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THE FIRST YEARS OF PEACE.* 


Tue perusal of the History of any 
animating and important era in human 
affairs is apt to induce the belief that 
all interest must be at an end when the 
principal actors have disappeared from 
the stage, and the curtain has fallen 

upon | the greatculminating catastrophe. 
But in this we forget, that although 
History may rival Romance in the 
fascination which it exerts upon the 
reader, and may even at times have as 
perfect a beginning, middle, and end, 
yet that these two classes of composi- 
tion rest upon essentially different 
bases. The one belongs to the ideal 
world, the other to the real. In the 
former, the characters can be selected 
and the events so arranged, that at the 
close of the tale all is definitively at an 
end. The old Hindoo sages fancied 
that the Universe, with all its manifold 
and varied phenomena, is but a pro- 
jected dream of Bramah’ s,—an embo- 
diment of the thoughts or visions of 
the sleeping God ; and that while the 
‘sleep of Brahma” lasts, all things 
continue as they are; but that the 
moment he awakes from his slumbrous 
reverie, the material Universe is no 
more — is absorbed — “leaving not a 
wrack behind.” Even so is it with 
the Poet—the ‘‘ maker,”—whether his 
work be in prose or rhyme; and he 
may so manage his story that the 
characters, like the Ariels of Prospero’s 
enchanted isle, vanish at last into 
“thin air,” and the tale itself sud- 
denly sinks and disappears amidst the 
sands of time. History, on the con- 
trary, deals with real life, where events 
grow in a perpetual chain, and share 


in the undying succession of the hu- 
man race. No sooner are the transac- 
tions of one period brought to a close, 
and an apparent lull has crept over the 
busy scenes, than another set of ener- 
gies come into play, —at first hardly 
perceptible and often unobserved, but 
which in the end act with resistless 
force, and alter the whole complexion 
of the world. What men call an Era, 
in fact, is just the culminating point of 
a set of influences which have been 
long in operation, and which in turn 
give place to others of different hue 
and feature. The various great eras 
in the world’s history are like the 
crested waves that roll in distant and 
varied succession over the blue level 
of ocean,—each sinking into new ones, 
as in ceaseless series they mark the 
surface of the world of waters. Or, 
to speak more correctly, an era is to 
the moral world what the flowering 
time is to the vegetable kingdom,— 
wherein each order germinates, grows, 
and bursts into flower, then fades 
away before another of different shape 
and colour, which has been springing 
up unnoticed beneath the luxuriant 
foliage and blossoms of its predecessor. 

This work of Sir Archibald Alison’s, 
therefore, is not strictly speaking a 
new one, but a continuation of the 
“« History of Europe” which has already 
made him celebrated. It is a conti- 
nuation, however, of a peculiar kind. 
It is not a mere addition, —a wing 
tacked to an edifice already complete 
in itself. Like a new arch added to a 
bridge, this work is in exact harmony 
and conjunction with its statelier prede- 


* “History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Accession of Louis 
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cessor, and at the same time possesses 
an independent plan and source of in- 
terest. In his former work, Sir Archi- 
bald Alison bridged over the valley of 
time lying between 1789 and 1815, 
running red with the blood of many 
battlefields, and embracing the whole 
phases of the first French Revolution. 
And now, starting as from a new 
ridge, from the Restoration of the 
Bourbons,—he proceeds to span over 
the wide valley of peace which stretches 
from that period to now, when war is 
again bursting over Europe, and the 
restoration of the Empire in France is 
apparently about to be followed by 
events as memorable as those which ac- 
companied the rise of the first Napoleon. 

It must be confessed that Sir Archi- 
bald Alison has been as fortunate a 
writer of history, as he is unques- 
tionably an able one. The subject of 
his former work is an episode in the 
world’s history as nearly complete in 
itself as it is possible for any epoch to 
be. It narrates the war of France 
and French principles against the rest 
of the world, and the simultaneous 
growth of Russia by land, and of Great 
Britain by sea, which were the results 
of that struggle,—the two latter Pow- 
ers rising to the zenith as the star of 
France waned, and at last sunk on the 
field of Waterloo. And as, mingled 
up in this struggle, was the fate of 
Democracy and Legitimacy, we have 
not only the narrative of a most stir- 
ring war, with all its vicissitudes, but 
the history of a strife of principles, 
almost as deeply affecting the internal 
as the fortunes of the war did the exter- 
nal interests of the European States. 
There was thus a unity of interest, 
embracing both the military and civil 
portions of Alison’s first History, —a 
quality of the very highest importance 
in every species of composition, but 
which it is the most difficult of all 
things to secure in a large historical 
work. If we compare Alison's theme 
with those of other great historians, we 
shall at once discover its artistic ad. 
vantages. Gibbon’s magnificent work 
exposes the fate of the most memorable 
of empires; but the story extends over 
so many centuries that unity of inte- 
rest is impossible, while the remoteness 
of its subject-era weakens its hold 
upon the minds of a modern public, 
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who have little time to spare from the 
engrossing and momentous questions 
of our own times. Hume’s clear and 
thoughtful history relates to our own 
country; and therefore, though its 
subject be a less mighty one than 
Gibbon’s, its interest for us moderns 
is more obvious, though by no means 
absorbing,—and in point of unity it is 
as defective, and from the same cause, 
as the ‘Decline and Fall.” Semi- 
biographical works—such as the ‘Life 
and Times” of Louis XIV., Frederick 
the Great, &c.—sometimes possess this 
much-desiderated unity of interest in 
a high degree, though seldom attaining 
to the rank of first-class histories. 
The only perfect parallels in point of 
unity of interest, with the history of 
Alison, are those of the American 
writer, Prescott; but these naturally 
fall as far short in their hold on the 
public mind, as their subject (the con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru) does of the 
mighty strife of the European world. 
But the fundamental cause (apart 
from the ability of the author) of the 
interest which attaches to Alison’s 
former work, and which renders it un- 
rivalled in point of utilitarian value 
is, as we once before observed,* that 
it “forms a magnificent portal to the 
present, and contains a key to the 
strange characters which the passions 
of men are now writing upon the earth.” 
The revolution of 1789 commenced a 
new era in the history of Europe. It 
was, first of all, a systematic develop. 
ment of democracy, a mighty protest 
against the “divine right” of kings, 
and a demonstration of the right of the 
people to choose and depose theirrulers. 
This is a view of the question with 
which everyone is familiar; and it is 
important in this, that the democratic 
principle here seen in its mighty germ 
has gone on increasing in strength, 
leavening the masses not only inFrance, 
but in this country, in Germany, in 
Italy, even in Spain and Portugal—in 
one word, throughout all Western 
Europe ; and it requires no prophet to 
tell us, that it is destined ere long to 
attain a still greater development. But 
another most remarkable, yet little- 
noticed feature of the Revolution of 
1789, is this, that it was the commence. 
ment of thatContest of Races—that de- 
termination of each race to have insti- 


* Article on the genius and writings of Alison in our No. for October, 1850. 
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tutions congenial to its character (and 
ultimately territorial limits coextensive 
with its blood), which is only now be- 

inning to attract attention, but which 
is destined to change the whole face of 
Europe. 

The Revolution which overthrew 
monarchy and nobility in France was 
the movement of a nation of Celts to 
throw off the hereditary and aristocratic 
principles introduced into their law and 
government by their Frankish con- 
Ss It was at bottom a struggle of 

ace as well as of Principles,—a suc- 
cessful effort of a long subject people to 
throw off a foreign system of caste, un- 
congenial to the national character, 
and the domination of an unpopular 
noblesse, in whose veins still ran the 
blood of Clovis and his Frankish chiefs. 

we (in other words, the ab- 
sence of hereditary honours and pri- 
vileges) is the native passion of the 
French; and ever since 1789 it has 
marked their history and institutions. 
Asnecessary corollaries, ithas abolished 
the law of primogeniture, and with it a 
territorial nobility, and has thrown 
rank open to all (tending, also, to 
make titles personal only, and not he- 
reditary). The whole nation is now 
essentially a level mass, without an 
nobles or local magnates either to oun 
or to head public opinion, or to fill the 
leading posts under Government ; the 
whole Government offices are filled by 
the people, at the nomination of the 
Head of the State, who is himself the 
choice of the nation ; and thus the gra- 
dations of a centralised bureaucracy 
overspread the country, with an auto- 
crat at its head, and the people, a level 
mass of forty millions, at its feet. Mu- 
nicipal institutions are little cared for, 
and local distinctions utterly discoun- 
tenanced ; the theory that ‘all are 
equal,” is logically carried out by num- 
bers being made the ultimate judge of 
everything, and everything being placed 
in subjection to the general will of the 
nation. There is but one way of work- 
ing such a system of government, and 
that is, by the nation appointing its 
ruler, and leaving him to appoint all 
under him,—the check on his power 
being, of course, dethronement, as soon 
as he becomes obnoxious to the ‘ so- 
vereign people.’’ Such was the prin- 
ciple established by the Revolution of 
1789, and such has very nearly been 
the practice of the French nation, in 
regard to its laws and government, 
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during the last sixty-five years; and 
such, we may add, it is likely to con- 
tinue for a good while to come, whether 
the Head of the State be called a Pre- 
sident, an Emperor, or a King—a Ca- 
vaignac, a Napoleon, or a Bourbon. 

The main difference between the re- 
gimes of Equality established in France 
and in the United States is this, that; 
the American Union, by its federal 
constitution, provides for elementary 
diversities, and recognises local rights 
on a par with those of the general com- 
munity ; whereas in France there is no 
such distinction, and everything alike 
is placed at the disposal of the central 
Government. Thus, the election of a 
President in the Union depends upon 
a majority of the States, whereas in 
France mere number decides the ques- 
tion; thus public works are generally 
executed at the expense of the district 
in America, but in France by the cen- 
tral Goverment; and thus also, each 
State of the Union can make laws (as 
to marriage, settlement of property, 
appointment of judges, &c.) pecu- 
liar to itself, whereas perfect uniformity 
of laws and institutions all over the 
country is the rule in France. Another 
great point of distinction is, that the 
Americans trust a great deal to their 
Houses of Assembly, and, having ma- 
tured their system, provide for the 
peaceable dethronement of an unpo- 
pular President by quadrennial elec. 
tions ; whereas the French, as yet, can 
trust but little to their representatives, 
relying mainly, if not entirely, on their 
Ruler ; and, having had no proper scope 
for maturing their regime, and being 
more under the sway of personal pres- 
tige than the Americans, they have as 
yet adopted no better plan of ridding 
themselves of an unpopular Ruler than 
by the rude method of revolt. In both, 
however, there is the utmost personal 
equality, and the whole Government 
appointments are at the disposal of the 
Head of the State. 

The principles of Democracy and 
of Race thus simultaneously appearing 
in the Revolution of 1789, were not 
united merely fortuitously; they are, 
in reality, twins, and will ever move 
handin hand. They both spring from 
the same source, and either may de- 
velop itself before the other, or with- 
out the other, according to the circum- 
stances of the country. Whence arises 
democracy? Simply from the units of 
society beginning to think for them- 
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selves—instead of following their lead- 
ers unreflectingly, like a flock of sheep, 
as primitive or undeveloped humanity 
has always a tendency todo. It com- 
mences as soon as men become con- 
scious agents — as soon as the units of 
society begin to consider the laws of 
that society, the system under which 
they exist ; in one word, as soon as the 
principle of individuality is established, 
and each man, feeling himself ‘a law 
unto himself,” begins to act from with. 
in, instead of passively obeying every 
mandate from without. Arrived at 
this stage, men become acutely alive 
to their own rights and those of their 
country; and so it has ever been found 
that the freest nation is also the most 
patriotic. Look at Holland,—look at 
Switzerland,— look at Scotland, and 
many other examples of this truth. 
If such men be under foreign domi- 
nation (as Italy, at present under 
that of Austria), every effort is first 
directed to throw off the stranger’s 
yoke; for, until that be accomplished, 
they can neither get their own (i.e., so- 
cial) rights nor those of their country. 
But suppose the country is free, but 
the people unemancipated, then, as the 
principle of individuality pervades the 
mass, they commence to agitate, until 
either force or suasion obtains for them 
a due voice in the administration of 
affairs, and, consequently, the remo- 
delling of their laws and institutions in 
accordance with their desires. 

But when this is done, the millions of 
thinking units have yet another task 
before them. They look without, and, 
aap see around them other mil- 
ions of precisely the same blood and 
language as themselves, but severed 
from them by artificial barriers; and 
they begin to say, ‘ All our interests and 
sympathies are in common; why, then, 
should we not benefit one another, and 
strengthen our hands by a union?” Or 
the case is stronger than this ; and, as 
with the states of Germany, these sec- 
tions of the same race sometimes find 
themselves actually arrayed against 
each other on the field of battle. And 
when they come to ask, How is this ? 
they find it is a mere consequence of 
their being severed into petty states, 
whose Princes league themselves this 
way or that, according to their per- 
sonal interests; they perceive, also, 
that this artificial severance benefits no 
one but the Princes themselves — that 
it entails the cost of a dozen Courts in- 
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stead of one—that it renders a mighty 
race impotent, and furnishes a ready 
field for the intrigues of foreign 
Powers. Such thoughts inevitably 
spring up as the units of society begin 
to think for themselves ; and just as 
surely as if we were working out a sum 
in arithmetic, may we affirm that these 
principles will be acted upon, and 
alter the present face of Europe. 

Thus the development of mankind, 
which is at present going on in the 
western half of Europe and in Ameri- 
ca, manifests itself in the internal af. 
fairs of states by Democracy, and in 
the external by the affinities of Race— 
twin principles, at present half un- 
trained, opposed by the existing might 
of a colossal king-craft, and certain to 
commit dreadful and ignorant excess- 
es; but which, nevertheless, will gra- 
dually purify themselves, even as a 
sage emancipates himself from the 
errors and excesses of youth, and from 
whose joint operation will ultimately 
proceed the regeneration of Europe. 

Democracy, first soaring aloft from 
the French soil in 1789, and extending 
itself into not a few of the neighbour- 
ing countries, grew faint under the 
iron thrall of the ever-warring Napo- 
leon, and finally reached its first fall 
upon the field of Waterloo. There 
Alison’s former History left it pros- 
trate ; and the curtain fell upon conti- 
nental Europe everywhere once more 
proclaiming the principles of legitima- 
cy and king-craft. There were Empe- 
rors, and Kings, and Popes, as before, 
but the people nowhere. The fermen- 
tation, however, began again ;—that 
yeast which will never cease to work 
till it resolves itself into the pure spi- 
rit of liberty, again began to produce 
excitement among the nations. In 
1820—just five years after Waterloo— 
Spain, Italy, and Greece were in the 
throes of revolt and revolution; and 
the absolutist rulers of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia—anticipating by a 
quarter of a century what again is 
about to be their policy now—leagued 
themselves together at Laybach, to 
uphold the power of Kings, and crush 
the movements of the People wherever 
they showed themselves. ‘The reaction 
of indignation at the vile assassination 
of the Duke de Berri, at that time, 
alone saved France from a similar con- 
vulsion ; but in 1830 the long-gather- 
ing storm broke out; the power 
of the Bourbons and legitimacy was 
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snapped in an instant, and the na- 
tion chose for itself a rot du peuple, 
in the person of Louis Philippe. ‘Ihe 
whole of Europe felt the shock ; and 
so strongly did the wave of democracy 
break upon our own shores, that a 
virtual revolution was effected in the 
constitution by the passing of the 
Reform Bill,—effected, comparatively 
speaking, in that peaceful and or- 
derly manner bespeaking a nation 
long practised in the art of self-go- 
vernment. Again there was quiet in 
Europe for nearly twenty years—ai- 
though the Carlist and Miguelite wars 
in Spain and Portugal took place 
then, and showed France and Eng- 
land for the first time acting toge- 
ther, and favouring the cause of the 
people against the legitimate but des- 
potic heirs to the throne. But at last 
all blew up once more in 1848. Rome, 
Paris, Hungary, Lombardy, Vienna, 
Berlin, and all over Germany, the 
people again broke loose, in a wild, 
untutored way; again to be put down 
by the arm of kingly power,—every- 
where save in France, where, after 
many troubles, the nation again exer- 
cised its right of election, by placing 
over them an Emperor inheriting the 
talents as well as the name and lineage 
of the great Napoleon. 

We have said that the movements 
of the race-principle spring from the 
same cause, and move nearly abreast 
with those of democracy; and the pe- 
riod of five-and-thirty years which we 
have thus rapidly passed over, shows 
both principles in simultaneous and 
often sympathetic action. It was in 
1820, contemporaneously with the first 
heave of democracy after Waterloo, 
that Ypsilanti first unfurled the ban- 
ner of revolt against the Turks, and un- 
successfully commenced that struggle 
of the Greeks for independence which, 
a few years afterwards, was crowned 
with success. It was simultaneously 
with the democratic Revolution of 
1830 in France, that the gallant race- 
rebellion of the Poles threatened to 
shake off the foreign fetters of the 
Czar. And, during the still more 
dreadful moral earthquake of 1848, 
the principle of race played as notable 
apart in the Revolutions as that of 
democracy. While Paris, Prussia, 
and the German States rose against 
unpopular or despotic rulers, Italy, 
Hungary, and the Schleswig-Holstein 
Duchies fought to throw off a foreign 
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yoke ; and the Austrian Empire, shak- 
ing over its whole length and breadth, 
prognosticated that downfall of the 
Empire, and sundering of its heteroge- 
neous elements, which will unques- 
tionably one day overtake it. 

It were easy to apply these princi- 
ples to the present crisis of Europe, 
and show how theWar, now commenc- 
ing in the aggression of ambition, will 
eventuate in a new and grander strug. 
gle of democracy, and finally in the 
triumph of the Race-principle, and the 
dawn of a better state of things all over 
Europe. Our children’s children will 
reap the benefit of the great contest 
now commencing, though for us (broken 
though every long war must be by 
gleams of peace) is only reserved ‘* the 
burden and heat of the day.” To this 
coming period of most eventful interest 
Sir Archibald Alison's historical works 
are a noble introduction. As his for- 
mer work narrated the first great 
struggle which the rise of these new 
principles produced in Europe, so his 
present work is designed to bridge over 
the forty years’ peace, and conduct us 
to the very portals of the Great War. 
It opens with a magnificent chapter, 
giving a general sketch of the period 
to be embraced in the history, and dis- 
tinguished by that brilliant and mar- 
vellously, but by no means absolutely, 
correct power of generalisation which 
so distinguishes his writings. The re- 
mainder of the first volume is taken up 
with the domestic history of France and 
England from 1815to1819. It narrates 
the great royalist reaction in the former 
country,which even outheroded Herod, 
and forced the Bourbon monarch himself 
to swamp the Upper House by a coup. 
d'etat and a great creation of peers in 
the democratic interest ; and narrates, 
also, the passing of the Currency Act 
in England, which has so deeply influ. 
enced the fortunes of the country ever 
since — while an agreeable but neces- 
sarily inadequate attempt is made, in 
a single chapter, to exhibit the pro- 
gress of literature, science, the arts, 
and manners in Great Britain during 
the long peace which has now closed. 
The second volume embraces the revo- 
lutions of 1820 in Spain, Portugal, Na- 
ples, and Piedmont — the Congress of 

erona, the French invasion of Spain, 


and the domestic history of France 
down to the death of Louis XVIII. in 
the autumn of 1823. 

The French invasion of Spain, to put 
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down the democratic party in that 
country and replace the King on the 
throne, was an intervention of one 
state in the affairs of another which 
at the time excited a strong feeling 
against it in this country. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison commends it as a wise and 
justifiable act on the part of the Bour- 
bon Government ; and no doubt it was 
80, inasmuch as the continuance of the 
revolution in Spain kept France in a 
state of ferment and disquiet. But, at 
the same time, we have just as little 
hesitation in saying that, had the Spa- 
nish people marched their armies into 
France to assist the Liberals and put 
down the Bourbons, they would have 
had quite as much right as the Bour- 
bons had to assist the Spanish Royalists 
at the expense of the Spanish Liberals. 
In truth, in all such questions the ab- 
stract right is not easily determinable, 
and in practice is never attended to. Our 
covert support of the Spanish insur- 

ents in South America in 1820, may 
be a more justifiable act than the King 
of Sardinia’s open co-operation with 
the Italian insurgents aguinst Austria 
in 1848; and that, again, is unques- 
tionably a more justifiable act than the 
Russian intervention in Hungary in 
1849; but is it possible to lay down 
the exact line of demarcation which 
justice prescribes in such cases? The 
source of the difficulty lies inthis: Is 
it the Court or the People that in such 
cases is to be taken into account? Sir 
Archibald Alison says it was too bad of 
us to assist the South American insur- 
gents against the Spanish Government, 
with which we were then at amity, but 
that it was quite right of Louis X VIIL., 
in similar circumstances, to assist the 
Spanish Court against the Spanish peo- 
ple; and of course it may be said, in 
powerful support of this view, that a 
country’s Government is the only prac- 
ticable exponent of that country’s 
wishes—and therefore, that it is guoad 
the Government alone, and not the 
people, that our treaties are to be ob- 
served. Holding this view, apparently, 
Sir Archibald Alison, in his Essays, 
condemns our interference in the af- 
fairs of Portugal in 1836, which ac- 
complished the dethronement of Don 
Miguel, and the active part we took 
against the Carlists in Spain, when our 
interposition resulted in the establish- 
ment there, also, of a constitutional 
form of Government. But such a view 
will not stand a rigorous examination 


—seeing that treaties are made with 

Yourts merely as the representatives of 
their respective peoples ; and as an in- 
surrection implies that the people wish 
to change their Government, and as it 
is impossible for us to judge between 
the two parties, abstract justice re- 

uires that there shall be no interven- 
tion at all of one State in the affairs of 
another. In practice, however, this 
rule is little attended to; and we need 
not wonder that such is the case — for 
the condition of a State affects its 
neighbours as much as the condition of 
a house affects the houses adjoining. 
Naturally, therefore, every State de- 
sires to make or keep its neighbours 
like itself, by establishing or maintain- 
ing in them institutions similar to its 
own, and to weaken or strengthen them 
according as their interests are accord- 
ant with or hostile toits own. Thisis 
a law of self-preservation which no 
theorising will ever suffice to abolish ; 
and in practice it will be found that 
these principles have always been acted 
upon by the States of Europe, whenever 
any one or more of them had the power 
to do so. 

Thus, for instance, all the European 
Courts, in 1789, strove to prevent 
France from acting upon principles of 
government adverse to those of her 
neighbours ; but in 1830 and 1848 
they did not do so, because a dif- 
ference of opinion had sprung up 
among themselves, and because they 
knew from experience that it was a ha- 
zardous game to play. The Czar, in- 
deed, in 1830 muttered threats very 
loudly ; but, as England at that time 
leant towards France instead of against 
her, the Autocrat did not dare to inter- 
fere ; and probably nothing but Lord 
Palmerston’s prompt acknowledgment 
of Louis Napoleon in December 1852, 
and the cordial support given to the 
French Emperor by the subsequent 
Derby administration, deterred the ab- 
solutist Courts from making another 
attempt at interference in our own 
day. Then, again, the Bourbon Go- 
vernment dared to interfere in behalf 
of Royalism in Spain in 1820, because 
backed by all the other Governments 
but our own; and we again, some 
fifteen years afterwards, strong in the 
support of France, dared to interfere 
both in Spain and Portugal in behalf 
of popular rights, which we would not 
have been allowed to do had Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria thought them- 
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selves strong enough to prevent us. 
Again, in 1823, though the Turkish 
Government was in alliance with ours, 
we interfered to assist the rebel Greeks 
to establish their independence ; yet 
we stood idly by, never even daring to 
remonstrate, when the Poles were en- 

aged in their gallant struggle for li- 
Cars in 1830, and when the Hunga- 
rians and Italians made a desperate 
effort in the same cause in 1848. Why 
was this? Was it on the ground of 

rinciple? Not at all. It was just 
leas we dared to interfere in the 
one case, and we dared not in the other. 
Statesmen may palaver and invent ex- 
planations as they like, but the plain 
fact is as we have stated it. Had not 
Italy as good a cause against Austria 
as Greece had against Turkey ? Were 
not the Poles in 1830 fighting against 
a foreign domination as much as Spain 
was from 1808 to 1814? And were 
not the Hungarians striking for liberty 
at least as nobly and rightfully as the 
party of Don Pedro in Portugal, or the 
Christinos in Spain? Undeniably so. 
Nay, did not Russia set the example of 
interference in this last case? andstill we 
held back. We did so, humbling as the 
statement may be, mainly, if not solely, 
because we dared not do otherwise. All 
the Powers on the Continent were trem- 
bling for their thrones, and would have 
instantaneously coalesced against us 
had we fired a single shot in defence 
either of Italy or Hungary ; and these/f- 
interest which would have counselled 
us to interfere, if we had had the power, 
counselled us, when we had not the 
power, to remain quiet. In allourin- 
terventions during the last fifty years— 
and they are not a few— it will be found 
that the sole consideration which influ- 
enced our policy was self-interest, and 
our power to look after it. So, also, 
with the interventions of France, of 
Austria, of Russia. And to complete 
the statement, what but self-interest at 
this present moment induces England 
and France to take part with the ‘Turks 
against the Russians? Depend upon 
it, it is no mere Turco-mania—no mere 
sentiment in favour of an ill-used peo- 
ple—otherwise we might as well have 
gone to war some years ago with the 
United States for making a precisely 
parallel aggression upon Mexico, 
Moreover, if the case were not as we 
have stated it, how comes it that we 
are now helping the Turks against the 
Greeks, instead of helping the Greeks 


against the Turks, as we did in 1823? 
The abstract right in both cases is the 
same, but our position has altered, or 
appeared to do so. We fancied it was 
for our interest in 1823 to help the 
Greeks; and we now fancy, with a 
better show of reason, that it is our 
interest to help the Turks. Voila 
tout. 

We have thought it worth while to 
make these remarks on the Law of 
Intervention, because it is a topic 
which has excited considerable atten- 
tion of late years, and which is evi- 
dently destined to receive some strik- 
ing illustrations during the present 
war. Do not let it be supposed that 
we do not give sufficient prominence 
to the principle of abstract justice. 
We have said that that is a principle 
which, in practice, it is exceedingly 
difficult to decide upon, inasmuch as 
there are always two antagonistic sets 
of principles to be taken into account— 
namely, the rights of the Court and the 
rights of the People—and (what is not 
precisely the same) the interests of the 
governors, and the interests of the go- 
verned ; the former referring to ques- 
tions of democracy, and the latter to 
struggles of race. When such is the 
case, it is evident that the question of 
abstract justice is no guide at all; be- 
cause every party thinks its own prin- 
ciples the right ones, whether that 
party be King, Court, or people, con- 
querors or conquered, and will seek 
to propagate and confirm these prin- 
ciples by intervention so far as it can. 
In practice, therefore, the question 
resolves itself into one of self-interest ; 
and we may depend upon it, that 
whether or not we seek to strengthen 
our position in the present struggle b 
popular alliances, our adversaries will 
not fail to look after their interests 
by promoting the cause of Absolutism. 
‘Treaties are, and ever must be, made 
with Governments ; but let us recollect, 
that it is the principle of the British 
Constitution, and one which we must 
now, more than ever, keep in view in 
our dealings with the Continental king- 
doms, that ‘‘a Government exists for 


the people, not a people for the Go- 
vernment.” 


The epoch of the restoration of the 
Bourbons, with which Sir Archibald 
Alison’s new work commences, is a 
memorable one in general history, as 
illustrating the remarkable reactions 
that ever and anon come over public 
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opinion—and, in the history of France, 
as having furnished a King who was 
able to moderate these extremes with 
a rare, if not altogether unparalleled 
ability. The character of Louis X VIII. 
was pre-eminently distinguished by 
strong good sense, and for the tact 
and judgment with which he scanned 
the signs of the times, and chose his 
ministers and framed his measures in 
accordance with them. His intellect 
was clear, his observation and know- 
ledge of the world piercing; but, though 
he formed strong opinions for himself, 
he was ready to listen to, and be con- 
vinced by others, and even when un- 
convinced, knew how to yield, when 
circumstances rendered such a course 
expedient. Humane and benevolent, 
few monarchs ever surmounted so 
many intestine commotions with so 
little effusion of blood. He had his 
weaknesses, but they were of a harm- 
less kind, and interfered but little 
with his public duties, Lamartine 
has called him a “ fire-side king,”— 
un roi au coin du feu; but even the 
brilliant pen of the eulogist of the 
Girondists has to bear testimony to 
the ability of the old Bourbon mo- 
narch. ‘* His natural talent,” says 
Lamartine, speaking of his declining 
years, ‘cultivated, reflective, an 
quick, full of recollections, rich in 
anecdotes, nourished by philosophy, 
enriched by quotations, never deform- 
ed by pedantry, rendered him equal in 
conversation to the most renowned 
literary characters of his age. M. de 
Chateaubriand had not more elegance, 
M. de Talleyrand more wit, Madame 
de Stael more brilliancy. Never in- 
ferior, always equal, often superior to 
those with whom he conversed on 
every subject, yet with more tact and 
address than they, he changed his 
tone and the subject of conversation 
with those he eel, and yet was 
never exhausted by any one. History, 
contemporary events, things, men, 
theatres, books, poetry, the arts, the 
incidents of the day, formed the va- 
ried text of his conversations. Since 
the suppers of Potsdam, where the 
enius of Voltaire met the capacity of 
‘rederick the Great, never had the 
cabinet of a prince been the sanctuary 
of more philosophy, literature, talent, 
and taste.” 

Such was the accomplished bearing 
of Louis XVIII. in private circles, 
Of the results of his public administra~ 
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tion of affairs, Sir Archibald Alison 
thus speaks :— 


* Alone of all the sovereigns who have 
ruled its destinies since the Revolution, he 
succeeded in conducting the Government 
without either serious foreign war or do- 
mestic overthrow. In this respect he was 
more fortunate, or rather more wise than 
either Napoleon, Charles X., or Louis Phi- 
lippe; for the first kept his seat on the 
throne only by keeping the nation con- 
stantly in a state of hostility, and the two last 
lost their crowns mainly by having attempt- 
ed to do without it. He was no common 
man who at such a time, and with such a 
people, could succeed in effecting such a 
prodigy. Louis Philippe aimed at being 
the Napoleon of Peace; but Louis XVIII. 
really was so, and succeeded so far that he 
died King of France. ‘The secret of his 
success was, that he entirely accommodated 
himself to the temper of the times. He 
was the man of the age—neither before it, 
like great, nor behind it, like little men. 
Thus he succeeded in steering the vessel of 
the State successfully through shoals which 
wou!d have in all probability stranded a man 
of greater or less capacity. The career of Na- 
poleon illustrated the danger of the first, that 
of Charles X. the peril of the last. 

“The magnitude of the services he ren- 
dered to France can only be appreciated by 
recollecting in what state he found, and in 
what he left it. He found it divided, he 
left it united ; he found it overrun by con- 
querors, he left it returning from conquest ; 
he found it in slavery, he left it in freedom ; 
he found it bankrupt, he left it affluent ; 
he found it drained of its heart’s blood, he 
left it teeming with life; he found it over- 
spread with mourning, he left it radiant 
with happiness. An old man had van- 
quished the Revolution; he had done that 
which Robespierre and Napoleon had left 
undone. He had ruled France, and showed it 
could be ruled without either foreign conquest 
or domestic blood. Foreign bayonets had 
placed him on the throne, but his own 
wisdom maintained him on it. Other sove- 
reigns of France may have left more durable 
records of their reign, for they have written 
them in blood, and engraven them in cha- 
racters of fire upon the minds of men; but 
none have left so really glorious a monu- 
ment of their rule, for it was written in the 
hearts, and might be read in the eyes of his 
subjects.” 


When we consider the actual cir- 
cumstances of this monarch’s reign, the 
preceding eulogy cannot be regarded 
as exaggerated. It is impossible to 
conceive a King placed in greater dif- 
ficulties than Louis XVIII. His ac- 
cession to the throne was simultaneous 
with the thorough humiliation of his 
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country. After having had the na- 
tional passions excited to the utmost 
by a long course of triumphs, France 
suddenly found herself shorn of all her 
conquests, humbled in her pride, with 
her armies defeated, her capital taken, 
her Emperor a captive. In the summer 
and autumn of 1815, upwards of a mil- 
lion of armed men invaded the terri- 
tory of the Great Nation, from the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees; 
and,spreading themselves over its whole 
extent, systematically began the work 
of retribution, in return for the op- 
pression and humiliations which their 
own countries had suffered from France 
in the days of her triumph. What is 
most remarkable in this epoch is the 
revulsion of popular feeling which it 
witnessed in the French people. ‘ Na- 
tions,” says Alison, ‘have their dis- 
tinctive characters as well as indivi- 
duals, and what is first impressed upon 
them by the signet-ring of nature as the 
peculiarity of the race, is rarely, if 
ever, changed in any subsequent period 
of their history, Zimporte comme une 
JSemme has, in every age, been the dis- 
tinctive temperament of the French 
people.” At this disastrous epoch, the 
tide of popular enthusiasm completely 
turned, and Napoleon and his party 
became the scapegoat upon whom was 
laid the blame of all the miseries which 
now overtook the country. All classes 
joined in this burst of indignation. 
Forgetting that they themselves had 
been the first to swell the song of tri- 
umph as long as victory followed the 
Imperial standards, the whole nation 
threw itself, without measure and with- 
out reflection, into a fury of indigna- 
tion against one man and his military 
foreigners. This Royalist fever was 
felt every whit as much in the legisla- 
ture as in the country. So strong, 
indeed, was the Royalist party in both 
Chambers, that first Fouché, and then 
Talleyrand—both of whom (regicide 
though Fouché was) had from necessity 
been at first taken into the cabinet— 
were compelled to withdraw; the press, 
from which all restriction had been re- 
moved, teemed with pamphlets on the 
same side, and the royal decree for a 
general amnesty was so opposed and 
restricted by the Chambers, that the 
Government felt that a more demo- 
cratic law of elections had become in- 
dispensable. 

And this brings us to a most sigular 


feature of the parliamentary history of 
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France between 1815 and 1830. On 
his first restoration to the throne of 
his fathers, in 1814, Louis XVIIL., of 
his own will, and by his own authority, 
promulgated aCharter, upon which the 
future constitution of the country was 
to be based. Napoleon, of course, 
made a clean sweep of this during the 
Hundred Days ; but on Louis's second 
restoration, in July 1815, the Charter 
was revived, and somewhat liberalized, 
again by the sole authority of the King. 
Nevertheless, as we have just seen, the 
reaction in favourof Royalism through- 
out the country was so great, that in 
the Chambers it proved too strong for 
the King and his ministers, who strove 
to preserve a juste milieu ; and accord. 
ingly—as it was obvious that the Royal- 
ist majority would not assent to the 

roject—a royal coup-d'etat was struck 
in September, in virtue of which the 
Chambers were dissolved, and the law 
of elections, not then two months old, 
rendered more democratic. In the 
Upper House, however, where the 
peerage had been made hereditary 
again, as before the Revolution, the 
Royalists still maintained the ascen- 
dancy, and carried, in the teeth of the 
ministry, a motion adverse to the new 
Law of Elections; this brought matters 
to a crisis, and the King at length cut 
the Gordian knot, in March 1819, by 
swamping the Upper House by the 
creation of sixty-three democratic Peers! 
Hardly a year, however, had elapsed 
when the Government began to find 
that the new mode of election was 
working too democratically ; and a mi- 
nisterial measure to remedy this, after 
a most critical struggle in the Chamber 
of Deputies, was at length carried in 
June 1820. Aided by this mea- 
sure, as well as by the fresh impulse 
given to Royalism by the suppression 
of the revolutions in Italy and the Pe- 
ninsula, and still more, perhaps, out 
of indignation at the cruel assassination 
of the Duke de Berri, the Royalist 
party in both Chambers continued to 
grow in strength, so much so as to 
alarm the prudent old King; and at his 
death, in 1823, soon after the triumphal 
return of the French army from Spain, 
the aristocratic element was at least as 
much in the ascendant as was either 
needful or desirable. ** After infinite 
difliculty,” says our author, “and no 
small danger, the composition of the 
Chamber of Deputies had been put 
upon a practical footing, and Govern- 
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ment was assured of a majority sufficient 
for all purposes, in harmony with the 
great body of the Peers, and the prin- 
ciples of a constitutional monarchy.” 

Charles X., however, was a very 
different character from his predeces- 
sor, and his conduct was unfortunately 
as deficient in the qualities of pliancy 
and strong good sense as that of his 
older and wiser brother was distin- 
guished by them. Sir Archibald Ali- 
son thus portrays him :— 


“ Burke said, at the very outset of the 
French Revolution, that if the deposed race 
was ever to be restored, it must be by a so- 
vereign who could sit eight hours a-day on 
horseback. No sovereign could be so far 
removed from this requisite as Louis XVIII., 
whose figure was so unwieldy and his infir- 
mities so great, that, for some years before 
his death, he had to be wheeled about his 
apartments in an arm-chair. But the case 
was very different with his successor. No 
captain in his guards managed his charger 
with more skill and address, or exhibited in 
greater perfection the noble art of horseman- 
ship; no courtier in his saloons was more 
perfect in all the graces which dignify man- 
ners, and cause the inequalities of rank to be 
forgotten, in the courtesy with which their 
distinctions are thrown aside. He had little 
reflection, and had never thought seriously 
on any subject save religion, with the truths 
of which he was deeply impressed, in his life. 
He was the creature of impulse, and yielded 
alternately, like a woman, to many different 
and seemingly contradictory external in- 
fluences. But that very circumstance gave, 
as it does to a graceful enchantress, an in- 
describable charm to his manner. He was 
princely courtesy personified. None could 
withstand the fascination of his manner; 
his bitterest enemies yielded to its influence, 
or were drawn by its seductions into at least 
a temporary acquiescence in his designs. He 
was a warm and faithful friend; in early 
youth he had been an ardent and volatile 
lover, but the misfortunes of middle life had 
trained him to more serious and manly duties. 
His heart was warm, his benevolence great, 
his charity unbounded, he sincerely desired 
the good of his people, and had the greatest 
wish for their affection. 

“But with all these valuable qualities, 
which, under other circumstances, might 
have rendered him one of the most popular 
monarchs that ever sat upon the throne of 
France, he was subject to several weaknesses 
still more prejudicial, which, in the end, 
precipitated himself and his family from the 
throne. He was extremely fond of the 
chase, and rivalled many of his royal ances- 
tors in the passion for hunting; but with 
him it was not a recreation to amuse his 
mind amidst more serious cares, but, as with 


the Spanish and Neapolitan princes of the 
house of Bourbon, a serious occupation, 
which absorbed both the time and the 
strength that should have been devoted to 
affairs of State. A still more dangerous 
weakness was the blind submission, which 
increased with his advancing years, that he 
yielded to the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
He had been in former times passionately 
attached to a very charming lady, Madame 
de Pollastron ; and on her death-bed he had 
vowed that he would never yield to a fresh 
passion, but devote to the Most High the 
fidelity which he had sworn to her in this 
world. Hedidso: but the resolution, how- 
ever respectable in its principle, induced a 
change in his character more fatal than any 
female influence could by possibility have 
been ; for it brought him under the direction, 
not of the changeful caprices of beauty, the 
very volatility of which often prevents their 
being attended with any serious danger, but 
of a firm and consistent priesthood, whose 
undying influence was unceasingly directed, 
wholly regardless of consequences, to the 
augmentation of the power and authority of 
their own body.” 


The influence of the Parti Prétre, 
and the ultra-royalist tendencies of the 
King, soon began to show themselves. 
Believing that the monarchy could 
only be upheld by means of a close 
alliance with the Church, the Govern- 
ment did all it could to favour the 
ecclesiastics. The pageantries of the 

tomish Church were conducted with 
a degree of pomp and splendour that 
irritated the sceptical population of 
Paris; and the Sesuit party became 
so powerful, and so openly boastful of 
its ascendency, as naturally to excite 
the bitter attacks of the press, whose 
liberties it struggled to extinguish. 
Instead of falling in with the temper 
of his subjects, as Louis X VIII. most 
conscientiously did, Charles X. took 
counsel only with such as held kindred 
sentiments with his own. The House 
of Peers was swamped by the creation of 
seventy-six Royalist members in 1827 ; 
and at length, finding that the Mar- 
tignac Ministry could not get on with 
the Chambers, the King made matters 
worse, by choosing a still more royalist 
administration, under the rash but 
high-principled Prince Polignac. This 
occurred in August 1829 ;—the King 
dismissing his ministers with the words, 
** Concessions have weakened me, with- 
out satisfying my enemies.” No sooner 
did the Chambers meet again, in the 
March following, than it became evi- 
dent that the Ministerial party was in 
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a miserable minority. They were im- 
mediately prorogued, and subsequently 
ae with orders to meet again 
in August; but the elections went so 
entirely against the Government, that 
a fresh coup-d'etat was resolved on — 
re-dissolving the new Chamber, altering 
the Electoral Law, and temporarily 
suspending the liberty of the press. 
These “ ordonnances,” since become so 
famous, appeared on the walls of Paris 
on the morning of the 26th of July; 
and on the 27th commenced the ‘three 
glorious days” which accomplished the 
re-dethronement of the Bourbons. 

We do not think that the Revolution 
of 1830, and the administrative troubles 
of the preceding fifteen years, are 
attributable to the imperfections of the 
representative institutions established 
at the Restoration. Many historical 
instances tend to show that if a nation 
is competent to manage itself, it may 
enjoy peace and prosperity under a 
very imperfect form of Government. 
What really produced the political 
difficulties of the Government of the 
Restoration, was the newness of the 
institutions, the excitability of the peo- 
ple, and ultimately the despotism of 
the King. Untrained to prudence and 
forbearance, as the British Parliament 
is by centuries of experience, the rival 
parties in the French Chambers — the 
moment accident, or a sudden sway of 
the excitable popular mind, gave to 
either an ascendency—were ever ready 
to push their success to the furthest 
possible point, without any regard to 
that juste milieu, any transgressions 
of which never fail to produce mischief 
and reaction. To preserve this juste 
milieu, was the great object of Louis 
XVIII. “The Charter is your best 
inheritance ; preserve it entire, my 
brothers,” were his dying words; and 
they truly represent the principle upon 
which he acted. In his day royalism was 
in the ascendant in the Chambers, and 
he wisely strove to restrain its excesses. 
Though violations of the form, all his 
coups-d'etat were made to preserve the 
spirit of the Constitution, and to keep 
the ever-headlong Chambers in har- 
mony with the temper of the country. 
That the franchise was not too low, is 
nor from the fact that it embraced 

ardly 100,000 of the 35,000,0C0 of the 
population ; and accordingly, as long 
as Louis XVIII. was on the throne, the 
Government could always command a 
majority on questions of party. 


It was only when Charles X. began 
to carry royalism to extremes, that the 
Liberal party in the Chambers came 
to outnumber the Ministerialists. Un- 
like his brother's, Charles’s coups d’etat 
were designed not to give effect to the 
country's wishes, but to stifle them; 
and were as much on the side of ex- 
treme measures, as Louis’s had been in 
favour of moderation. The excita- 
bility of the French people, and the 
corresponding extravagance of the 
on — the popular jealousy of the 

)xecutive, and the untrained and fac- 
tious bearing of the Deputies — taken 
in connexion with the military spirit 
and habits of the urban population, 
and the constant tendency of the army 
to sympathise with the people, aug- 
mented by the circumstance of the of- 
ficers being almost all of plebeian birth 
and fortunes — must for long render a 
constitutional form of Government dif- 
ficult in France; more especially as 
there is no class of hereditary nobles 
like our House of Lords, influential 
from their wealth, and respected for 
their ancestral honours, to stand be- 
tween the Crown and the people, and 
act as the balance-wheel of the consti- 
tution. In truth, a constitutional mo- 
narchy is of all forms of Government 
the most anomalous and the most diffi- 
cult to work ; and we need not wonder 
that it should often break down among 
our volatile and impassioned neigh- 
bours across the Channel. 

Charles X., however, was the archi- 
tect of his own fall. . He arrogated to 
himself dictatorial power, and directed 
it to objects as unwise as they were 
unpopular; and so was most justly de. 
throned. The British Government 
had little reason to regret his fall ; for, 
shortly before, it had come to their 
knowledge that he had opened nego- 
tiations with Russia which boded evil 
to this country and to the peace of 
Europe. The Emperor Alexander 
was very liberal in his views of Govern- 
ment, and when he visited Paris in 
1818, he warmly praised Louis XVIII. 
for his prudent conduct of affairs. * I 
approve,” said the liberal Autocrat, 
‘* of your ordinance of 5th September, 
1816. It had become indispensable to 
get quit of a (royalist) Chamber which 
dragged you back, See what I have 
done for Poland! Shall I be deceived 
in my fond desire to reconcile the two 
great principles of Peace and Liberty ? 
The fermentation in Germany is alarm- 
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ing; but it is owing to the imprudent 
attempts of the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia to recede from 
the promises which they made to their 
people. Let us have no Revolutionists 
or Jacobins, but Christian freedom.” 
His successor Nicholas is a man of a 
very different stamp. Russian in all 
his views, he has no sympathy for 
Western freedom or civilisation; he 
cares nothing for the troubles of other 
States, save as a means of aggrandising 
his own, and is ready to give active 
support to any Court that is willing to 
further the hereditary policy of Russia. 
Charles X. was the very man for Ni- 
cholas. Charles, like all rulers who 
are unpopular yet wish to be absolute— 
of which we have too many instances 
in our own day—sought to strengthen 
his position by an intimate alliance 
with the Czar ; and the Czar, as usual, 
resolved to get a quid pro ~ for his 
support. Speaking of the French ex- 
pedition to Algiers, our author thus 
details the. project of those brother 
despots :— 


“This expedition was the first of a series 
of measures intended to revive the military 
spirit of the French nation, to restore its 
confidence in itself, to bind anew the people 
to the sovereign by the strong ties of na- 
tional glory, and to turn their passions from 
social struggles to national objects. It was 
intended to follow it up by the advancing 
the frontier to the Rhine —a project which 
Chateaubriand confesses in his Memoirs he 
had long cherished, and would, ere this time, 
have carried out if he had remained in power, 
and which had remained a secret but sacred 
deposit in the archives of the Cabinet. But 
as both the attack on Algiers and the ap- 
propriation of Belgium and the Prussian pro- 
vinces on the Rhine would necessarily bring 
them into collision with Great Britain and 
Prussia, the French Government had secured 
to themselves a powerful ally to support 
them in their advances. The determination 
to assert the prerogative in France, and 
shake off the dependence on the Chambers, 
had, as a matter of course, been cordially ap- 
proved by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
with which that of the Tuileries had been 
brought into close and confidential communi- 
cation. The result was a secret agreement 
that Russia should support France in the 
eventual extension of its frontier to the 
Rhine, and France Russia in the advancing 
its standards to Constantinople. Prussia 
was to be indemnified for the loss of its 
Rhenish provinces by the half of Hanover, 
Holland, for the sacrifice of Belgium, by the 
other half. But this agreement, how care- 
fully soever veiled in secresy, came to the 
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knowledge of the British Government; and 
it was the information they had obtained in 
regard to it which led to the warm remon- 
strances against the occupation of Algiers, 
and to the immediate recognition of Louis 
Philippe by the Duke of Wellington’s Ad- 
ministration.” 


Russia and France are the very an- 
tipodes of each other; and although 
there may be an alliance of Courts 
between them—as will probably be 
the case if the Bourbons regain the 
throne — there can never be any cor- 
dial co-operation between them as 
long as each is ruled by a sovereign 
animated by the spirit of his nation. 
Zach has such a ruler at the present 
day, and hence the deadly feud now 
arising betwixt them. In these new 
volumes of Sir Archibald Alison, much 
is to be learned of the northern Colossus 
that now menaces the liberties of Eu- 
rope. Ina chapter of the second vo- 
lume, which treats of the history of 
Russia from the Peace of 1815 to the 
death of the Emperor Alexander, he 
gives an able sketch of the character 
of the people, the Government, and the 
naval and military resources of the 
empire, together with a graphic and 
touching account of the great inunda- 
tion of St. Petersburg, and the last days 
of the Emperor Alexander—as well as 
a detailed account of the conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government, which 
broke out on the accession of the Em- 
rere Nicholas, and which bathed in 
dlood the streets of the capital. The 
following is Sir Archibald’s animated 
description of the great floods in the 
Neva, in 1820 :— 


“From the main channel, where the 
Neva majestically flows through superb 
quays of granite, surmounted by piles of 
palaces, there branch off, as from the great 
canal at Venice, numerous smaller streams, 
forming by their intersection so many isles, 
some covered with streets, and forming the 
most populous quarters; others adorned by 
beautiful villas and public gardens, the re- 
creation of the citizens during their brief 
but brilliant summer. But these canals 
open so many entrances for the floods of the 
Neva or waves of the Baltic to penetrate 
into every part of the city. None of it is 
elevated in its foundations more than a few 
feet above the ordinary level of the water, 
and the spectator shudders to think that the 
rise of the flood, evenin a small degree, may 
threaten the entire city with destruction. 

“This was what in effect happened at 
this time. On several former occasions the 
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river had been much swollen: once, imme- 
diately before the birth of the present Empe- 
ror, it was ten feet above its ordinary level. 
But this was as nothing compared to the 
terrible inundation which now presaged his 
death. All the 19th of November the wind 
blew from the south-west with terrific vio- 
lence, and brought the Baltic waves in such 
a prodigious mass to the mouth of the Neva, 
that its waters were made to regorge, and 
soon its quays were overflowed, and the 
lower parts of the city began to be sub- 
merged. This at first, however, excited 
very little attention, as such floods were not 
uncommon in the end of autumn; but the 
alarm soon spread, and terror was depicted 
in every visage, when it rapidly ascended 
and spread over the whole town. By half- 
past ten the water in the Perspective Newski 
was ten feet deep; in the highest parts of 
the city it was five. The Neva had risen 
four fathoms above its ordinary level, and, 
worse still, it was continuing to rise. The 
whole inhabitants crowded to the upper 
stories of the houses. Despair now seized 
on every heart; the reality of the danger 
came home to every mind; the awful scenes 
of the Deluge were realised in the very cen- 
tre of modern civilisation, At Cronstadt a 
ship of the line was lifted up from a dry 
dock, and floated over the adjacent houses 
into the great square. At eight in the 
morning the cannon of alarm began to be 
discharged. The terrible warning, repeated 
every minute, so unusual amidst the ordi- 
nary stillness of the capital, proved the 
terror which was felt by government, and 
augmented the general consternation. Ships 
torn up from their anchors; boats filled 
with trembling fugitives; stacks of corn 
borne on the surface of the waves from a 
great distance; cattle buffeting with the 
torrent, intermingled with corpses of persons 
drowned, or at their last gasp, imploring 
aid; and immense quantities of furniture, 
and movables of every description, were 
floated on to the most intricate and secluded 
parts of the city. The waters continued to 
rise till four in the afternoon, and every one 
imagined that all who could not save them- 
selves in boats would be drowned. The 
rush was dreadful, accordingly, into every 
vessel that could be seized on, and numbers 
perished in striving to get on board. At 
five in the evening the wind fell, and the 
water sunk as rapidly as it had risen, and 
by the next morning the Neva had returned 
to its former channel. The total loss oc- 
casioned by the wind and the inundation 
was estimated at 100,000,000 rubles 
(£4,000,000) : five hundred persons pe- 
rished in the waves, and twice that number, 
sick or infirm, were drowned in their houses. 
Such had been the violence of the wind and 
flood, that when the waters subsided, they 
were found to have floated from their place 
cannons weighing two tons and a half. 

“At the sight of this terrible calamity, 
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which for a time seemed to bid defiance to 
the utmost human efforts, the Czar, in de- 
spair, stretched forth his hands to Heaven, 
and implored that its anger might fall upon 
his own head, and spare his people. He 
did not, however, neglect all human means 
of mitigating the calamity. Throwing him- 
self into a bark, he visited in person the 
quarters most threatened, distributed the 
troops in the way most likely to be service- 
able, and exposed himself to death repeat- 
edly in order to save his people. All would 
have been unavailing, however, and the city 
totally destroyed, if the wind had not mer- 
cifully abated, and the waters of the Neva 
found their usual vent into the Baltic. 
Munificent subscriptions followed the cala- 
mity; the Emperor headed the list with 
fifty thousand pounds. The most solid 
houses were impregnated with salt, and in a 
manner ruined; and a severe frost which 
set in immediately after, before the water 
had left the houses, augmented the general 
suffering by filling them with large blocks 
of ice. Even the most solid granite was ex- 
foliated, and crumbled away before spring, 
from the effects of the frost on the humid 
structures. The people regarded the cala- 
mity as a judgment of Heaven for not hav- 
ing assisted their Christian brethren (the 
Greeks) during their recent persecutions 
from the Turks; the Emperor, as a punish- 
ment for sins of which he was more imme- 
diately concerned in his domestic relations.” 


The third volume, just published, 
and from which we have already 
given extracts, is quite a book of 
the day. Commencing with the re- 
volt of the Greeks in 1820, it follows 
the checkered history of the contest 
until that ‘“ untoward affair,” the 
battle of Navarino, left the Sultan 
without a fleet, and established the 
independence of the Greeks. The two 
chapters in which those events are 
narrated possess a peculiar interest at 
the present moment, when Greece is 
once more in insurrection against the 
Government of the Turks. The third 
chapter is, if possible, still more attrac- 
tive at the present time, for it is 
devoted to the history of the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in 1828-9,— 
narrating the successes in Asia of 
Prince Paskiewitch, the conqueror of 
Erzeroum, and now generalissimo of 
the Russian forces on the Danube,— 
and ending with the crossing of the 
Balkan by General Diebitch, the ad- 
vance of the Russians to Adrianople, 
and the final submission of the Porte 
to the terms of the Czar. The march 
of the Russian army down the southern 
slopes of the Balkan, and their entry 
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into Adrianople, are thus described by 
our author :— 


“The Turkish army, twenty thousand 
strong, deceived by the exaggerated reports 
which had been spread of Diebitch’s force, 
retired to the ridge of low hills, twenty-five 
miles in front of Constantinople, which had 
so often in ancient times served as a barrier 
against the northern barbarians, Encouraged 
by these circumstances, the Russian general 
determined on advancing to Adrianople. 
After giving his troops a day’s rest, accord- 
dingly, at Jamboli, he advanced by forced 
marches down the course of the river Tomalia 
towards that city. Neither the ardent rays 
of the sun, which shone forth with uncommon 
brilliancy, nor the length of the marches, 
generally twenty miles a-day, nor the rugged 
nature of the roads, which were far worse 
than those over the Balkan, could retard 
the progress of the troops. On they pressed 
with ceaseless vigour, animated to the highest 
degree by the prospect of their approaching 
conquest. When the guns stuck fast, or the 
horses were unable to drag them up the 
ascents, the soldiers harnessed themselves in, 
and got them through, in which they were 
joyfully assisted by the peasants of the coun- 
try, who beheld with transport, after an 
absence of four hundred years, the standards 
of the Cross waving in their valleys, A 
word from Diebitch would have excited a 
general insurrection against the Ottomans; 
but, guided by the humane orders of the 
Emperor, he restrained it, and approached 
the ancient capital of the empire, attended 
only by a joyful and friendly crowd. Ten 
thousand Turks made a show of resistance, 
but it was buf a show; a capitulation was 
entered into, by which the soldiers gave up 
their arms and artillery, consisting of fifty- 
six guns, and the armed inhabitants returned 
to their homes. Next day the magistrates 
brought the keys of the city, which they laid 
at Diebitch’s feet; the people rushed in 
crowds to meet their deliverers; the Russian 
general passed the gates of the town in 
triumph, and took up his residence in the 
palace, recently prepared for Sultan Mah-~ 
moud; and the entry of the Muscovites into 
the ancient capital of their hereditary ene- 
mies ‘resembled,’ says Diebitch, ‘ rather a 
popular féte, than the military conquest of a 
hostile capital.’ ” 


The remainder of the new volume is 
occupied with a narrative of the French 
Revolution of 1830, of which we have 
already spoken, and the monetary cri- 
sis of 1826,—thus completing a series 
of chapters altogether unparalleled in 
point of interest, and which cannot fail 
to secure for this volume a measure of 
of popularity even greater than that 
which its predecesors have so re- 
markably obtained. 
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We cannot any further pursue our 
expository comments upon the portion 
of history embraced in those volumes, 
We desire rather, viewing the work 
nearly as an object of literary criticism, 
to express our opinion as to the style 
in which it is executed. We are 
sleased—nay, delighted with the work ; 
but it has blemishes,—and after a 
calm consideration, we think we can 
tell wherein the work pleases, and 
wherein it fails. 

Like a true artist, Sir Archibald 
Alison begins his work by giving an 
anticipatory review of his subject—a 
Pisgah view of the ground he is to 
travel over — in order that the reader 
may be enabled to appreciate the rela- 
tive importance of the events as the 
occur, and their bearing upon the ulti- 
mate issue. Next, proceeding to the 
body of the work, he prefaces the 
narrative of events occurring in each 
country during the period embraced 
in his History — first of all, by a de- 
scription of the physical appearance 
and resources of that particular coun- 
try, and the number and character of 
its population — giving, moreover, a 
graphic glimpse of the leading events 
of its previous history; so that, in 
truth, his History presents an ever- 
shifting panorama of the various coun- 
tries embraced within the limits of the 
civilised world. Coming next to the 
pure narrative — the kernel portion of 
his work — we find that he treats it in 
the grand, broad style — eliminating 
unimportant details, concentrating his 
strength upon the leading points of 
his narrative, and briefly and rapidly 
passing over the merely connecting 
portions. He is no literary pre-Ra- 
phaelite, like Macaulay — rounding 
every sentence, and treating every de- 
tail with the most perfect finishing ; 
and by so doing, we think, he not only 
saves much valuable time, and spares 
himself much superfluous labour, but 
likewise acts upon wiser principles of 
art, and avoids fatiguing and straining 
the mind of the reader. Another great 
feature in Alison’s writings, is the at- 
tention he pays to the esthetic principle 
of relief—ever and anon Saenhine the 
symmetrical proportions of his work 
for the sake of giving to it more life and 
animation. Thus, for instance, in his 
chapter on Russia, in the second vo- 
lume of his new work, the reader finds 
the last days of the Emperor Alexan- 
der given at a length altogether out of 
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roportion to their actual importance ; 
but the reader never thinks of this, 
and reads on delightedly. So also with 
the flood at St. Petersburg — which, 
we need hardly say, had no influence 
whatever upon the History of Europe ; 
but the animated account of which 
produces a most grateful feeling in the 
mind of the reader, who has been por- 
ing over long pages of important but 
comparatively uninteresting matter. 
He ceases for the moment to think, to 
study, — and only enjoys. It is like a 
man taking up a book of poetry after 
the fatigue of exact thinking, of logi- 
cal exertion; or like the moving and 
enlivening effect of music upon one 
who is jaded and care-worn with the 
work of the day. Relief, in fact, in 
art, appeals to the emotional part of 
man’s nature, in the same way as sym- 
metry finds a response in the intellec- 
tual; and we know few better tests of 
a first-rate artist than his power of 
blending these opposite principles in 
his works — whether these be literary, 
musical, or pictorial—in such a way as 
to produce the most satisfying effect 
upon the general mind. 

Such are the principles of literary 
art upon which Sir Archibald Alison 
manifestly seeks to frame his works ; 
and they are those which we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing to be the 
best. The impartiality of his narra- 
tive has been repeatedly acknowledged 
and eulogised, even by his political an- 
tagonists, and needs no commendation 
from us. However one may differ 
from the opinions he expresses, or con- 
clusions he deduces, the facts which he 
gives may always be relied upon. He 
states his own opinions boldly ; but he 
leaves an equal liberty of judgment to 
his readers, and never seeks to bolster 
up his peculiar views by presenting in 
his narrative only a one-sided aspect of 
the facts. Whenever he comes to an 
important fact or event, he never fails 
to express an opinion as to its relation 
to preceding, or its influence upon 
subsequent occurrences. ‘This is the 
most important office which an histo- 
rian can discharge towards his readers, 
and it is one which no historian ever 
attempted to the same extent as Ali- 
son; but also it is, of all others, per- 
haps, the most difticult. It cannot be 
done off-hand and in haste ; and hence 
our author not unfrequently fails in 
this respect. For example, in the 
work now under review, he more than 
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once says that the French king's coup- 
d'etat, in September 1816, by which 
he rendered more liberal the constitu- 
tionof the Chamber, was a main cause 
of the overthrow of the monarchy in 
1830,—althouch that measure was itself 
modified in 1821, and was, moreover, 
even in the opinion of the Russian Lm- 
peror, a wise and beneficial one. So, 
also, Louis X VIII's. creation of sixty 
peers in the liberal interest in 1819, is 
said to have finally given the ascendan- 
cy in the administration to the Liberals; 
although we find that at no time dur- 
ing Louis XVIII's. reign could the 
democratic party in the Chambers 
beat the Ministerialists, even on party 
questions; and that royalism, on the 
contrary, grew stronger and stronger 
in the Chambers between 1821 and 
1824, necessitating the resignation 
first of the Ministry of M. Decaze, 
then that of the Duke de Richelieu, 
and finally installing that of M. Vil- 
léle—the last of which triumphs of roy- 
alism, a proceeding so contrary to the 
moderate sentiments of the King, that 
he expressed himself in the strong 
terms—‘‘I consider myself annihilated 
from this moment.” 

We might point out not a few mis- 
takes of similar kind, but lesser note, 
did we not remember that the defects 
of a work ought always to be judged 
of in relation to its size. A defect 
which every one would pronounce un- 
pardonable in a sonnet, is passed un- 
noticed, or without a word of censure, 
when occurring in an epic poem. W 
ought to bear in mind, too, that this 
is not only a very large work, but also 
that this is its first edition. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison is not a roi faineant of li- 
terature, who folds his arms compla 
cently after completing a work, and 
never thinks of clearing away the im- 

erfections incidental to composition. 
lis former History is a remarkable 
instance of his attention to correction ; 
and no ordinary reader of that work 
has any idea of the labour which has 
been bestowed upon the revision of the 
successive editions, or of the amount 
of improvement eflected in matters of 
detail. The same thing will unques- 
tionably be done to the present work ; 
and, so far from critically sneering at 
the imperfections which are visible in 
it, we accept them as inseparable from 
that haste of composition which, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, we 
do not desire to see exchanged for a 
2x 
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slower and more perfect method. The 
author, though still possessing the full 
health and strength of ripe manhood, 
has now reached that age when the 
thread of life grows brittle, and subject 
to sudden crises ; and though we trust 
the day is still far distant when the 
most powerful pen of the age shall 
grow fatigued and overborne with its 
work, still it is most desirable that the 
compietion of a great history like = 
should be exposed to as little risk a 
possible. There is but one man ihe 
can write such a history, and that is 
Alison ; but there are many who could 
retouch and perfect it. Let us, then, 
by all means, have the work with as 
little delay as possible. And we trust 
the illustrious author will long be 
spared, not only to complete the great 
mission of his life, but also himself to 
put the finishing touch to his work, 
and see it stand forth a xenwe us au— 
as perfect in execution as it is great in 
design. 

** The modern English mind,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, * has this much in com- 
mon with that of the Greek, that it 
intensely desires in all things the ut- 
most completion or perfection com- 
patible with their nature. This is a 
noble character in the abstract, but 
becomes ignoble when it causes us to 
forget the relative dignities of that 
nature itself, and to prefer the perfect. 
ness of the lower nature to the imper- 
fection of the higher ; not considering 
that in the works of man, those which 
are more perfect in their kind are al- 
ways inferior to those which are in 
their nature liable to more faults and 
shortcomings. For, the finer the na- 
ture, the more flaws it will show through 
the clearness of it; and it is a law of 
this universe, that the best things shall 
be seldomest seen in their best form.” 
These are just remarks—applicable to 
all art—and the truth which they con- 
tain will find expression in the com- 
ments of every critic of Alison’s writ- 
ings who is in any degree worthy of 
his theme. 

The lumen siccum—the clear Aristo- 
telian light of the intellect, which sees 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, is a quality which Sir 
Archibald Alison is not deficient in 
(for he has given proofs of possessing 
it in no ordinary degree), but which 
the haste in which he composes pre- 
vents him adequately exhibiting in his 
historical writings. He does not allow 


himself time to think out all the bear. 
ings of the events upon which he pro- 
nounces judgment; and so, not un- 
frequently, he expresses only a portion 
of the truth, instead of the truth in all 
its entireness. But, like all minds of 
the highest class, he possesses an in- 
tuitive or quasi-intuitive power of dis- 
cerning the truth, — a power which 
(though, like all others, susceptible of 
cultivation) is as much born with a 
man as the inspiration of the poet—nay, 
is that very peculiar form of poetic in- 
ae which, because resembling 
the prophetic, won for the bard of old 
the title of vates. 


“In Roman mouth the graceful name 
Of Poet and of Prophet was the sume,"* 


Whether this intuitive power be not, 
in many cases, actually an instanta- 
neous perception of truth by the soul— 
in the same way as a mirror instanta- 
neously reflects in its true aspect all 
objects presented to it; or whether it 
be, in all, merely the logical processes 
performed with a rapidity which baffles 
our mental perception — even as the 
transit of the lightning-flash appears 
to be instantaneous, though in reality 
it is not — we shall not tarry here to 
inquire. Suffice it to say that this 
mental gift has done much for Sir Ar- 
chibald Alison in all his writings; 
enabling him, in all the leading points 
of history, to discern the truth with a 
rare sagacity, and not seldom, also, to 
perceive those shadows of coming 
events which to all ordinary eyes are 
invisible, but which stalk before the 
rapt eye of genius like real presences— 
very ghosts ‘of the Future. 

It has been said of the great Burke, 
that ‘his knowledge of history 
amounted almost to prescience.”” But 
this phrase does not explain itself—for 
the writer did not comprehend the 
thing of which he spoke. A know- 
ledge of history is always most valu- 
able, but no more confers the power 
of prescience than an acquaintance 
with the signs of algebra enables one 
to discover an unknown quantity. 
Epochs of the world’s history appear 
to revolve in cycles; but the epoch of 
to-day always differs more or less from 
its prototype in former times. Hence, 
though to common eyes such epochs 
seem alike, the results are different,—a 
single accessary, present in the one case 
and absent in the other, sufficing to 
alter the issue, and baffle the expecta. 
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tions of those who think they can 
understand the events of to-day by a 
mere reference to those of yesterday. 
What really produces human prescience 
is—Knowledge ; not using the word in 
its lowest sense (i. e., the mere acqui- 
sition of details), but in its very high- 
est —the understanding, the compre- 


hending of things—the perception of 


their very essence, as well as external 
appearance ; not a mere looking at a 
thing as at the outside of a tulip-bulb, 
but the discernment of its inner folds, 
piercing down to the very germ, 
wherein the Future lies visible in em- 
bryo. Suddenly open the eyes of a 
man from whom Nature, by some 
apparent caprice, has hitherto shut out 
the sights and sounds, and with them 
a knowledge of the phenomena of the 
outer world, and show him the seed 
or germ of a rose-plant; tell him you 
mean to put it in the earth, and ask 
him what he expects it to be some 
months hence. He will answer, ‘* The 
same as now;” and will be astonished 
to find that it has grown a plant, with 
roots striking downwards and a leafy 
stem shooting up. Ask him again what 
he expects it by-and-bye to become, and 
taught by former failure, he will pro- 
bably attempt no answer. But, after 
having seen it pass from germ to 
plant, and shoot out now leaves, now 
branches, now buds, and, lastly, full- 
blown roses, ever growing larger and 
more beautiful; ask him then what he 
thinks will happen next, and he will 
assuredly answer that he expects some 


other and gtill fuller development of 


the plant, although he cannot say 
what that next development may be. 
Instead of this, oe surprise the rose 
droops, the les ‘fall, the stem wi- 
thers, the plAnt Tlies, or seemsto die— 
fading so utterly that, were you to pro- 
mise “him that. by-and-bye you would 
yet cull for him a rosy ‘bouquet from 
its branches, he would only remain si- 


lent in confessed ignorance or amaze- 
ment. Or, take your boyjto a cloth- 
mill, and show him some wool put into 
a box at one end of a machine,—would 
he believe you, save by the blessed in- 
stinct of filial faith, that that loose and 
fleecy substance would reappear at the 
other end of the machine in the shape 
of broadcloth? Or finally, take Bab- 
bage’s calculating-machine, and say 
who, but one most intimately conver- 
sant with its marvellous and intricate 
structure, could foretell its operations? 
After seeing it roll out numbers upon 
numbers in a steady and never-varying 
series, through myriads and millions up 
to a point where sums become almost 
unreadable and incomprehensible in 
their vastness, not even the most intel- 
ligent of observers could ever expect 
that at last a change would set in, the 
old series be departed from, anda new 
principle come into play. Only the man 
who had mastered the structure of the 
instrument in all its entireness, who 
knew its nature to the very core, could 
predict so unexpected and apparently 
impossible a result. 

Even so is it that a far-seeing writer 
like Alison occasionally utters predic- 
tions of the future, which seem but 
* idle tales” to the community at large, 
and discerns a hidden germ of reaction 
in a movement which is destined in due 
time to reverse its current—or the ris- 
ing of some cloud ‘no bigger-than a 
man’s hand” on the horizon of Europe, 
which in another generation will be 
sweeping over and altering the face of 
the civilised world. In this respect, 
as in many others, his volumes aré 
replete with instruction, and of pecu- 
liar interest in these times of coming 
crises. And we may conclude with 
the remark, that if his former work 
were a “portal to the Present,”, this 
one is the Present itself; and conse- 
quently, to all those who can read its 
pages aright, a key to the Future. 
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MADEMOISELLE DUMESNIL. 


Mapemorsette Demesnit has left be- 
hind her the reputation of having been 
the greatest tragic actress the French 
Theatre ever pr oduced. Madlle. Clai- 
ron is often estimated as ranking next 
to her, but the best critics hesitate to 
place them in equal positions. They 
may be considered the Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss O'Neill of France —their 
peculiar styles being marked by the 
same distinctive attributes. In regu- 
Jar succession they were followed “by 
Duchesnois and Georges, who con- 
tinued the line with undiminished lus- 
tre. Dumesnil lived to a very advanced 
period of life. She survived her re- 
tirement from the stage twenty-seven 
years, and died on the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1803, being then more than ninety. 
She made her first appearance in Paris 
in 1737, and her last, in 1776; having 
performed for several seasons in the 
country before she obtained an en- 
gagement in the metropolis, it may be 
computed that her theatrical career 
continued for half a century. 

Marie Francoise Dumesnil was born 
in 1713, and never married. Her pe e- 
culiar strength lay in representing 
parts which required queenly dignity, 
deep pathos, agonised grief, or the ve- 
hement display iy of anger, jealousy, and 
despair. She trusted much to physi- 

calenergy and rapid transition, but 
regulated her powers at the same time 
by | sound judgment, and a strict regard 
to the dictates of nature. Her object 
was to produce great effects, and to 
excite the audience to a ri upture of ap- 
plause, per haps twice or thrice in the 
course of a long and arduous charac- 
ter. Her tactics resembled those of a 
general who concentrates his force for 
one great action, instead of hazarding 
it in doubtful skirmishes. Clairon 
always pleased in the characters in 
which Dumesnil astonished. In the 
terrible part of Phedre, in Racine’s 
celebrated tragedy, Dumesnil was said 


to have exceeded Madlle. Champmelé, 
for whom the character was originally 
written, and who studied under the 
author himself, in the double capacity 
of his pupil and mistress. Racine was 
so charmed with the performance of 
the fair Champmeélé, that he declared 
Phedre would die with her ; but he al- 
tered his opinion, and punished her 
infidelity in a bitter sarcasm (which 
Boileau’ rhymed into an epigram), 
when she deserted him for the Count 
of Clermont-Tonnerre.* On this 
domestic disruption, another wit of the 
day composed the following quatrain, 
which cannot be translated, as the 
point lies in the play upon names :— 
* A la plus tendre amour, clle fut deetinée, 
Qui prit long tems Racine dans son coeur ; 


Mais par un insigne malheur, 
Le Tonnerre est venu, qui l'a deracinée.” 


An anecdote is told of Dumesnil, 


connected with her performance of 


Cleopatre in Marmontel’s tragedy of 
the same name, which came out in 
1750, and was ever one of her favour- 
ite representations. When preparing 
for death, in a frenzy of passion, she 
exclaims— 


“Je maudirois les dieux, s’ils me rendirentle jour." 


“ T should curse the gods, if they restored me back 
to life." 


An old officer, seated immediately 
behind, in one of the balcony boxes, 
was so carried away by the reality of 
the scene, that he struck her violently 
on the back, exclaiming with great 
vehemence, ‘‘ Infernal cat, go to the 
devil at once!" This act of extrava- 
gance interrupted the performance, 
and for the moment utterly confound. 
ed the actress; who, nevertheless, at 
the end of the play, thanked the en- 
thusiastic auditor for paying her the 
highest compliment which the powerful 
fidelity of her impersonation could 
have ‘called forth. It was so with 


La Champmélé was a pluralist in her affections, and a married woman besides. 
“Here are six of us,” said Racine, “all her devoted lovers, and the only one not jealous is 


her husband.” 
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Sandford, who considered himself un- 
successful in a villain, unless intelligi- 
ble disapprobation was showered upon 
him; and it has also been said of 
Cooke, that he looked upon hisses as 
the surest evidence of his excellence 
in Stukely or Iago. A French au- 
dience is much more apt to be subdued 
by the intensity of an actor, than an 
English one. In proof of this, innu- 
merable examples might be quoted. 
On another occasion, when Dumesnil, 
as Merope, was proceeding to order 
the death of Egiste, not knowing who 
he was, a voice from the pit, almost 
inarticulate with sobs, cried out, 
«€ Don’t kill him ; he is your own son!” 
During a performance of Britannicus, 
a grenadier posted on the stage, after 
the custom of the time, was so intent 
on the action of the play, and so in- 
dignant at the treachery of Narcissus, 
that he presented his musket at the 
actor, and would have shot him dead, 
had he not been prevented. _Preville 
was once going on as Larissole, in the 
Mercure “Galant, when the sentry 
placed in the wing, taking him actually 
for a drunken soldier, ‘stopped him, 
and exclaimed, ‘* For heaven’s sake, 
comrade, don’t appear in that state, or 
I shall be sent to the black-hole !” 
The tragedy of Cleopatre, by Mar- 
montel, is a very poor affair, and suc- 
ceeded with great difficulty. Crebillon 
pronounced the subject unfit for the 
tragic muse, and more suited to an 
opera. In those days there was a law 
in France against hissing in the pit, a 
regulation which was strictly enforced 
by the presence of a detachment of 
gens-d’armes. On the first represen- 
tation of Marmontel’s play, towards 
the end, a furious sibilation proceeded 
from a solitary mouth in the very 
centre of the interdicted arena. The 
police rushed towards the spot to 
seize the daring infractor of the law, 
but he had the activity and good-for- 
tune to escape ; whereupon the whole 
audience burst out into an immoderate 
roar of laughter, which was not for- 
bidden during the representation of a 
tragedy, although much more likely to 
produce a fatal effect. In the play, 
as in history, Cleopatra kills herself by 
the bite of an asp. The celebrated 
mechanician, Vaucanson, was employed 
to construct this reptile, which he did 
with such exquisite skill, that it not 
only twisted itself with ‘all the plasti- 
city of living nature, but hissed loudly 
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when the Egyptian queen applied it to 
her neck. The house rang with ap- 
plause, and Vaucanson saved Mar- 
montel. After the piece was over, 
‘What do you think of this?” said 
his next neighbour to Voltaire, who 
happened to be present. ‘ 1 am of the 
opinion of the asp,” replied the caustic 
satirist. Marmontel was greatly dis- 
comfited by the cold reception of his 
play on the first night, and appealed 
to the king; but he declined to inter- 
fere, saying, “I will not allow the pit 
to hiss, but to interdict laughing at a 
tragedy, is beyond the reach even of 
royal authority.” 

Merope, in Voltaire’s tragedy, was 
another of the parts in which Madlle. 
Dumesnilestablished a highreputation. 
In this, for the first time, she broke 
through the old conventional rule 
which prescribed a stately, measured 

cadence of step, and a fixed position, 
no matter what might be the excitement 
of the situation, or the intensity of the 
passion to be expressed. In the fifth 
act, the young prince, Egiste, is on the 
point of being executed, when Merope, 
in the last agony of desp: iir, exclaims— 
66 Stop — he is my son!” Dumesnil, 
on uttering these words, rushed across 
the stage “with the force and rapidity 
of lightning, and threw herself upon his 
neck, to the surprise of the audience 
and the utter bewilderment of the 
critics, who, until then, had not the 
most remote suspicion that a mother, 
in such a situation, ought to depart 
from her ordinary collected demeanour, 
or quicken her step. In common with 
all first-rate artists, Dumesnil possessed 
the power of producing great effects 
with small materials. One of her most 
extraordinary performances was in the 
little part of the Mother of Rhodope, 
in Boursault’s comedy of Esope a la 

‘our. This is the old woman of the 
piece, who only appears once. The 
comedy itself is a mere series of dis- 
connected scenes. The mother com- 
plains to Esop that her daughter . (be- 
come rich) has left her destitute in ab- 
ject poverty. When Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil uttered the line— 


* J’ai loué cet habit pour paraitre un peu brave.” 
And again— 
** Pour m’avoir meconnue, en suis je moins sa mere?” 
the whole house burst into tears and 


sobs, as an accompaniment to the na. 
tural pleading of the actress. 
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The theatrical character and preten- 
tions of Dumesnil have been sketched 
by her rivaland contemporary, Clairon, 
in her own memoirs. ‘The portrait 
is a little qualified by professional 
jealousy and prejudice, and must be 
received with due allow ance. Without 
adopting her judgment in its full ex- 
tent, we may perceive that it contains 
much that is true and correct. Clairon 
was the youngest, by ten years, 
but both died in 1803. Sturz,* a 
German savant and critic, resident at 
that time in Paris, writing to Garrick 
in 1768, speaks rather disparagingly 
of Dumesnil; but she was then in her 
fifty-sixth year, and her powers might 
reasonably be supposed to be on the 
wane. He says —‘‘I have also seen 
Madlle. Dumesnil, who used to enter 
like a lowering cloud, and dart light- 
ning around her. Her performance 
altogether did not please me; her 
talents are exhausted.” Sturz, it must 
be recollected, was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Clairon, although not blind to 
her faults. ‘She (Dumesnil) played 
Agrippina, and in some places exerted 
her strength so far as to make the heart 
shudder at her sufferings, but she like- 
wise pronounced whole sentences with 
cold monotony, and thus again de- 
stroyed the impression.” Great actors 
and actresses have often been com- 
pelled to adopt this course in very ar- 
duous characters, from a necessity of 
husbanding their physical powers. Sen 
Kemble’s asthma sometimes forced him 
to slumber through subordinate scenes, 
that he might wake up with overpower- 
ing encrgy in particular passages. Here 
follows the substance of Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s critical analysis of her sister 
of the buskin. 


‘‘Mademoiselle Dumesnil had no 
articular advantage of beauty or 
gure. Her physiognomy, her size, her 

appearance altogether, though without 
any natural defect, seemed character- 
istic of the manner of a bourgeoise, 
deficient in grace and elegance, and 
often on a level with those of the very 
lowest classes of the people. However, 
her head was finely formed and well 
placed, her eyes expressive and com- 
manding, and when she pleased, capa- 
ble of inspiring respect, awe, and even 
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terror. Her voice, deficient in flex- 
ibility, seldom touched the feelings ; 
but it was strong, sonorous, and in 
every respect adequate to the most 
violent bursts of passion. Her pro- 
nunciation was pure; she had no im- 
pediment as to the volubility of her 
utterance. Her action was occasion- 
ally too violent for a woman, it had 
neither ease nor delicacy, but she was 
extremely sparing in its use. Full of 
warmth and pathos, nothing could be 
more overpowering than her personifi- 
cation of maternal distress and despair. 
The true expression of nature which 
she displayed in such characters, ren- 
dered her acting as near the sublime 
us can be conceived. The passions of 
love, ambition, or pride, were but 
faintly represented by her; but as she 
was still young, jealous of rivalship, 
and ambitious of acquiring the reputa- 
tion of the first actress of the age, 
great hopes were entertained of her 
emulation and future experience. Such 
was Madlle. Dumesnil when I first ap- 
peared in Paris, 

‘* The system of study to which I had 
devoted myself, from the first moment 
when I assumed the stage as a profes- 
sion, by making me sensible of my own 
defects, in a few years taught me to 
discern those of others. I perceived 
that the object of Mademoiselle Du- 
mesnil was rather to captivate the mul- 
titude than to please a few select con- 
noisseurs, A ranting manner, singu- 
larly abrupt transitions, a familiar 
mode of utterance, more suited to co- 
medy than tragedy, and a vulgar ac- 
tion, often superseded those grand and 
impressive beauties, of which she had 
before given such eminent proofs. 
The ignorant and unreflecting ex- 
claimed, ‘ Bravo! Nature! Bravo!’ 
I, who admitted great talents even in 
a rival, could not avoid regretting the 
change I perceived, and I took the 
liberty of inquiring the cause. ‘You 
were pursuing with such certainty the 
road to fame,’ said I, ‘that I cannot 
conceive how or why you have volun- 
tarily deviated from it. Safe in the 
esteem of the public, as well as in your 
own approbation, what can you possi- 
bly propose to yourself by such eccen. 
tricities? Does the laugh you now 
excite appear more flattering to you 


* Sturz was in the suite of the King of Denmark when he visited England in 1768, and 
then became acquainted with Garrick. 
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than the admiration you formerly ex- 
perienced? Does it become you to 
confound Semiramis * with the wife of 
Sganarelle? What can you mean by 
these forced tones at the end of every 
couplet? To what object are you 
sacrificing your understanding, your 
reason, and your talents? Whatever 
may be the advantages you expect to 
derive from your new system, I assure 
you it afflicts me, and my frankness in 
telling you so is a proof of it.’ 
«**T have listened to you,’ she re- 
lied; ‘and I return you my thanks, 
Toes anxiety on my account appears 
disinterested, and I shall answer you 
without reserve. You are aiming at 
what you consider truth and perfec- 
tion, points you will never reach, and 
which no one would understand, even 
if you attained them. 
persons of real sound judgment in a 
mixed assembly, such as a crowded 
theatre (supposing there should be any 
at all), may possibly amount to one or 
two; the remainder judge without 
examination, depending upon the opi- 
nions of others, or the established repu- 
tation of the performer. Rapid utter- 


ance, overpowering volubility, bursts 
of passion, and whatever is singular 


and uncommon, strike them; they are 
hurried away by the impulse of the 
moment, and applaud with rapture. 
Let one person start up and exclaim 
‘«* Bravo!” and the word is instantly 
echoed by the entire audience. Your 
deep and learned researches are too pro- 
found for the multitude ; the public nei- 
ther perceive, understand, nor are af- 
fected by them. Your solitary connois- 
seur, whose passions are in general re- 
pressed by age, wisdom, constitutional 
coldness, or experience, conceals his 
impression, whatever it may be, without 
daring to manifest it. An audience, 
on leaving the theatre, mixes with the 
rest of the public, and imparts its en- 
thusiasm. ‘* Whence come you? What 
was the play? Who were the per- 
formers?” ** Mesdemoiselles Dumesnil 
and Clairon; the former was applauded 
to the skies, the latter appeared cold 


Mademoiselle Dumesuil. 
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and formal.” It is thus our reputa- 
tions as actresses are formed, and, de- 
pend upon it, if you continue the same 
course you have hitherto pursued, I 
shall be exalted to the skies, and you 
will be left grovelling upon earth.’ 

**¢T am far,’ answered I, ‘ from 
having attained the object I propose; 
but I already begin to perceive that, 
in spite of all you say, it is within 
reach. The path is long and arduous, 
but I do not venture a step without 
the aid of study and reason. Who 
constantly searches after truth, must, 
sooner or later, arrive at it; while 
those who pursue a dazzling illusion, 
are sure to be misled. The public is 
not so ignorant as you would have it 
believed to be. You seem to forget 
how often it forms an accurate judg- 
ment upon the works submitted to its 
decision. The finest thoughts and most 
delicate sentiments are those which make 
the strongest and most immediate im- 
pression. Even the galleries, which 
one would naturally suppose are com- 
posed of that part of the public the 
least difficult to be pleased, will admit 
of no fault in violation either of his- 
tory, language, or the manners and con- 
sistency of the personages represented 
in a drama, The more I examiue 
these points, the more sanguine I am 
that my studies will not be thrown 
away. You see that I always command 
attention, frequently encouragement ; 
and if you continue to have no other 
guide than folly, the balance will be 
the reverse of that which you have 
predicted.’ 

‘* From that moment I redoubled my 
researches, and reflected more than 
ever before I ventured to appear in 
a new character ; while Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil pursued, without restraint, 
the impulsive system she had adopted. 
This talented actress, who might have 
been the best the world had ever 
seen but the pen drops from my 
hand in unavailing regret.” 

Here La Clairon concludes her lec- 
ture; and it will be readily conceded 
that her arguments are of a higher 


* The gentle Clairon, who lectured her rival on the practice of assisting nature by mecha- 


nical effect, had no objection sometimes to copy her example. 


At the last rehearsal of Vol- 


taire’s Semiramis, Dumesnil ordered an accompaniment of thunder throughout a particular 


soliloquy, which greatly increased the impression of the scene, 
“ How will you have it ?” cried out the pro- 
“Exactly like what you gave Mademoiselle 


manded thunder also, in a similar situation. 
perty-man, from above, “long or short?” 
Dumesnil,” was the answer. 


In the fifth act, Clairon de- 
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order than those of her competitor. 
But Clairon, with all her excellencies, 
was somewhat methodical in her style, 
and trusted too much to study, and 
too little to natural feeling. Perfec- 
tion in the histrionic art can only be 
attained by a skilful blending of both ; 
but to produce strong effects, nature 
must ever predominate over fixed rules. 
Sturz, from whom we have already 
quoted, bears strongly upon this prin- 
ciple in his correspondence with Gar- 
rick, and particularly when speaking 
of Clairon. He says :—* Shall I now, 
as I have taken upon me the scurvy 
occupation of a critic, who, like a 
fraudulent dealer, sells no incense 
without alloy — shall I confess to the 
acknowledged friend of Mademoiselle 
Clairon, that it appe: ared to me as if 
this great representative of every feel- 
ing seemed herself to feel but little; 
all her points seemed to be studied, 
and every minute action previously 
fixed upon? She understands, like the 
ancients, how to modulate her voice, 
and can, I have no doubt, account for 
every note. I am, ’tis true, convinced 
that enthusiastic spirits can as little 
form an actor as talent alone. He 
must, like the statuary, long make life 
and nature his study. But Horace is, 
nevertheless, right, when he says that 
we cannot affect | others, unless we our- 
selves are affected. 

To these remarks Garrick replies as 
follows :—*‘ Mdlle. Clairon has every- 
thing that art and a good understand. 
ing, with natural spirit, can give her; 
but her heart has none of those in- 
stantaneous feelings, that life-blood, 
that keen sensibility, that electrical 
fire, which bursts at once from genius, 
and shoots through the veins, ‘ mar- 
row, bones, and all,’ of every specta- 
tor. She is so conscious and cert: ajn 
of what she can do, that she never suf- 
fers the emotion of the moment to 
come upon her unexpectedly; but I 
pronounce that the greatest strokes of 
genius have been unknown to the actor 
himself. The incidental circumstance, 
the warmth of the scene, has sprung 
the mine, as it were, as much to his 
own surprise as that of the audience. 
Thus I make a difference between a 
great genius anda good actor. The 


first will realise the feelings of his cha- 
racters, and be transported beyond 
himself; while the other, with great 
powers and sense, will give extreme 
pleasure ; but he never, as Horace 
suys— 

* * Pectus inaniter angit, 


Irritat, mulcet, fulsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus.’ 


Your idea of the French most exactly 
agrees with mine. Their politesse has 
reduced their characters to such a 
sameness, their humours and passions 
are so curbed by habit, that when you 
have seen half a-dozen F rench men and 
women, you have seen the entire na- 
tion. In England, ev ery man is a dis- 
tinct being, “and requires a distinct 
study to investigate him. Itis from this 
great variety that our comedies are less 
uniform than the French, and our cha- 
racters more strong and dramatic.” 

While speaking ot Mdlle. Dumesnil, 
we ought not to pass over in silence 
another of her eminent contemporaries, 
who preceded her by a few years in 
point of time — Jeanne Catherine 
Gaussin, the favourite performer of Vol- 
taire, and the original representative eof 
his Zaire ; immortalised by the poet in 
a copy of verses prefixed to the first 
printed edition of the play, and equally 
celebrated for her beauty and ability. 
Of low origin and little education, she 
possessed a natural elegance, taste, 
and grace, which triumphed over all 
obstacles, and placed her name high 
in the roll of theatric reputation, 
She succeeded best in parts of passion- 
ate tenderness, but was equally capa- 
ble of sustaining characters of broad 
comic humour. “In 1758, she married 
an Italian, named Toalaigo, who had 
been an opera dancer ; retired from 
the stage five years later, on religious 
scruples, and died in 1767. Mdlle. 
Dumesnil continued to act until she 
reached her grand climacteric, in 1776 ; 
her younger rival, Clairon, having left 
the throne of Melpomene to her. sole 
possession eleven years before. It 
would have been well for her fame if 
she had not tarried on the scene of 
early triumphs, until her powers were 
enfeebled, and she presented but a 
fuint shadow of what she once had 
been. 


MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON, 


Tats great ornament of the French 
stage was born of humble parents, in 


1723, at the little village of St. Wanon 
de Condé, near Condé in French Flan. 
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ders. She was a seven months’ child, 
and apparently so little likely to live, 
and so feeble, that it was deemed ex- 
pedient that she should be baptized a 
few hours after her birth. Her infancy 
and early youth passed without indul- 
gent tenderness, and with scarcely any 
education. At eleven years of age she 
could barely read. Her catechism and 
missal were the only books with which 
she was familiar; and her head was 
stuffed with idle tales of apparitions and 
sorcerers, which were constantly re- 
lated to her as authentic history. She 
has left her own memoirs, composed 
long after her retirement from public 
life, in the ease and leisure of declining 
years, and containing a lively descrip- 
tion of her thoughts, feelings, and opi- 
nions, private and professional, at dif- 
ferent important epochs. ‘The book 
may be depended on about as much 
as autobiographies in general, which, 
without absolutely perverting facts, 
alter them so by prejudicial inferences, 
that it is not always easy to recognize 
the truth. All persons take a favour- 
able view of their own actions and 
motives, and either mistake from 
false judgment, or intentionally misre- 
present, to make out the most favour- 
able case they can for themselves. 
There can be no doubt that we know 
the incentive causes of our actions 
better than our most intimate friends 
can divine them; but do we always tell 
them truly to ourselves? and if not, are 
we likely to be more candid when we 
parade them for the inspection of the 
world? Vanity is inseparable from 
the self-chronicler — and vanity is as- 
suredly not a good foundation for truth. 
The confessions of a “‘seraphic mad- 
man,” like Rousseau, as he was mildly 
denominated by Bishop Warburton, 
can never be quotedas a type of ordinary 
human character. 

The father of the young Hypolite 
Clairon having died while she was 
yet a child, the family removed to 
Paris. Her mother, severe and vio- 
lent, from ignorance, superstition, 
and habit, rather than natural tem- 
perament, treated her with syste- 
matic harshness; told her she must 
earn her bread by manual labour, and 
never suffered her to sit for five mi- 
nutes without a needle in her fingers. 
She had a natural antipathy to work 
of this kind, but said little, while she 
did nothing. Her disposition was 
strangely compounded of passive gen- 
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tleness and indomitable decision. At 
length some neighbours, touched by 
her beauty, intelligence, and docility, 
prevailed upon her mother to take awé ay 
the needles, and leave the child to her- 
self. She was then constantly shut up 
alone in aroom, which looked upon the 
street; but as the windows were high 
and closed, she was unable to amuse 
herself by examining the casual passen- 
gers. By standing on a chair she could 
peep into the opposite house, then 
occupied by Mademoiselle Dangeville, 
a young actress of the French Theatre, 
the predecessor of Mars, and the most 
accomplished soubrette the Parisian 
boards had ever produced. She was 
taking a lesson in dancing, surrounded 
by her mother and family, who looked 
on with delight at her graceful move- 
ments, and encouraged her with ca- 
resses and applause. The young Hy- 
polite felt at once the bitter contrast 
of their destinies, and descending from 
her chair, burst into an agony of tears. 
‘“*What have you been doing?” ex- 
claimed her mother, as she burst angrily 
into the room, and disturbed her re- 
verie. ‘‘ Nothing,” replied the child, 
suddenly terrified into a falsehood; 
‘hi aving no occupation, I fell asleep.” 
Jeing often punished by solitary con- 
finement, she had many opportunities 
of watching the movements of her new 
divinity, which she studied with intense 
curiosity, and with such profitable ad- 
vantage, that all the visitors of the 
house concluded, from her increased 
grace and elegance of manners, that 
she had been unde ar the tuition of mas- 
ters. Even her mother perceived and 
noticed the improvement with appro- 
bation. In the meantime, her secret 
weighed heavily upon her mind, and 
she became ardently anxious to dis- 
cover who and what her fascinating 
neighbour could be. A friend and 
visitor, who had always paid her more 
attention than the rest, at length in- 
formed her of the nature of a theatre, 
and that Mademoiselle Dangeville was 
one of its leading attractions. She 
promised even to “take her to a play, 
and with much difficulty prevailed upon 
her mother to consent. The good 
woman considered a play- house the 
high-road to damnation, and growled 
long and loudly before she yielded. 
Hypolite was permitted to enter the 
theatre, and saw the Earl of Essex of 
Thomas Corneille, and the Amorous 
Follies of Regnard. She remained si- 
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lent in absorbed attention throughout 
the performance ; and when she re- 
turned home, was unable to eat her 
supper, or articulate a word. Her mo- 
ther, probably expecting some amuse- 
ment from her minute account of what 
she had seen, flew into a passion, at 
her apparent listlessness, and sent her 
angrily out of the room, exclaiming, 
** Get along to bed, you stupid animal |” 
Her mind was too much occupied with 
the new world that had broken in on 
her to sleep; and the next morning, 
she took the whole family by surprise, 
repeating to them more than an hun- 
dred verses of the tragedy, and two- 
thirds of the entertainment. In doing 
this, she changed her voice according 
to the character and situation, and 
copied the manner of the different 
actors so exactly, that her auditors 
were no less astonished by her prodi- 
gious memory than by her extraordi- 
nary powers of imitation. The admi- 
ration and encouragement of the rest 
had no effect upon her mother, who 
exclaimed with a frown that she would 
a thousand times rather see her make 
a gown or a shift, than hear her recite 
all that nonsense. The child, seeing 
that she was supported, declared reso- 
lutely that she would never work, and 
was determined to be an actress. She 
was then beaten, and abused into si- 
lence, threatened with starvation, and 
for two months endured cruel privations, 
which had no effect beyond strengthen- 
ing her determination, At length, 
through the intercession of a friend 
whom she consulted, her mother re- 
laxed in her cruel treatment, and 
yielded to her daughter’s wishes, who 
was taken to rehearse before Deshais, 
a leading actor of the Italian theatre. 
He saw the innate talent of the young 
candidate, and introduced her to his 
companions. She obtained an appear- 
ance at the early age of thirteen, and 
was received with unanimous applause. 
Her mother then became reconciled to 
the step she had taken, and supplied 
her with masters, under whom, by na- 
tural quickness, and a most retentive 
memory, she soon made up for the 
absence of early instruction. But 
being small of stature, even for her 
age, very young, and without powerful 
interest, she was compelled, at the end of 
a year, toseek an engagement elsewhere. 
Accordingly she repaired to the country, 
and performed at Rouen for several 
seasons. As she approached towards 


womanhood, and her beauty increased, 
she was, as might have been expected, 
assailed by many suitors, and was 
nearly forced by her mother into a 
distasteful marriage, from which, how- 
ever, she contrived to escape with the 
independent spirit and firmness which 
never deserted her through life. An. 
other disappointed lover, named Gal- 
liard, revenged himself by a most 
unmanly libel, in the form of a bio- 
graphical notice, which has been un- 
justly attributed to the pen of the 
Count de Caylus. From Rouen, the 
young Clairon proceeded to Ghent, 
where she was tempted by the offer of an 
immense settlement from an English 
nobleman, of high rank and fortune. 
Lord M——. Butthe young enthusiast 
was a patriot, and loved her country, 
as she admired her art. She consi- 
dered England as the natural foe of 
France, and listened to no advances 
proceeding from the ranks of the ene- 
my. Returning to Paris, she appeared 
at theopera. Being gifted with a voice 
of great compass, although indifferently 
skilled in music, she succeeded beyond 
her expectations; but success in this 
line afforded her little satisfaction, her 
object being to establish herself as a 
great tragic actress. At the end of 
four months, she resigned her operatic 
engagement, and offered herself to the 
Theatre Francois, where she was readily 
accepted. The managers expected that 
she would, after the usual custom, be 
content to appear in a secondary cha- 
racter, and work her way by degrees, 
She boldly demanded for her debit, 
the great part of Phedre, in. which 
Mademoiselle Dumesnil stood without a 
rival. The authorities were astonished, 
and endeavoured to resist what they 
looked upon as unprecedented audacity ; 
but the young actress was determined 
to carry her point. Either you want 
me, or you do not,” she observed, in 
reply to their urgent remonstances. 
**T have a right to choose my opening 
part; and I play Phedre, or I play not 
atall.” On the 19th September, 1743, 
she passed through the ordeal with the 
most triumphant success. At that 
time she had not conpleted her twen- 
tieth year. The Mercure de France, the 
great critical organ of the day, con- 
tained the following paragraph :— 
‘On the 19th inst., the tragedy of 
Phedre was performed at the Frangois, 
in which a new actress, Mademoiselle 
Clairon, presented herself for the first 
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time. She performed the leading cha- 
racter with universal applause. This 
young lady possesses quick intelligence, 
and “expressed, in a very beautiful 
voice,the different feelings by which she 
appeared to be affected. Nature has 
gifted her with a happy combination of 
talents suitable to the representation of 
youth, beauty, and personal attraction.’ 
This amounted to great encouragement 
from a source so influential. The 
Mercure was looked up to as the 
oracle of public opinion, and a dictum 
pronounced in its pages amounted 
either to a passport, or a sentence of 
condemnation. After this, the progress 
of Clairon was safe and rapid, while 
she assisted her own advance by the 
most indefatigable application. 

In the course of these studies, she 
found dancing necessary for the grace- 
ful carriage of her person, and for the 
different gestures requisite in the va- 
rious parts she was called on to repre- 
sent; drawing, for the study of atti- 
tudes ; singing, for the modulation of 
voice ; grammar, to ascertain the im- 
port, pronune iation, and expre ssion of 
words ; versification, to do justice to 
the metrical art ; geography, mytholo- 
gy, and, above all, history, to acquire 
a knowledge of the religions, customs, 
and manners of the personages of dif. 
ferent periods and nations brought 
upon the stage. This intelligent and 
persevering actress did not confine her 
studies to the mechanical parts of her 
profession ; she tried to investigate 
the dominant passions of the human 
heart, in order to analyze and seize 
their different shades ; ‘and it was by 
such minute examination, as she in- 
forms us, that she enabled herself to 
discriminate irony from disdain, dis- 
dain from contempt, warmth of temper 
from violent passion, impatience from 
wrath, fear from fright, and fright 
from terror. These delicate pencil- 
lings distinguish the accomplished 
artist from the coarse dauber, and 
mark the line between ordinary capa- 
city and exalted genius. The canons 
laid down by Mademoiselle Clairon in 
her memoirs, the result of long reflec- 
tion towards the close of a protracted 
life, offer a profitable field of instrue- 
tion, with a guide who seldom deviates 
into an erroneous path. Many of our 
own leading performers have trusted 
almost exclusiv ely to natural gifts and 
the routine of practice, without faith 
in the efficacy of study. Mrs. Prit- 


chard seldom read more of any play 
than her own part, as supplied to her 

by the prompter ; and we could name, 
without difficulty, more than one lady 
who has attained considerable eminence 
without being able to read at all, 
but who acquired the character she 
had to represent by having it recited 
to her by others. 

In the course of her memoirs, 
Mdlle. Clairon reviews critically the 
principal parts she was accustomed to 
act, points out their most prominent 
features, and describes her own feelings 
and intentions in metamorphosing her- 
self into their minds and forms ; she 
even endeavours to correct the poet 
himself, when his ideas seem to her to 
fall short of historical and moral truth, 
Here she occasionally falls into error 
(what critic does not ?) and verges on 
extravagances ; but one absurdity is 
redeemed by at least half-a-dozen ju- 
dicious conclusions; and the reader 
must be very unreasonable who is not 
satisfied with the preponderance. Dr. 
Johnson said that every book contained 
something worth re membering ; but 
one of which three-fourths is valuable, 
may be looked upon as a ara avis. 
According to this fair authority, thea- 
trical performers, in the capital of a 
great empire, should accustom them- 
selves to assume a kind of dignity and 
decorum in private life, in order to 
render their conduct on the stage in 
the representation of great personages 
more easy and natural, John Kemble 
was a practical disciple of that doc- 
trine; he seldom relaxed from his 
habitual solemnity, even when under 
the genial influence of Bacchus; and 
both | he and Mrs. Siddons, when speak- 
ing of each other, frequently used the 
plural pronoun, as, Our sister Sarah,” 
and “ Our brother John.” Mossop 
carried this to a ridiculous extent, and 
adopted an inflated manner on the 
most trivial occasions. ‘* Woman!” 
said he to an unfortunate actress who 
in vain assailed him for her arrears of 
salary, = begone from the presence, 
and trouble us no longer!” One night, 
when he returned home to his lodgings, 
after performing King Richard IIL, he 
flew into a violent passion with his 
servant, who appeared before him with 
a small candle, and exclaimed—* Fel- 
low! is that wretched rushlight fit to 
light his majesty to bed?” 

“The tragic actor,” says La Clai- 
ron, * should appropriate, in common 
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life, the style and manners of such cha- 
racters as his cast of parts most 
frequently requires. If I am only a 
vulgar and ordinary woman during 


twenty of the four-and-twenty hours of 


the day, whatever efforts I may make, 
I shall be only an ordinary and vulgar 

woman in Agrippina or Semiramis, 
during the remaining four.” In so- 
ciety, “she was nick-named the Queen 
of Carthage, and she was flattered by 
the title. Sturz, in a letter to Garrick, 


elaborately reviews the performance of 


Clairon in this che aracter of Dido. The 
play, by Le France, is a very common- 
place, stiltified affair; but it contains 
one remarkable line, which was ex- 
punged by the censor, and not allowed 
to be spoken— 


“ Le premier des Roi ne fut qu'un usurpateur.” 


Voltaire borrowed the idea, and im- 
“ae the verse, in Merope, as fol- 
ows :— 


“ Le premier qui fut Roi, fut un soldat heureux,” 


But he neither acknowledged his obli- 
gation, nor fell under the ban of 
the police. We have elsewhere re- 
corded an anecdote connected with 
this particular passage, which occurred 
soon after the first restoration of Louis 
XVIIL., in 1814.* 

Sturz saw Madlle. Clairon perform 
this character of Dido at a private 
theatre, before a select audience, in 
the palace of the Duchess de Villeroi. 
This occurred in 1768, three years 
after she had retired from public life, 
and when she had reached the age of 
forty-five. Ina letter to Garrick on 
the following day, he says — ‘* Her fi- 
gure is still noble and enchanting ; her 
grace has survived her beauty; her 
voice is soft and melodious, still sweet 
when she is enraged, and not languid 
when she complains. She is, indeed, 
but little; yet when she has to express 
commanding pride, she seems to grow, 
deceiving the eye, and resembles Diana 
amongst the Orcades. Her manners 
are, nevertheless, by no means mascu- 
line. She is carefal not to tread be- 
yond the bounds of her sex, and even 
in her most violent speeches the milder 
tones of the female are perfectly dis- 
tinguishable. In this respect she may 
be envied by your majestic Yates, who 
is always too much of the virago. She 
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never appeared to me more excellent 
than in the difficult transitions from 
one passion to another. When neas 
finally fled from her, there was, as we 
supposed, after such a variety of in- 
tense sufferings as she had exhibited, 
no fresh expression to be found; but 
here she surprised us by a bold and 
happy device. With a shriek, which 
cut the very nerves, she struck her 
forehead with both hands, let her arms 
sink, and started back with horror, 
while in her eye appeared the fixed 
despair of one who renounces consola- 
tion, and is resolved on death. We 
trembled and grew pale around her, 
as if we, too, had been condemned to 
die. This effort, my friend, had the 
same effect as particular passages in 
your performance of Hamlet or Mac- 
beth. There was the same death-like 
silence in the house, and fixed con- 
tracted features might be seen on 
every side. The art of dying natu- 
rally, on the stage, is, as in reality, 
very diflicult. I sometimes hear a va- 
liant hero groan as if he had a violent 
colic; but in Clairon’s Dido, heart- 
breaking sighs burst from the confined 
and heaving breast — a strange tone 
mixed itself with her voice, and life, as 
it fled, appeared quivering on the 
under-lip.” 

When Clairon first acted Dido, which 
always continued one of her most cele- 
brated characters, in the fifth act, where 
she is supposed to rush distracted from 
her couch, disturbed by agonizing 
dreams, she entered with dishevelled 
locks and disordered night-dress—ex- 
actly as a person might be supposed 
under such circumstances to start up 
out of bed. Some cold connoisseurs 
objected to this as too real; and she 
was compelled to listen to their sugges- 
tions, and to sacrifice natural effect to 
conyentionality. She was more fortu- 
nate in the daring innovation of laying 
aside the hoop, which, after her exam- 
ple, was universally abandoned on the 
stage. ‘I particularly advise,” she 
says, tragic actresses to avoid the 
fashions of the day. The best and 
only proper mode to be followed is, to 
adopt, as near as you can, that of the 
costume of the character you are per- 
forming.” 

On the pernicious use of white paint, 
which has occasioned the premature 
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decay of much resplendent beauty, she 
observes, ‘* The use of white paint is 
now almost general upon the stage 
(and off the stage). ‘This borrowed 
charm, of which no one is the dupe, 
and which all agree in condemning 
(while by a strange contradiction they 
continue the practice), spoils and dis- 
colours the complexion, weakens and 
dims the eyesight, absorbs the whole 
countenance, conceals the expressive 
motion of the muscles, and produces 
a kind of contradiction between what 
we hear and what we see. I had ra- 
ther we should have recourse to the 
custom of using masks like those of the 
ancients. There would be at least this 
advantage, that the time thrown away 
in painting the face might be employed 
in improving the delivery. Is it pos- 
sible that an actress whose countenance 
is enamelled with paint, and conse- 
quently incapable of any motion, can 
give expression to the passions of rage, 
terror, despair, love, or anger? It is by 
the countenance alone that you can dis- 
tinguish between irony and jest. Iam 
not against giving every assistance to 
nature—I have often myself borrowed 
assistance. Generally suffering under 
an ill state of health, yet unremitting 
in my labours, the paleness of death 
was often upon my countenance. I 
had remarked in others that nothing 


was so injurious to the expression of 


the features as having pale lips or pale 
ears. A little art gave them the ap- 
pearance of florid health. I darkened 
the colour of my eyebrows as the cha- 
racters I was to perform required. I 
did the same thing to my hair with dif. 
ferent coloured powders, but far from 
concealing in the least degree those 
features which gave animation and in- 
telligence to theentire face. I have 
ever made the anatomy of the head my 
particular study, in order that I might 
thereby be enabled to dispose it in po- 
sitions most calculated to display it to 
advantage.” 

Garrick pronounced Clairon altoge- 
ther the best actress he had ever seen, 
not even excepting Mrs. Cibber, who 
resembled her in style more closely 
than any of her English contempora- 
ries. Not long before he left Paris in 
1765, several persons of the first dis- 
tinction of both sexes, English and 
French, met by invitation, at the hotel 
of a nobleman of rank ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick and Mademoiselle Clairon 


happened to be of the party. The con- 
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versation turned for some time on the 
belle lettres, in which the merits of se- 
veral eminent writers were discussed 
with equal judgment and candour. 
Many critical observations were made 
on the action and eloquence of the 
French and English theatres; and at 
the request of this very brilliant circle, 
La Clairon and Garrick consented to ex- 
hibit various specimens of their profes- 
sional talents, which produced great 
entertainment. ‘This friendly contest 
lasted for a considerable time with 
great animation on both sides; the 
company loudly declared their appro- 
bation in the strongest terms of the two 
exhibitors. It was remarked that the 
French, with true national politeness, 
gave the preference to Garrick, and 
that the English, with equal urbanity, 
adjudged the victory to Mademoiselle 
Clairon. But as the greater part of 
the former were but little acquainted 
with the English language, Garrick 
was induced to relate a certain fuct, 
and afterwards to illustrate it by ac- 
tion, of which he had been an eyewit- 
ness. A father was fondling his child 
at an open window which looked upon 
the street. By an unlucky effort, the 
child sprang from his father's arms, fell 
upon the ground, and was kiiled on 
the spot. What followed, he said, was 
a language which everybody under- 
stood, for it was the language of na- 
ture. He then immediately threw 
himself into the attitude in which the 
father appeared at the time when the 
child leaped from his arms, and con- 
veyed into his expressive countenance 
and matchless eye, the harrowing de- 
spair of the suddenly-bereaved parent. 
The influence which the representation 
of paternal agony under such a para- 
lyzing blow produced on the company, 
exhibited by this gifted son of nature 
in the silent but expressive language of 
unutterable sorrow, is easier to be ima- 
gined than described ; let it suffice to 
say, that the greatest astonishment and 
admiration were succeeded by abun- 
dant tears. Clairon, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, caught Garrick in her 
arms and kissed him; then, turning to 
Mrs. Garrick, she apologised for her 
conduct by saying, that it was an in- 
voluntary tribute of her applause. 
One of the most remarkable inci. 
dents in the life of this extraordinary 
woman, was the fact which she firmly 
believed in, and has recorded in her 
memoirs, that she was haunted by a 
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ghost, which visited her at regular in- 
tervals for three years, and signified its 
yresence by very unusual indications. 
This occurred between her twenty- 
second and twenty-fifth year, a pe riod 
of life when the imagination exercises 
its fullest sway, and when this faculty, 
under her particular temperament, was 
heightened and indulged by the nature 
of ‘her professional life, and the ten- 
dency of her youthful studies. The 
writer of this notice pleads guilty to an 
early weakness in favour of appari- 
tions, which has grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his 
advancing years; and the more so, that 
he once saw something which he has 
never been able to account for from 
natural or physiological reasoning. 
U nquestionably, there is comfort and 
consolation in a_ well-authenticated 
ghost story; and, in spite of the ad- 
vance of knowledge, we are unwilling 
to give up Sir George Villiers, Mrs, 
Veal, Lord Tyrone, Lord Lyttleton’s 
dove and white lady, and the stern 
half: pay Major who appeared to his 
old friend and comrade, to reprimand 
him for suffering his favourite sword 
to get rusty. More people believe in 
ghosts than choose to acknowledge 
their credulity: even scoffers tremble 
while they laugh. Let us remember, 
what the sage Imlac says, in “ Rasse- 
las.” ‘That the dead are seen no more, 
I will not undertake to maintain 
against the concurrent and unvaried 
testimony of all ages, and of all nations. 
There is no people, rude or learned, 
amongst whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which, perhaps, prevails as 
far as human nature is diffused, could 
become universal only by its truth: 
those that never heard of one another 
would not have agreed in a tale which 
nothing but experience can make cre- 
dible. That it is doubted by single 
cavillers, can very little weaken the 
eneral evidence; and some who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it by 
their fears.’ 

The worst point connected with 
ghosts is, that they usually frighten 
people too much to “produce any good 
effect. This one, which tormented 
Mademoiselle Clairon, appears to have 
been exclusively malicious, and to have 
been disturbed in his rest by disap- 

inted love. He was a young man 
who had sought her society soon after 
her first brillant success. She received 


him with intimacy, liked his society, 
gave him certainly some encourage- 
ment, relieved him from pecuniary 
difficulty, when she had very little to 
spare, but refused to marr 'y him under 
his most passionate and repeated en- 
treaties. They were acquainted about 
two years and a-half, when the ill- 
starred lover, finding himself on his 
death- bed, implored her to grant him 
a last interview, a request which those 
who surrounded her, warmly seconding 
her own repugnance, prevented her 
from complying with. He died, at- 
tended by servants, and the only friend, 
a female whom he had latterly ad- 
mitted to his confidence. On _ that 
same evening, as the clock struck 
eleven, Mademoiselle Clairon being at 
supper with a large party of friends, a 

dreadful cry was heard by all present, 
which she ‘immediately recognized as 
the voice of her deceased lover, and 
fainted, with terror and emotion. For 
more than two years this same un- 
earthly cry, which see = to proceed 
from the empty air, was constantly 
heard by her, wherever ie happened 
to be at the moment, and by all who 
were in company with her. In vain 
the police established the most diligent 
search, thinking it might be either a 
trick or a conspiracy, but nothing ever 
transpired to shake the certainty of 
its being a supe srnatural visitation. 
Sometimes the sharp report of a gun 
or pistol was substituted for the cry, 
accompanied by the loud and con- 
tinued clapping of hands. ‘This last 
demonstration she had been so long 
accustomed to, from the partiality of 
the public, that the effect was agree- 
able and consoling, rather than pro- 
ductive of terror. All this continued 
for the time we have already named, 
and on the last occasion there was an 
accompaniment of melodious music, 
as if the ghostly visitant was taking 
his departure in a friendly and recon- 
ciled state of mind. Not long after 
this, an elderly lady was announced 
and admitted to the presence of La 
Clairon, appearing before her as a per- 
fect stranger. They sat down, and 
gazed on each other in_ silence, 
and with instinctive interest. At 
length, the old lady explained who 
she was, and the object, of her visit. 
She was the friend of M. de S——, 
had attended him on his des ath-bed, and 
was now prompted by uncontrollable 
curiosity to see the woman whose 
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cruelty had hastened his decease. 
After much circumlocution, and many 
explanations, ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said 
the visitor, “I do not blame your con- 
duct, and my poor friend fully admitted 
his obligations to you; but his un- 
happy passion mastered his judgment, 
and your refusal to see him embittered, 
while it accelerated, his last moments. 
His eyes were fixed upon the clock, 
anxiously watching the motion of 
the hands, when at half-past ten, his 
valet announced to him your posi- 
tive refusal to come. After a short 
silence, he seized me by the arm, in a 
paroxysm of despair, which nearly de- 
prived me of my senses, and exclaimed, 
* Unfeeling woman! she will gain no- 
thing by this ; I will persecute her after 
death, as I have followed her through- 
out my life!’ I tried to calm him, 
but he died as he uttered these dreadful 
words.” Such is the account which 
Mademoiselle Clairon herself has left 
of this very singular episode in her his- 
tory. She states the fact, without 
pretending to understand or account 
for it, but modestly admits that she 
feels herself too insignificant to suppose 
that she could be selected as an object 
or medium of supernatural communi- 
cation, 

The comedians of the French Thea- 
tre were entitled to a pension for life 
after twenty years’ service. Clairon, 
who entered young, was only forty- 
two when she retired. Her health, 
always delicate, was beginning to de- 
cline visibly, and some of her biogra- 
phers have said that she sighed fora life 
of religious seclusion, which hastened 
her abandonment of the profession she 
soeminently embellished. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth than this 
last supposition. During her career 
she had experienced acutely the injus- 
tice, envy, and jealousy to which rare 
merit in public life is invariably ex- 
posed. Dull and harmless mediocrity 
alone is without enemies. By her 
personal influence Clairon obtained 
the payment of the pensions to the 
different members of the company, 
which had been long in arrear, and 
gave considerable assistance to an ad- 
vocate of some talent, M. de la Mothe, 
who drew up and published a weak 
pamphlet, arguing for the removal of 
the ban of excommunication from per- 
sons connected with the stage. Her 
theatrical brethren, instead of grati- 
tude, visited her with vituperative 
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spite, for thus generously espous- 
ing the common cause, and becom- 
ing the general champion. Through 
the agency of Coquelay de Chausse- 
pierre, anotheradvocate, and the chosen 
adviser of the actors, La Mothe’s book 
was denounced, burnt, and the author 
erased from the list of practising bar- 
risters. Instead of visiting their in- 
dignation on this false friend, the com- 
pany of the Theatre Francois culti- 
vated still more closely his treacherous 
intimacy. La Clairon was disgusted 
with the conduct of her companions, 
and having completed her prescribed 
term of servitude, determined on a re- 
treat, although she had saved but 
little money, and was far from inde- 
vendent. The Duke de Choiseul and 
M. de la Borde persuaded her to re- 
main, and presented her with 40,000 
francs as a tributary inducement. Her 
actual retirement, which took place 
not long after, was forced upon her by 
a most arbitrary and unjust committal 
to prison, which determined her never 
again to appear before the public. A 
theatrical fracas, facetiously denomi- 
nated ‘* The Dayof the Siege of Calais,” 
was the immediate cause of this unlook- 
ed-for catastrophe. Anactor of the com- 
pany, named Dubois, had been prose- 
cuted by his physician for certain fees 
for certain services. Dubois swore 
stoutly that he owed him nothing, and 
gained his cause. On this the angry 
son of Aisculapius published a pam- 
phlet, in which he declared that the 
profession of an actor was in itself so 
infamous, that the oath of Dubois was 
not worthy of belief. His comrades 
were convinced that he had sworn 
falsely to evade a just debt, and felt 
deeply insulted by the double scandal. 
They demanded and obtained permis- 
sion from the authorities to sit in judg- 
ment on the case; whereupon they 
paid the debt, refused to act with Du. 
bois, and expelled him from their 
community. The Siege of Calais, a 
new tragedy by De Belloy, was then in 
its first run ; Dubois sustained an im- 
portant part in this play, which on his 
expulsion was consigned to Bellecour. 
In the meantime, Mademoiselle Du- 
bois, the daughter of the delinquent, 
who had many friends and lovers 
amongst the young nobility of the 
Court, obtained an order that her fa- 
ther should appear on that evening, 
the king reserving to himself the final 
judgment of the matter. She had also 
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the address to fill the pit with zealous 
partisans, eager for a fray. At the 
usual hour of preparation, Le Kain, 
Mole, and Brizard, true to the vote 
which they had influenced, came not 
near the theatre. Mademoiselle Clai- 
ron went as usual, but finding her 
companions absent, after waiting until 
half-past five, returned home. It was 
evident there could be no Siege of Ca- 
lais, and equally so that a storm was 
preparing in the pit. It became ne- 
cessary. to explain matters, and at last 
an unhappy apologist presented him- 
self, with fear and trembling. ‘ Mes- 
sieurs,” said he, * we are in utter de- 
spair.” ‘There is no occasion for de- 
spair,” shouted a voice from the pit, 
** give us the Siege of Calais!” ‘ Ca- 
lais! Calais!” immediately responded 
five hundred other voices. The orator 
made twenty attempts to get to his 
next sentence, and twenty times was 
interrupted by reiterated shouts of 
* Calais! Calais!” accompanied by 
groans, whistling, and hisses. At last 


he explained imperfectly that the 
Siege of Calais was unexpectedly with- 
drawn, and the Gambler would be 
substituted in its place, adding that 
money would be returned to all who 


demanded it, and then made a preci- 
pitate retreat. The tumult increased, 
and still the cry was ‘* Calais! Ca- 
lais !’’ when, after an interval of a 
quarter of an hour, the curtain rose, 
and discovered Preville, in robe de 
chambre, and reclining in an arm- 
chair, ready to commence the Gam- 
bler. He was the idol of the public, 
but now, for the first time, was re- 
ceived with an uproar of disapproba- 
tion. By this time it had been indus- 
triously circulated amongst the mal- 
contents, that Mademoiselle Clairon 
was the originator and leading cause 
of their disappointment. Then came 
renewed shouts of ** Calais! Calais!” 
and ‘ Jo prison with La Clairon!” 
The Marshal de Bison very prudently 
ordered the Guards not to interfere, 
and left the public to exhaust them- 
selves in useless cries and imprecations. 
There was no performance that even- 
ing, and the house was not cleared 
until ten o'clock. On the following 
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day the theatre remained closed, and 
Mademoiselle Clairon was arrested, and 
imprisoned in Fort l'Evéque ; Brizard, 
Mole, and Le Kain were conducted 
there soon after, and kept in close 
confinement for twenty-four days. 
Clairon was released at the expiration 
of five, on a plea of illness, and con. 
fined for some time under close sur- 
veillance at her own residence. She 
never appeared again on a public 
stage, and the Parisian audience lost 
for ever their greatest favourite, and 
the French drama its most dazzling 
luminary. Soon after this she retired 
to the Court of the Margrave of An- 
spach, between whom and the fair 
subject of our biography there appears 
to have existed a sort of mysterious, 
semi-platonic liaison, to which the Mar- 
gravine, after a little jealous remon- 
strance, submitted with becoming pa- 
tience and ‘most exemplary philosophy. 
We wish to record the professional ex- 
cellence rather than the personal frailty 
of an erring child of genius, but truth 
compels the admission, that the fair 
Melpomene of France was desultory 
and somewhat eccentric in her tender 
attachments, which she frankly con- 
fesses, and at the same time endea- 
vours to palliate by a new code of 
comparative morality, equally original 
and extraordinary, according to old- 
fashioned English notions of right and 
wrong. She declined several advan- 
tageous offers of marriage, and refused 
to elevate herself to the rank of lawful 
wife to a man of station and merit, to 
whom she was sincerely attached, and 
who for fifteen years tendered her the 
possession of his hand and heart. She 
preferred being the mistress of Cesar 
rather than his spouse, and thought 
with Heloise, in Pope’s seductive poem, 
that— 


* Love, light as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.” 


She survived until 1803, and died in the 
same year with her former rival, Du- 
mesnil, at the mature age of fourscore 
years. In 1789 she wrote her me. 
moirs, from which, with other contem- 
poy documents, these particulars 
nave been extracted. 


KAIN. 


him a simple artisan, which seems to 
imply a common operative, or labour- 
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ing workman, but this is not a correct 
view of his position. His father was 
a goldsmith, and he himself being de- 
signed for the same business, received 
a careful education. In like manner 
his successor, ‘Talma, was brought up 
as a surgeon-dentist ; neither of them 
dreaming in early youth that the ge- 
nius of tragedy would claim them 
amongst her favourite sons, and that, 
instead of drawing teeth, they were 
destined to draw houses. Le Kain 
excelled from his boyhood in the 
manufacture of surgical-instruments, 
and was already known as a skilful ar- 
tist in that line, when his inclination 
for the stage caused him to neglect his 
profession, to declaim the more attrac- 
tive verses of Corneille and Racine. 
He sought for an early opportunity of 
performing in public, and had the 
good fortune to attract the notice of 
Voltaire, who saw at once his rising 
merit, and instantly extended to him 
the warmest patronage. He began by 
endeavouring to dissuade him from 
adopting the stage as a profession. 
«* Act for your amusement,” said he, 
«as much as you like, but beware of 
living by such a precarious resource. 
Acting is the noblest, the rarest, and 
the most difficult of talents, but it is 
diseraced by blockheads, and _ pro- 
scribed by hypocrites.” Finding the 
young enthusiast, as is always the 
case, deaf to remonstrance, he then 
gave him every possible encourage- 
ment, supplied him with money to 
complete bis education, instructed him 
with lessons, made him give up every 
pursuit except that of the theatre, 
and finally lodged him in his own 
house. Voltaire had at that time, in 
the street of La Traversiare, a small 
theatre where he was accustomed to 
make trial of his new compositions 
before he committed them to the judg- 
ment of the public. The great tragic 
poet soon discovered in Le Kain the 
actor who seemed formed to express 
the sublime beauties of his concep- 


Le Kain. 
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tions. Le Kain played succesisvely 
the parts of Seid and Mahomet, and 
both astonished and delighted his mas- 
ter by his forcible and natural manner. 
He transported him by his mode of 
pronouncing these words in the fifth 
act of Mahomet—* Ii est done des re- 
mords!” Voltaire could not contain 
his admiration, and Le Kain fre- 
quently acknowledged long after, that 
he never felt a more lively and pro- 
found sensation than he did at that 
moment. He made his first appear- 
ance in 1752, at the Theatre Frangois, 
in the part of ‘Titus in Voltaire’s tra- 
gedy of Brutus, and this was followed 
very soon after by Seid in the Mahomet 
of the same author. His success was 
slow and progressive; he had great 
difficulties and much opposition to en- 
conter, but there was a vacancy for 
the genius that could be bold and per- 
severing enough to grasp it. Baron 
was dead, and Beaubourg had retired. 
Their places were filled by Grandval 
and Sarrasin, who were good actors 
without being great. The brilliancy 
of Dumesnil, Gaussin, and Clairon, 
completely obscured their male compe- 
titors. Grandval was declamatory, and 
Sarassin monotonous. The latter, 
when performing Brutus, delivered 
himself so tamely in the passionate in- 
vocation to Mars, and went through 
the first act in such a lackadaisical 
manner, that the bile of Voltaire was 
moved, and he said to him, with sar- 
castic irony, ‘* My good sir, remember 
that you are supposed to be Brutus, 
the firmest and most inflexible of all 
the Roman consuls; and that really 
you ought not to appeal to Mars as if 
you were saying, ‘ Gentle virgin, deign 
to grant me a prize of one hundred 
francs in the next lottery.’ ””* 

Nature, as in the case of our own 
Henderson, had denied to Le Kain 
almost all the physical advantages 
which are requisite to the formation of 
a great actor. His countenance was 
plain, approaching to positive ugliness; 


* Voltaire was, on another occasion, excessively annoyed by an inanimate young lady who 
bad undertaken the part of Palmira, in J/ahomet, and was rehearsing her imprecations 
‘* My dear,” said the poet, “imagine to your- 
self that Mahomet is an impostor, a cheat, and a rascal, who has had your brother stabbed, 
has poisoned your father, and means to complete his good intentions towards the family by 


against the tyrant with edifying composure. 


ruining yourself. 


If these little arrangements are gratifying to you, you have adopted a 


very suitable manner of conveying your sentiments ; but if you disapprove of them, this is 
the way to express your indignation”—So saying, he snatched the part from the trembling 
debutante, and absolutely petrified her by his energetic delivery. 
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his voice thick, rough, and inharmo- 
nious ; his stature short, not exceeding 
five feet three inches, French measure- 
ment; his figure stout and ungraceful, 
his gesticulations abrupt and angular. 
But he bore within him an innate 
power of conception, with an energy 
of soul and feeling which carried him 
triumphantly over every intervening 
obstacle. In his private character he 
was honest and upright, of warm 
friendship and steady integrity, full of 
noble, elevated sentiments, and equally 
destitute of pride or ridiculous vanity. 
He left memoirs, afterwards edited 
by his son. The biography of Le 
Kain, which bears the name of Talma, 
was not written by that eminent tra- 
gedian. When asked to undertake 
this office, he modestly declined, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I have no ideas of my own — I 
have lived too constantly on those of 
others. Perhaps I have some know- 
ledge of my business ; I will converse 
of it as long and as often as you like, 
but I will write nothing; if I did, I 
should in all probability run into con- 
tradictions and absurdities. My me- 
mory serves me better than my inven- 
tive genius.” 

A consummate mastery of his art 
enabled Le Kain, despite the niggardly 
endowments of nature, to develop with 
adequate expression the strong feelings 
which burned within him, animated 
and expanded his whole person, sug- 
gested to him the most attractive atti- 
tudes, strengthened his voice, endowed 
it with flexible intonation, and im- 
pressed on every motion of his body, 
every variation of his features, the 
overpowering character of true passion, 
In Achilles he appeared the offspring 
of the gods; in T’ancred and Bayard, 
a noble French chevalier; in Maho- 
met, a false prophet; in Seid, a blinded 
enthusiast ; in Gengiskhan, a cruel ty- 
rant; and in Orosmanes, a sultan anda 
lover. In each and all these characters 
he eclipsed every object by which he 
was surrounded, and fixed the atten- 
tion and interest of every spectator. 
Nevertheless, Le Kain had not only 
to conquer natural defects, but to 
subdue the efforts of envy, the in- 
trigues of the green-room, and of the 
fashionable habitués of the theatre, to- 
gether with the biassed opinions of in- 
competent or venal judges. Amongst 
other bitter opponents, he had to en- 
counter the untiring enmity of the wasp 
Freron, self-elected into the chair of 


public criticism ; and who, as he hated 
Voltaire with the antipathy of a rival 
author, launched his venom against his 
favourite protegé with persevering, 
although unsuccessful malice, which 
would be almost incredible, were it not 
that we are familiar with similar in- 
stances in our own (as they are sup- 
posed) more improved and enlightened 
days. During a long trial of seventeen 
months in inferior parts, Le Kain sus- 
tained a protracted debit before he was 
admitted into the ranks as an esta- 
lished actor and rising favourite. At 
length, disgusted with his subordinate 
position, and rendered heart-sick by 
delay, he went in search of the haughty 
Grandval, at that time manager as well 
as leading tragedian, and without be- 
ing intimidated at the uncivil reception 
he met with, addressed him abruptly 
thus :—**I come, sir, to request that 
you will let me play Orosmanes be- 
fore the King.” ‘* You!” exclaimed 
the astonished potentate; ‘ you, sir! 
Orosmanes before the Court? Surely 
you are not serious. Do you mean to 
rush on your own ruin, and finish your 
career almost before it has begun?” 
«© T have weighed everything, sir,” re- 
plied the young tragedian; ‘I know 
the risk I run, and am prepared to en- 
counter it; it is time, in short, that 
my fate were decided.” ‘ Very well, 
sir,” said Grandval, ** I consent to this 
rash step ; but remember, should the 
result turn out contrary to your wishes, 
you have only yourself to blame.” Le 
Kain withdrew, and hastened to study, 
with the attention due to the impor- 
tant task he had undertaken, the ar- 
duous character, on his performance 
of which his future prospects in life 
would entirely depend. 

The day arrived ; the new actor ap- 
peared on the stage, his failure being 
loudly and almost universally foretold. 
His figure and height at first produced 
considerable disappointment, and even 
the women, accustomed to the grace 
and imposing person of Grandval, suf- 
fered a slight murmur of disapproba- 
tion toescape them. Le Kain had ex- 
pected, and was prepared, for this; he 
was not taken by surprise or discou- 
raged, but the little vexation he felt 
gave him additional energy, and the 
success he experienced in the first act 
prepared the way to his triumph in 
those which succeeded. In proportion 
as the scene advanced, his soul ex- 
panded itself over, and beamed through 
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his features ; and soon the eyes of every 
spectator, dimmed with tears that they 
were unable to restrain, could no longer 
distinguish whether the actor was hand- 
some or ugly, and he left nothing upon 
the minds of the audience but the most 
powerful impression of the feelings 
which had so thoroughly mastered him 
throughout his whole performance. 
After the play was concluded, the first 
gentleman of the chamber asked his 
Majesty what he thought of him? The 
King, Louis XV., had been strongly 
prejudiced against Le Kain; but he 
possessed judgment, intelligent per- 
ceptions, with a natural taste that no- 
thing could pervert, and appeared asto- 
nished that any person should have 
formed so ill an opinion of the new 
actor. He said—* Jl m'a fuit pleurer 
moi, qui ne pleure guere.” (He has 
drawn tears from me, who seldom 
weep.) This expression of the royal 
pleasure was sufficient. Le Kain was 
admitted without further delay as a 
leading member of the company, and 
a brilliant future opened before him, 
This reception, so novel in its nature, 
astonished his brother performers ; but 
they were obliged to yield to his supe- 
riority, and Grandval, who reluctantly 
acknowledged his error, no longer he- 
sitated to put Le Kain in possession of 
the first characters in tragedy. 

Soon after his success, Le Kain pub- 
lished an account of his first acquaint- 
ance with Voltaire, containing a grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the obligations 
he was under to that celebrated writer. 
To this he prefixed an expressive motto 
from the play of GEdipus :— 


“ L’amitie d'un grand homme est un bienfait des 
dieux.” 


Le Kain modelled his style on the 
great masters who had preceded him, 
studying closely the peculiar merits of 
his most eminent contemporaries. It 
is well known that he and Mddlle. 
Clairon cast off the ridiculous dresses of 
the old actors, and consulted the cos- 
tume of each individual character, 
which they were the first to establish 
on the French stage. Le Kain him- 
self designed dresses suitable to his 
parts; he spared nothing to render them 
as brilliant as he judged necessary, at 
a time when these accessories were 
very indifferently attended to. He 
paid equal attention to all the minutie 
of the performance. It was never his 
practice to reserve himself for a par- 
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ticular scene or effort, he threw his 
whole strength into every portion of 
his character, and was often as eloquent 
in silence as when he uttered the most 
impassioned harangue. ‘* Why don’t 
you speak? What are you doing?” 
he whispered once to an actor in the 
same scene, who ought to have replied 
immediately. ‘* I cannot speak ; [ am 
admiring you !” was the almost uncon- 
scious answer. 

Le Kain was well versed in history, 
general literature, and every branch of 
knowledge connected with hisart. He 
was passionately fond of poetry, and 
recited verses with a power and pathos 
that few could equal. He carried into 
society much simplicity of manner, a 
vast fund of information independent 
of his professional knowledge, good 
sense, a modest deportment, wit, and 
sometimes gaiety, although his de- 
meanour was in general inclined to 
melancholy, in consequence of being 
so incessantly employed in conceiving 
and expressing the higher passions. 
He was less an actor than an exact 
identification of the person he repre- 
sented. His last performance was in 
the part of Vendome, in Voltaire’s Ade- 
laide Du Guesclin, only eight days be- 
fore his death. Just as he was going 
on the stage, he said he felt an ardour 
that he had never experienced before, 
and that he hoped to play his character 
well. On this occasion, he appeared 
to surpass himself; he astonished and 
charmed the whole audience, and at 
the end was unable to refrain from an 
indulgence which he seldom gave way 
to. He appeared to give out the play, 
and received the loudest applause from 
all parts of the theatre, which was 
continued long after he had quited the 
stage. 

This fine actor, it is said, from an 
imprudent exposure of his health, was 
seized with an inflammatory fever, 
which in four days brought him to his 
grave. He met the approaches of 
death without alarm, and, surrounded 
by his friends, resigned himself cheer- 
fully to his fate. He died on the 8th 
of February, 1778, being then in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. Garrick 
expressed the warmest admiration for 
Le Kain, with whom he became in- 
timately acquainted in France, and 
afterwards kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with him. During the 
temporary disgrace of the French Ros- 
cius, owing to the affair of Dubois, 
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and the “Siege of Calais,” Garrick 
offered him an asylum at his house in 
London, which he had very nearly 
accepted. La Clairon, whose opinion 
must be received with caution on this 
subject, says of Le Kain, that he never 
excelled in the creations of Corneille, 
that Racine was too simple for his 
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powers, that his full genius only de- 
veloped itself in the tragedies of 
Voltaire, and that without art he 
would never have risen above medio- 
crity. Assuredly the history of the 
stage presents no instance in which 
genius was destined to encounter and 
surmount so many impediments. 


J. W.C. 


SERVIAN SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE DESPAIR OF THE BELOVED. 
Konpa dies, his mother's only offspring. 
Wails the mother ; far away all lonely— 
Far away from home she will not lay him ; 
But she bears him to the dewy garden : 
All below the golden orange flowers, 
There the boy within his grave is lying. 


Feebly fares the mother every morning, 

Pants in terror, whispers on the grave-mound :— 
«* Speak, my Konda; does the earth oppress thee ? 
Groanest thou within the boards of maple ?” 
Hearken, from below he sigheth gently : — 

*‘ Neither does the earth oppress me, mother ; 
Nor the maple boards that frame my dwelling. 
But my true love's sorrow grieves me sorely ; 
When she sighs, my soul in heaven feareth : 
But whenever she, forsworn, despaireth, 
Shakes the earth, and all my body trembles.” 


DOUBT. 
In the garden sat a maiden, 
Delved a channel for the waters ; 
She would bring them to the garden 
To refresh the early flowers— 
Early flowers, bright carnations, 
And basilicum, the snowy. 
Where she delved she sank in slumber, 
Leaned her head upon the basil, 
Put her hand among the flowers, 
Laid her feet below the ripples, 
And with airy robes she veiled her, 
Down the dew fell lightly on her, 
As upon a quail of Summer, 
Or an Autumn water-melon. 
Lo! there comes a youthful gallant, 
Young and joyous was the gallant, 
Leans upon two pales, and lightly 
Vaulteth over to the garden. 
Then outspake the brave young gallant :— 
** Shall I pull me now a flower ? 
Shall I kiss the lovely maiden ? 
In the flower ¢i// noon I'd have a treasure ; 
In the maiden I would have one always.” 
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WISHES. 

Ranxo lay below a poplar ; 

Came along the road three maidens ; 
And they question one another, 
What of all each held the dearest. 
Then outspake the elder maiden :— 
“* Unto me a ring were dearest.” 
Then outspake the second maiden :— 
** J would have a golden girdle.” 

But the youngest maiden whispered :— 
** Dearer far to me were Ranko; 

For the ring will break in pieces, 
And the girdle tear asunder : 

Ranko would be mine for ever.” 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURKISH MAIDEN.* 
Wrar is wailing from the fort of Glamotsch ? 
Ts it the Vila or the ghastly serpent ? 
Not the Vila, not the ghastly serpent— 
Tia the maiden Emina that waileth ; 
And she waileth, sunk in bitter sorrow ; 
For the Ban holds Ewina in prison, 
And he longeth to baptise the maiden. 
Emina will never be a Christian, 
Rather would she topple from the tower. 


Soon the unbelieving Ban she blinded :— 
** Wait, thou unbelieving Ban, a little, 
Till I go unto the upper chamber.” 
Emkaf mounted to the upper chamber— 
Forth she gazes from the white-walled tower, 
Sees afar her dear, dear mother’s mansion, 
Sees beside it there the white-walled school-house. 
*¢ Hall and home, O thou, my deep heart-sorrow, 
And my school, of old my greatest terror, 
Woe and fear in plenty hast thou caused me, 
When [ had to pore on subtle pencraft.” 
And she bound her garments all together, 
But forgot the hair-band intertwining ; 
And so sprang she from the lofty tower. 
On the window-hook the hair-band hanging, 
Emina the maiden swung suspended ; 
In the wind for seven days she wavered, 
Till at last her tresses all corrupted, 
And she fell upon the dewy meadow. 


Then upsprang the Christian Ban, and hastened, 

Kissed and kissed again the lifeless Emka. 

Then he buried Emina the maiden, 

And above her grave he built a chapel— 

All the ceiling grand with golden apples. 

Ere a single week had gone for ever, 

On the grave of Emka tell a glory— 

At the maiden’s head a glory dazzled ; 

At the maiden’s feet a splendour lightened ; 

And her gray old mother saw the glory, 

Took her knife and freed it from the chainlet, 

Drove the dagger deep within her bosom, 

Sank and died—ah, woe, thou hapless mother ! 

Howth, July, 1852. 

* This ballad was composed by one of the Mahommedan Servians. 
t+ Emka is the diminutive of Emina. 
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THE HIMALAYAS.“ 


Tue wonderful improvement in the art 
and practice of navigation which so dis- 
tinguishes the last few centuries from all 
the rest of the history of the world, has 
wrought a curious reversal of the pro- 
gress of geographical knowledge and 
research. Formerly it was the great 
ocean spaces that were the most un- 
known portions of the globe, now 
they are the central parts of the great 
continents. Commerce formerly fol- 
lowed long overland routes through 
the three continents of the old world, 
and avoided sea passages as much as 
possible. 

In the times of the Roman Empire, 
the communication with the vast re- 
gions of Central Africa was much 
more active than at present, through 
Egypt and the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, although on the 
other hand there was no Gold Coast 
trade, and no communication with the 
Atlantic sea-board. 

Similarly with Asia, there was little, 
if any, sea trade with India and the 
East, even by way of Alexandria and 
the Red Sea, or, at least, but little of 
it came directly from the Indian 
Ocean, though much indirectly, per- 
haps, through Persia and Arabia. 

Te may well be doubted whether the 
civilisation of China was ever wholly 
without its effect on Western Europe, 
even during the middle ages, as they 
are called, although the channel of 
communication, instead of being a free 
and direct one as now, was then a 
slow and tortuous one through the 
vast regions in the heart of central 
Asia, known generally as Tartary. 
In the thirteenth century Marco Polo 
and his father and uncle travelled 
through and resided in, as honoured 
guests, countries that scarcely any 
European has of late years dared to 
penetrate into. Every one knows the 
disastrous fate of Stoddart and Co- 
nolly at the court of Bokhara, and 
though MM. Hue and Gabet suc- 
ceeded in penetrating well into Thibet 


from the east, and though they were 
not put to death or ill-treated, yet they 
were compelled by the Chinese autho- 
rities to return as soonas their presence 
in the country became generally 
known. 

There is actually in central Asia, 
between the Caspian Sea and China, 
and between the Himalayas and the 
southern part of Siberia, a space of 
ground as large as the whole of Eu- 
rope, of which our knowledge is mise- 
rably scanty, deficient, and fragmen- 
tary. What is called Independent 
Tartary, including Khiva and Bok- 
hara, forms one portion of this great 
region. Chinese Tartary, stretching 
from Bokhara to Mongolia, and in- 
cluding the latter province, forms an- 
other great portion, and south of this, 
between it and India, though still 
forming part of the great Empire of 
China, is Tibet. 

The latter country, Tibet, is a 
most interesting one in many ways. 
In the first place, it is interesting to 
the mere politician as being contermi- 
nous with a large part of our Indian 
—- or separated from it only by 
small states, such as Nepal, Sikkim, 
and Bhotan ; it is interesting, secondly, 
to the moral philosopher, as being the 
head-quarters of one of the most sin- 
gular, one of the most abstract and 
pure, and one of the most widely- 
spread of the great forms of religious 
belief among men; and, in the third 
place, it is most interesting to the na- 
tural philosopher (whether physicist 
or biologist), from its position, its 
structure, and the animals and plants 
that inhabit it. 

Of many of the principal great 
mountain-chains on the globe, the pre- 
valent direction is meridional, or nearly 
north and south; to this, however, 
there is one grand exception in the 
great chain that stretches through 
Europe and Asia, from Cape Finis- 
terre into the heart of China. This 
great and almost continuous chain is 


* “Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Hima- 


layas, the Khasia Mountains,” &c, 
London; Murray. 1854. 
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made up of many subordinate ranges, 
of which the principal are the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, the Balkan or Haemus 
range, the Caucasus, the Hindoo Cosh, 
and the Himalayas. Its western ranges 
are comparatively well-defined and 
narrow ridges, but its eastern termi- 
nation is not so. The Himalayas are 
not a mere ridge, like the Alps, or 
even the Caucasus ; they are, in fact, 
but the southern slope of a huge knot 
or boss of lofty ground, composing the 
whole country of Tibet. This singu- 
lar country is the loftiest and grandest 
table-land in the whole world. Its ge- 
neral surface is believed to be not less 
than 12,000 to 14,000 feet, and large 
parts of it to be as much as even 
16,000 feet above the sea, the latter 
being a greater height than the very top- 
most summit of Mont Blanc. This huge 
plateau, which stretches some 1,500 
miles from east to west, and some 600 
from north to south in the broadest 
part, is traversed in many directions 
by valleys and ravines, containing the 
head waters of some of the largest 
rivers in the world—the Oxus, the In- 
dus, the Ganges, the Brahmapootra, 
the rivers of Siam and Cambodia, the 
Yangtse-kiang, and the Hoang-Ho. 
Its southern slope plunges steeply 
down into the plains of India, where 
the valley of the Ganges has but a 
height of some three hundred feet ; 
while, to add to the contrast, that slope is 
studded with an embattled row of the 
most gigantic peaks and snowy pinna- 
cles to be found upon the globe, several 
points having been discovered to have 
a height above the sea of more than 
28,000 feet, or about five miles and a 
quarter of perpendicular elevation. 
The northern slope of the great pla- 
teau is called by the name of the Kou- 
enlun mountains, of which but little is 
known. ‘The plains of central Asia 
at their foot are believed to have a ge- 
neral elevation of between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet. The great rivers we men- 
tioned above seem to spring from the 
mere external slopes of this country, 
with the exception of two— namely, 
the Indus and the Brahmapootra. 
These seem to take their first rise in 
the country north of the great peak, 
culled Dawalagirih, and to run, the 
one to the west by Ladak or Leh, and 
the other to the east by Lhassa, until 
they each escape from the mountains— 
the Indus on to the plains of the Pun- 
jab, and the Brahmapootra through As. 
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sam into the great flats of the Ganges, 
with whose waters it combines to form 
one great shifting maze of muddy flats 
and channels of water, that wide del- 
ta, the seaward margin of which is 
known under the name of the Sunder- 
bunds. 

Into the borders of this great, 
strange, and deeply interesting coun- 
try of Tibet, many attempts have 
been made to penetrate, of late years, 
by scientific men under the auspices of 
the East India Company. The most 
recent of these explorers have been 
Captains Strachey and Cunningham, 
Dr. T. Thomson, and Dr. J. D. 
Hooker. 

These and other observers have at- 
tacked different points of the Hima- 
layan boundary, and their particular 
pursuits have been slightly different. 
All, however, have had one great ob- 
ject in view, namely, the exploration 
of the natural structure and features 
of the Himalayan region; and ll, 
therefore, have mutually aided and 
thrown light on each others’ researches. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker is the son of Sir 
W. Hooker, the botanist, now Cura- 
tor of Kew Gardens. Dr. Hooker, 
early in life, entered into the naval 
service, as assistant-surgeon, for the 
purpose of joining Sir James Ross's 
expedition to the Antarctic regions, 
He became known to men of science 
as a first-rate botanist, on account of 
his publications descriptive of the An- 
tarctic Flora, and some other of the 
botanical results of that well-known 
expedition. 

In November, 1847, under the joint 
auspices and at the joint expense of 
the English Government (through the 
Admiralty) and the East India Com- 
pany, Dr. Hooker proceeded to India, 
with the rank of surgeon in the navy, 
for the purpose of exploring some part 
of the Himalayan region, with a view 
especially to botanical results. He 
travelled to Calcutta in the suite of 
the present Governor-General, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, and remained 
three years in India, returning in 
March, 1851. Since his return, he 
has published a nobly-illustrated work 
on the Rhododendrons of the Sikkim 
Himalaya; and this year he has given 
to the world the very interesting and 
valuable volumes which we propose to 
make the subject of this article. 

These volumes are very well illus. 
trated with coloured lithographs, an 
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abundance of wood-cuts, and two very 
admirably executed maps, drawn by 
Augustus Peterman, chiefly from Dr. 
Hooker's surveys, and which form most 
welcome accessions to our general atlas. 
For once, indeed, Mr. Murray, the 
publisher, has broken through the nig- 
gardly rule which he seems hitherto to 
have imposed on himself in the matter 
of pictorial illustrations, and to have 
consented to make a book what it 
ought to be. We sincerely hope the 
results will show him the wisdom of 
this more liberal policy. An improve- 
ment on some of his recent publica- 
tions was most sorely wanted. 

We shall first give a sketch of Dr. 
Hooker's route, and then proceed to 
lay before the reader an account of 
what he saw on it, and an abstract of 
the new knowledge and information for 
which we are indebted to his labours. 
During February, 1848, Dr. Hooker 
travelled from Calcutta to the north- 
west, across the mountains of Behar, 
the highest peak of which is Mount 
Parasnath, 4,530 feet high, and then 
across the Kymore, or bind Hills, to 
Mirzapore, a town on the Ganges, a 
little above Benares. ‘This was a 
preliminary excursion, of about 400 
miles. From Mirzapore he descended 
the Ganges by boat, as far as Col- 
gong, which is about 200 miles above 
Calcutta; and he then struck north 
for Dorjiling, a sanatory station 7,000 
feet above the sea, in the small pro- 
tected state of Sikkim, on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas. He reached 
Dorjiling, in April, 1848, and from 
that time till January, 1849, was 
travelling among the mountains either 
in Sikkim, or in the neighbouring coun- 
try of Nepal, especially examining the 
flanks of the loftiest mountain in the 
world, Kangchan-junga, whose sum- 
mit reaches to 28,178 feet above the 
sea. In February, 1849, he packed 
and sent off the collections made 
during these excursions, amounting 
to eighty coolie loads, and he then 
made a short excursion during March 
of that year into the Terai, a low 
jungly ground that margins the plains 
along the base of the Himalayas, and 
then returned to Dorjiling, whence in 
May he started on another journey 
through the heart of Sikkim, due 
north, to the borders of Tibet. He 
spent September and October, 184), 
in the vicinity of Mount Donkiah, 
crossing backwards and forwards over 





all the neighbouring passes, rarely 
descending to a less height than 
15,000 feet, and often approaching 
to an elevation of nearly 20,000 feet, 
a limit of altitude which, we believe. 
no one has ever yet been known to 
surpass, except in a balloon. In No- 
vember, on his return to Dorjiling, in 
company with Dr. Campbell, the 
political agent there, he visited Pum- 
loong, the capital of Sikkim, and they 
were soon after seized and confined by 
order of the Dewan, or Sikkim prime 
minister, a matter which at the time 
caused no small excitement both in 
India and at home. They were re- 
leased by Christmas-day of that year. 
During January and February of 
1850, Dr. Hooker was occupied at 
Dorjiling in packing up and trans- 
mitting his collections to Calcutta, 
where he himself went in March, re- 
turning to Dorjiling in April, and in 
May of that year he set out in com- 
pany with Dr. Thomson, on an ex- 
cursion to the Khasia Mountains, 
which lie north-east of Calcutta, south 
and east of the Brahmapootra River, 
and immediately south of Assam. 
The exploration of this district oc- 
cupied him till January, 1851, when 
he returned to Calcutta, and imme- 
diately afterwards sailed for England. 
At his first setting out from Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Hooker joined the camp of 
Mr. Williams, who was then conducting 
the geological survey of India, and 
he takes occasion on traversing the 
Burdwau coal-fied to make some 
observations, in which we entirely 
agree with him, on the uncertainty of 
the conclusions to be drawn from the 
identification of many fossil plants. 
In traversing the high-ground of the 
Behar and Kymore Hills, formed, the 
first of gneiss and granite, the latter of 
thick-bedded sandstone, Dr. Hooker 
remarks on the great prevalence of 
dry and barren ground, and the com- 
paratively small appearance of tropical 
verdure and fertility. This barren 
aspect of most table-lands, during the 
dry season in warm countries, is al- 
ways striking to the new comer, who 
expects to see everywhere the utmost 
luxuriance of vegetation. In the 
tropics, more than in other parts of 
the globe, is moisture necessary to 
vegetable life; and when that is ab- 
sent, all green things are rapidly burnt 
up, and the country assumes a far 
more barren and desert aspect than 
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on our wildest and most desolate moor- 
lands. 

It would, of course, be quite out of 
all rule to visit India and not to join 
in a tiger hunt. Dr. Hooker’s expe- 
rience in this line being limited to this 
single occasion, we give his account 
of it:— 


“There are many tigers on these hills; 
and as one was close by, and had killed se- 
veral cattle, Mr. Felle kindly offered us a 
chance of slaying him. Bullocks are te- 
thered out, over-night, in the places likely 
to be visited by the brute; he kills one of 
them, and is from the spot tracked to his 
haunt by natives, who visit the stations 
early in the morning, and report the where- 
abouts of his lair. The sportsman then 
goes to the attack mounted on an elephant, 
or having a roost fixed in a tree, on the 
trail of the tiger, and he employs some 
hundred natives to drive the animal past 
the lurking-place. 

“On the present occasion, the locale of 
the tiger was doubtful; but it was thought 
that by beating over several miles of coun- 
try he (or at any rate, some other game) 
might be driven past a certain spot. 
Thither, accordingly, the natives were sent, 
who built machans (stages) in the trees, 
high out of danger’s reach; Mr. Theobald 
and myself occupied one of these perches in 
a Hardwickia tree, and Mr. Felle another, 
close by, both on the slope of a steep hill, 
surrounded by jungly valleys. We were 
also well thatched in with leafy boughs, to 
prevent the wary beast from espying the 
ambush, and had a whole stand of small 
arms ready for his reception. 

‘* When roosted aloft, and duly charged 
to keep profound silence (which I obeyed to 
the letter, by falling sound asleep), the word 
was passed to the beaters, who surrounded 
our post on the plain-side, extending some 
miles in line, and full two or three distant 
from us. They entered the jungle, beating 
tom-toms, singing and shouting as they 
advanced, and converging towards our posi- 
tion. In the noonday solitude of these vast 
forests, our situation was romantic enough ; 
there was not a breath of wind, an insect 
or bird stirring ; and the wild cries of the 
men, and the hollow sound of the drums 
broke upon the ear from a great distance, 
gradually swelling and falling, as the na- 
tives ascended the heights or crossed the 
valleys. After about an hour and a-half, 
the beaters emerged from the jungle under 
our retreat; one by one, two by two, but 
preceded by no living thing, either mouse, 
bird, deer, or bear, and much less tiger. 
The beaters received about a penny a-piece 
for the day’s work; a rich guerdon for 
these poor wretches, whom necessity some- 
times drives to feed on rats and offal.”—vol. 
i. pp. 56, 57. 
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We pass over Dr. Hooker’s expe- 
rience of the navigation of the Ganges, 
and the travelling by dauk across 
the plains, as not differing from that 
of other Indian travellers. 

On approaching the foot of the 
mountains he has to traverse that sin- 
gular belt of country known as the 
Terai, which is thus described :— 


“ Siligoree stands on the verge of the 
Terai, that low malarious belt which skirts 
the base of the Himalaya, from the Sutlej 
to Brahma-koond in Upper Assam. Every 
feature, botanical, geological, and zoological, 
is new on entering this district. The change 
is sudden and immediate ; sea and shore are 
hardly more conspicuously different; nor 
from the edge of the Terai to the limit of 
perpetual snow is any botanical region more 
clearly marked than this, which is the com- 
mencement of Himalayan vegetation. A 
sudden descent leads to the Mahanuddee 
river, flowing in a shallow valley, over a 
pebbly bottom ; it is a rapid river, even at 
this season; its banks are fringed with 
bushes and it is as clear and sparkling 
as a trout-stream in Scotland. Beyond it 
the road winds through a thick brushwood, 
choked with long grasses, and with but few 
trees, chiefly of Acacia, Dalbergia Sissoo, 
and a scarlet-fruited Sterculia. The soil is 
a red, friable clay and gravel. At this sea- 
son only a few spring plants were in flower, 
amongst which a very sweet-scented Cri- 
num, Asphodel, and a small Curcuma, were 
in the greatest profusion. Leaves of ter- 
restrial Orchids appeared, with ferns and 
weeds of hot damp regions. I crossed the 
beds of many small streams; some were 
dry, and all very tortuous; their banks 
were richly clothed with brushwood and 
climbers of Convolvulus, Vines, Hirea, 
Leea, Menispermee, Cucurbitacee, and Big- 
noniacee. Their pent-up waters, percolat- 
ing the gravel beds, and partly carried off 
by evaporation through the stratum of ever- 
increasing vegetable mould, must be one 
main agent in the production of the mala- 
rious vapours of this pestilential region. 
Add to this, the detention of the same 
amongst the jungly herbage, the amount of 
vapour in the humid atmosphere above, 
checking the upward passage of that from 
the soil, the sheltered nature of the locality 
at the immediate base of lofty mountains; 
and there appear to me to be here all neces- 
sary elements, which, combined, will pro- 
duce stagnation and deterioration in an at- 
mosphere loaded with vapour. Fatal as 
this district is, and especially to Europeans, 
a race inhabit it with impunity, who, if not 
numerous, do not owe their paucity to any 
climatic causes. These are the Mechis, often 
described as a squalid, unhealthy people, ty- 
pical of the region they frequent; but who 
are, in reality, more robust than the Euro- 
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pean in India, and whose disagreeably sal- 
low complexion is deceptive as indicating a 
sickly constitution. They are a mild, inoffen- 
sive people, industrious for Orientals, living 
by annually burning the Terai jungle and 
cultivating the cleared spots; and, though 
so sequestered and isolated, they rather court 
than avoid intercourse with those whites 
whom they know to be kindly disposed.” — 
vol, i, pp. 100, 102. 


After rising some six thousand feet 
on tothe spurs of the Himalayas, he 
looks back on to the burning plains of 
India before burying himself in the 
seclusion of the recesses of the moun- 
tains, and gives us the following inte- 
resting picture :— 


“ All around, the hills rise steeply five or 
six thousand feet, clothed in a dense deep- 
green dripping forest. Torrents rush down 
the slopes, their position indicated by the 
dipping of the forest into their beds, or the 
occasional cloud of spray rising above some 
more boisterous part of their course. From 
the road, and at a little above Punkabaree, 
the view is really superb, and very instruc- 
tive. Behind (or north) the Himalaya rise 
in steep confused masses. Below, the hill 
on which I stood, and the ranges as far as 
the eye can reach east and west, throw spurs 
on to the plains of India. These are very 
thickly wooded, and enclose broad, dead-flat, 
hot and damp valleys, apparently covered 
with a dense forest. Secondary spurs of 
clay and gravel, like that immediately be- 
low Punkabaree, rest on the bases of the 
mountains, and seem to form an intermediate 
neutral ground between flat and mountain- 
ous India. The Terai district forms a very 
irregular belt, scantily clothed, and inter- 
sected by innumerable rivulets from the hills, 
which unite and again divide on the flat, 
till, emerging from the region of many trees, 
they enter the plains, following devious 
courses, which glisten like silver threads. 
The whole horizon is bounded by the sea- 
like expanse of the plains, which stretch 
away into the region of sunshine and fine 
weather, in one boundless flat. 

“In the distance, the courses of the 
Teesta and Cosi, the great drainers of the 
snowy Himalayas, and the recipients of in- 
numerable smaller rills, are with difficulty 
traced at this, the dry season. The ocean- 
like appearance of this southern view is 
even more conspicuous in the heavens than 
on the land, the clouds arranging them- 
selves after a singularly sea-scape fashion. 
Endless strata run in parallel ribbons over 
the extreme horizon ; above these, scattered 
cumuli, also in horizontal lines, are dotted 
against a clear grey sky, which gradually, 
as the eye is lifted, passes into a deep cloud- 
less blue vault, continuously clear to the 
zenith ; there the cumuli, in white fleecy 
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masses, again appear; till, in the northern 
celestial hemisphere, they thicken and as- 
sume the leaden hue of nimbi, discharging 
their moisture on the dark forest-clad hills 
around, The breezes are south-easterly, 
bringing that vapour from the Indian Ocean, 
which is rarefied and suspended aloft over 
the heated plains, but condensed into a driz- 
zle when it strikes the cooler flanks of the 
hills, and into heavy rain when it meets 
their still colder summits. Upon what a 
gigantic scale does nature here operate! Va- 
pours, raised from an ocean whose nearest 
shore is more than four hundred miles dis- 
tant, are safely transported without the loss 
of one drop of water, to support the rank 
luxuriance of this far distant region. This 
and other offices fulfilled, the waste waters 
are returned, by the Cosi and Teesta, to the 
ocean, and again exhaled, exported, ex- 
pended, re-collected, and returned.”—vol. i. 
pp. 103, 107. 


Arrived at Dorjiling, Dr. Hooker 
passed the summer, or rainy season, of 
1848, in making botanical collections, 
and meteorological observations. 

Dorjiling is a sanatory station, es- 
tablished in 1840, in the little state of 
Sikkim. The southern flank of the 
Himalayas is parcelled out between 
the states of Cabool, Cashmere, the 
Punjab, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhotan, and 
Assam. 

In the Punjab is the hill station 
of Simla. Nepal is independent, and 
Bhotan is a dependency of ‘Tibet. 
Sikkim, however, is a small state 
due-north of Calcutta, and only 350 
miles distant from it, the Rajah of 
which was expelled by the Ghorkas 
in 1817, and re-placed by the Bri- 
tish Government, under whose pro- 
tection he has ever since existed. In 
1840 he ceded, for £300 per annum, 
the previously barren mountain tract 
of Dorjiling, varying from 6,500 to 
7,500 feet above the sea; since 
that time it has changed from a 
wilderness to a populous and flourish- 
ing station, the inhabitants having 
increased from 100 to more than 
4,000. 

At Dorjiling Dr. Hooker became 
the guest of Mr. Hodgson, a gentle- 
man who has distinguished himself by 
the aids he has given to natural his- 
tory in various ways :— 

“The view from his windows,” says Dr. 
Hooker, “is one quite unparalleled for the 
scenery it embraces, commanding confes- 
sedly the grandest known landscape of 
snowy mountains in the Himalaya, and 
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hence in the world. Kinchin-junga (forty- 
five miles distant) is the prominent object, 
rising 21,000 feet above the level of the 
observer out of a sea of intervening wooded 
hill; whilst, on a line with its snows, the 
eye descends below the horizon, to a narrow 
gulf 7,000 feet deep in the mountains, where 
the Great Rungeet, white with foam, threads 
a tropical forest with a silver line. 

“ To the north-west towards Nepal, the 
snowy peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (respec- 
tively 24,005 feet and 25,312 feet) rise 
over the shoulder of Singalelah ; whilst 
eastward the snowy mountains appear to 
form an unbroken range, trending north- 
east to the great mass of Donkia (23,176 
feet) and thence south-east by the fingered 
peaks of Tunkola and the silver cone of 
Chola (17,320 feet), gradually sinking into 
the Bhotan mountains at Gipmoochi (14,509 
feet). 

“The most eloquent descriptions I have 
read fail to convey to my mind’s eye the 
forms aud colours of snowy mountains, or to 
my imagination the sensations and im- 
pressions that rivet my attention to these 
sublime phenomena, when they are present 
in reality ; and I shall not, therefore, ob- 
trude any attempt of the kind upon my 
reader. The latter has, probably, seen the 
Swiss Alps, which, though barely possessing 
half the sublimity, extent, or height of the 
Himalaya, are yet far more beautiful. In 
either case he is struck with the precision 
and sharpness of their outlines, and still 
more with the wonderful play of colours on 
their snowy flanks, from the glowing hues 
reflected in orange, gold, and ruby, from 
clouds illumined by the sinking or rising 
sun, to the ghastly pallor that succeeds 
with twilight, when the red seems to give 
place to its complementary colour green. 
Such dissolving views elude all attempts at 
description ; they are far too aerial to be 
chained to the memory, and fade from it so 
fast as to be gazed upon day after day with 
undiminished admiration and pleasure, long 
after the mountains themselves have lost 
their sublimity and apparent height. 

“ The actual extent of the snowy range 
seen from Mr. Hodgson’s windows is com- 
prised within an arc of 80° (from north 30° 
west to north 50° east), or nearly a quarter 
of the horizon, along which the perpetual 
snow forms an unbroken girdle or crest of 
frosted silver; and in winter, when the 
mountains are covered down to 8,000 feet, 
this white ridge stretches uninterrupted for 
more than 160°. No known view is to be 
compared with this in extent, when the 
proximity and height of the mountains are 
considered ; for within the 80° above men- 
tioned, more than twelve peaks rise above 
20,000 feet, and there are none below 15,000 
feet, while Kinchin is 28,178, and seven 
others above 22,000. The nearest perpetual 
snow is on Nursing, a beautifully sharp 
conical peak 19,189 feet high, and thirty- 
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two miles distant; the most remote moun- 
tain seen is Donkia, 23,176 feet high, and 
seventy-three miles cistant ; whilst Kinchin, 
which forms the principal mass both for 
height and bulk, is exactly forty-five miles 
distant.”—pp. 122, 124. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of Sikkim 
are Lepchas, described by Dr. Hooper 
as a race markedly Mongolian ‘in 
features, and as singularly amiable, 
good-tempered, and obliging in dis- 
position. They are timid, peaceful, 
polite, and honest, ‘ contrasting thus 
strongly with their neighbours, of 
whom the Ghorcas of Nepal are brave 
and warlike to a proverb, and the 
Bhotanese, quarrelsome, cowardly, and 
cruel,” 

Next to the Lepchas, the most 
numerous tribe are the Limboos, who 
speak a totally different language from 
that of the Lepchas, but in many re- 
spects are allied to them. Besides 
these are some scattered people called 
Moormis, and Magras, and the Meelin, 
who are confined to the pestilential 
Terai. All these people are Mongo- 
lian, or Indo-Chinese, of the same great 
race as the people of Tibet, Arracan, 
and the Birman empire. 

The Tamulian aborigines of India, 
such as the Coles, the Dangas, &c., 
who retreated to the mountain fast- 
nesses of central India on the inva- 
sion of their Indo-Germanic conque- 
rors, who are now represented by the 
Hindoos, seem never to have sought 
refuge in the Himalayas. 

Dr. Hooker remarks on the sin- 
gularity of six or seven tribes of people 
thus dwelling peaceably within the 
small province of Sikkim, many of them 
but little above the degree of the 
savage, “under a sovereign whose 
power was wholly unsupported by even 
the semblance of arms, and whose 
spiritual supremacy was acknowledged 
by few.” 

They are all ostensibly Booddhists, 
and look up with reverence to the 
Grand Lama of Tibet ; but they min- 
gle with that religion not a little of 
their old wild superstition—and the 
worship of evil spirits is predominant 
among the Lepchas. On this point 
the following extract is instructive:— 


“ On the following morning we pursued a 
path to the bed of the river; passing a rude 
Booddhist monument, a pile of slate rocks, 
with an attempt at the mystical hemisphere 
at top. A few flags or banners, and slabs of 
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slate, were inscribed with ‘Om Mani Padmi 
om.’ Placed on a jutting angle of the spur, 
backed with the pine-clad hills, and flanked 
by a torrent on either hand, the spot was 
wild and picturesque; and I could not but 
gaze with a feeling of deep interest on these 
emblems of a religion which, perhaps, num- 
bers more votaries than any other on the 
face of the globe. Booddhism in some form, 
is the predominating creed from Siberia and 
Kamschatka to Ceylon, from the Caspian 
steppes to Japan, throughout China, Bur- 
mah, Ava, and a part of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. Its associations enter into every 
book of travels over these vast regions, with 
Booddha, Dhurma, Sunga, Jos, Fo, and 
praying-wheels. The mind is arrested by 
the names, the imagination captivated by 
the symbols; and though I could not wor- 
ship in the grove, it was impossible to deny 
to the inscribed stones such a tribute as is 
commanded by the first glimpse of objects 
which have long been familiar to our minds, 
but not previously offered to our senses. 
My head Lepcha went further; to a due 
observance of demon-worship he united a 
deep reverence for the Lamas, and he vene- 
rated their symbols rather as theirs than as 
those of their religion. He walked round 
the pile of stones three times from left to 
right repeating his ‘Om Mani,’ &c., then 
stood before it with his head hung down ard 
his long queue streaming behind, and con- 
cluded by a votive offering of three pine- 
cones. When done, he looked round at 
me, nodded, smirked, elevated the angles 
of his little turned-up eyes, and seemed 
to think we were safe from all perils in 
the valleys yet to be explored.”—pp. 147, 
148. 


Dr. Hooker's first long excursion 
from Dorjiling, was into east Nepal. 
As the whole journey was across steep 
mountain ranges and valleys, it was 
necessary to proceed entirely on foot, 
and to have thirty porters to carry 
baggage and provisions, to which the 
Rajah of Nepal added a guard of six 
soldiers and two officers — the total 

arty mustered fifty-six persons. The 
journey occupied three months, passed 
principally in exploring the deep valley 
of the Tambur river up to its head 
waters, on the borders of Tibet. 

The rocks, both here and through- 
out Sikkim, are described as principally 
mica schist, almost invariably striking 
north-west, and dipping north-east. 
This strike and dip may be taken as 
certainly that of the foliation, and, per- 
haps, of the stratification to a limited, 
but unknown extent. 

The outlines of the country are 
everywhere the same, sharp rugged 











mountain ridges, cleft by the most pro. 
found ravines, narrow and precipitous, 
in the depths of which are rushing 
torrents; the hill-sides being clothed 
with dark and umbrageous forests, 
Little strips and terraces of flat land 
cling here and there to the mountain 
sides, or form small flats where the 
valleys open out alittle. The torrents 
were crossed by cane suspension bridges, 
formed of two canes stretched across, 
from which hung loops, in the bottom 
of which reposed a banboo, forming 
the sole tottering footing. Along the 
sides of the precipices the road often 
consisted of a little narrow track only, 
or sometimes of a mere row of planks, 
fastened against the cliff. 

In approaching the village of Wal- 
lanchoon, they frequently met parties 
of Tibetans, ‘* whose customary mode 
of salutation was to hold out the 
tongue, grin, nod, and scratch the 
ear.” 1t was hereabouts that Dr. 
Hooker met, for the first time, with 
the praying cylinders mentioned by 
MM. Huc and Gabet, in their travels 
in Tibet. This is a most admirable 
system of praying by deputy, which 
enables a man to keep up a perpetual 
system of pious services, without dis- 
tracting his attention from the ordinary 
business and pleasures of life. 

‘* This was enclosed in a little wooden 
house, and consisted of an upright 
cylinder, containing a prayer, and with 
the words, ‘Om mani padmi om,’ 
(Hail to him of the Lotus and Jewel), 
painted on the circumference ; it was 
placed over a stream, and made to 
rotate on its axis by a spindle which 
passed through the floor of the building 
into the water, and was terminated by 
a wheel.” The theory is, that as 
often as this cylinder turns round, the 
included prayer is virtually repeated 
by the man who sets it going. If 
it were only to be adopted by us, 
one great cotton factory would keep 
up the piety of the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland; we should only 
have to substitute praying cylinders 
for the cotton reels, changing the sup- 
plications at the requisite ‘anareals 
and every man, woman and child might 
have their prayers ‘ done” for them 
to any required amount per diem. 

Dr. Hooker after some difliculty 
penetrated to the passes at the head 
waters of the great valley of the Tam- 
bur, reaching continuous snow at a 
height of about 15,000 feet. In one 
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of the tributary valleys, that of the 
Yangma, he found most interesting 
monuments of a former state of things, 
showing both greater cold and greater 
moisture than now exist there, in the 
shape of huge moraines, far below the 
limit of the present glaciers. 


“We encamped at a most remarkable 
place: the valley was broad, with little ve- 
getation but stunted tree-junipers: rocky 
snow-topped mountains rose on either side, 
bleak, bare, and rugged ; and in front, close 
above my tent, was a gigantic wall of rocks, 
piled—as if by the Titans—completely across 
the valley, for about three-quarters of a 
mile. This striking phenomenon had ex- 
cited all my curiosity on first obtaining a 
view of it. The path, I found, led over it, 
close under its west end, and wound amongst 
the enormous detached fragments of which 
it was formed, and which were often eighty 
feet square: all were of gneiss and schist, 
with abundance of granite in blocks and 
veins. A superb view opened from the top, 
revealing its nature to be a vast moraine, 
far below the influence of any existing gla- 
ciers, but which at some antecedent period 
had been thrown across by a glacier descend- 
ing to 10,000 feet, from a lateral valley on 
the east flank. Standing on the top, and 
looking south, was the Yangma valley (up 
which I had come), gradually contracting to 
a defile, girdled by snowtipped mountains, 
whose rocky flanks mingled with the black 
pine forest below. Eastward the moraine 
stretched south of the lateral valley, above 
which towered the snowy peak of Nango, 
tinged rosy red, and sparkling in the rays of 
the setting sun: blue glaciers peeped from 
every gulley on its side, but these were 2000 
to 3000 feet above this moraine; they were 
small too, and their moraines were mere 
gravel, compared with this.”—pp. 231-32. 


This gigantic moraine was 700 feet 
high above the floor of the valley be- 
low it, and 400 feet above the level 
bed of the old lake that once existed 
above it. The account of the snow 
beds and glaciers of this region is very 
interesting and instructive, but requires 
the inspection of the map and sketches 
to be quite intelligible. 

In returning to Dorjiling, they 
crossed by one of the passes, over the 
huge spur that stretches down south 
from the mountain mass of Kinchin- 
junga, forming the water-shed, be- 
tween the rivers Tambur and Teesta, 
and along the summit of which is drawn 
the boundary between Nepul and 
Sikkim. The route was but little fre- 
quented, and its accompaniments not 
always particularly pleasant. 
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“We proceeded east for three days, up 
the valley, through gloomy forests of tropical 
trees below 5000 feet; and ascended to oaks 
and magnolias at 6000 feet. The path was 
soon obstructed, and we had to tear and cut 
our way, from 6000 to 10,000 feet, which 
took two days’ very hard work. Ticks 
swarmed in the small bamboo jungle, and 
my body was covered with these loathsome 
insects, which got into my bed and hair, and 
even attached themselves to my eyelids 
during the night, when the constant annoy- 
ance and irritation completely banished sleep. 
Tn the daytime they penetrated my trousers, 
piercing to my body in many places, so that 
I repeatedly took off as many as twelve at 
one time. It is indeed marvellous how so 
large an insect can painlessly insert a stout 
barbed proboscis, which requires great force 
to extract it, and causes severe smarting in 
the operation. What the ticks feed upon in 
these humid forests is a perfect mystery to 
me, for from 6000 to 9000 feet they literally 
swarmed, where there was neither path nor 
animal life. They were, however, more 
tolerable than a commoner species of parasite, 
which I found it impossible to escape from, 
all classes of mountaineers being infested 
with it.”—pp. 279-80. 


As for the animal last alluded to, if 
Dr. Hooker were only to travel a little 
by public car in the south of Ireland, 
he would find that it was not necessary 
to go so far as the Himalayas to form 
a most intimate personal acquaintance 
with it. 

He then joined Dr. Campbell, at 
Bhomsong, on the Teesta, where that 
officer was endeavouring to establish 
more intimate relations with the Rajah. 
This prince was now old, and left every- 
thing in the hands of his Dewan, a 
false and rapacious man, who, for his 
own ends, threw every possible obsta- 
cle in the way of friendly intercourse, 
while the people, though all favourable 
to us, were too timid and apathetic to 
interfere. 

The policy adopted by the Indian 
government had been the fatal one 
of forbearance—a policy that, with 
savage, or half civilised people, is pro- 
ductive of more war, bloodshed, and 
conquest, than any other that can be 
contrived. Forbearance is what they 
cannot possibly understand, and, there- 
fore, do not at all believe in. When 
a treaty is made, or any other kind 
of intercourse takes place with people 
in this state, they very naturally 
are apt to make experiments upon 
us; they try what will be said to 
a small infraction, a little encroach. 
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ment, or a trifling insult ; if this be at 
once temperately, but firmly met, and 
just retribution at once exacted, the 
experiment is seldom renewed ; but if 
** forbearance” be exercised, and no 
notice taken, it is set down to con- 
scious weakness, the encroachments 
and the insults are renewed and ex- 
tended, until the people are at last 
betrayed (for it really assumes that 
appearance) into acts so gross as to 
compel us to put forth our strength, 
and to inflict large and exemplary 
punishment. 

This process is really the one which 
has caused all our recent wars in the 
East and at the Cape. It was the 
process going on likewise on the small 
scale during Dr. Hooker's stay in Sik- 
kim, and that which ultim ately led to 
the detention of Dr. Campbell, the po- 
litical agent, and himself—a detention 
which was punished by the withdrawal 
of the Rajah’s allowance and the an- 
nexation of a large part of his terri- 
tories. In the meanwhile, upon this 
occasion Dr. Hooker says :— 


“In his interviews with us the Dewan 
appeared to advantage; he was fond of 
horses and shooting, and prided himself on 
his hospitality. We gained much informa- 
tion from many conversations with him, 
during which politics were never touched 
upon. Our queries naturally referred to 
Tibet and its geography, especially its great 
feature the Yarou Tsampoo river; this he 
assured us was the Burrampooter of Assam, 
and that no one doubted it in that country. 
Lhassa he described as a city in the bottom 
of a flat-floored valley, surrounded by lofty 
showy mountains ; neither grapes, tea, silk, 
or cotton are produced near it, but in the 
Tartchi province of Tibet, month's 
journey east of Lhassa, rice and a coarse 
kind of tea are both grown. Two months’ 
journey north-east of Lhassa is Siling, the 
well-known great commercial entrepot in 
west China; and there coarse silk is pro- 
duced. All Tibet he described as mountain- 
ous, and an inconceivably poor country ; 
there are no plains, save flats in the bottoms 
of the valleys, and the paths lead over lofty 
mountains. Sometimes, when the inhabi- 
tants are obliged from famine to change 
their habitations in winter, the old and fee- 
ble are frozen to death, standing and rest- 
ing their chins on their staves; remaining 
as pillars of ice, to fall only when the thaw 
of the ensuing spring commences.”—pp. 
299, 300. 


one 


After this interview he made an- 
other excursion to the southern flank of 
Kinchinjunga, from a spur of which, 
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called Mon Lepcha, eleven thousand 
feet high, he had a magnificent view. 
Kinchinjunga itself rises in three 
heads, of nearly equal height, running 
north-west and south-east. It was 
eighteen miles distant from Mon Lep- 
ch 2, below which lay the great and 
profound valley of the Ratong, a dark 
gulf of vegetation. The eye could 
trace the valley of the river running up 
to the very summitof the Kinchinjunga, 
bordered by many mountains with 
huge precipitous faces, 18,000 or 
20,000 feet in height— 


“The view to the southward from Mon 
Lepcha, including the country between the 
sea-like plains of India and the loftiest 
mountain on the globe, is very grand, and 
neither wanting in variety nor in beauty. 
From the deep valleys choked with tropical 
luxuriance to the seanty yak pasturage on 
the heights above, seems but a step at the 
first coup-d'eil, but resolves itself on a closer 
inspection into five belts; 1, palm and 
plantain; 2, oak and laurel; 3, pine; 4, 
rhododendron and grass; and 5, rock and 
snow. From the bed of the Ratong, in 
which grow palms with secrew-pine and plan- 
tain, it is only seven miles in a direct line to 
the perpetualice. From the plains of In- 
dia, or outer Himalaya, one may behold 
snowy peaks rise in the distance behind a 
foreground of tropical forest; here, on the 
contrary, all the intermediate phases of ve- 
getation are seen at a glance. Except in the 
Himalaya this is no common phenomenon, 
and is owing to the very remarkable depth 
of the river-beds. That part of the valley 
of the Ratong where tropical vegetation 
ceases, is but four thousand feet above the 
sea, and though fully fifty miles as the crow 
flies (and perhaps two hundred by the wind- 
ings of the river) from the plains of India, 
is ‘only eight in a straight line (and forty 
by the windings) from the snows which feed 
that river. In other words, the descent is 
so rapid, that in eight miles the Ratong 
waters every variety of vegetation, from the 
lichen of the poles to the palm of the tro- 
pics; whilst throughout the remainder of 
its mountain course, it falls from four thou- 
sand to three hundred feet, flowing amongst 
tropical scenery, through a valley whose 
flanks rise from five thousand to twelve 
thousand feet above its bed.”"—pp. 348, 
349, 


Dr. Hooker’s second and most im- 
portant journey to the borders of Ti- 
bet was made in 1849. In this expe- 
dition he explored the valley of the 
Teesta River, which, with the slopes 
that drain into it, may be said, in fact, 
to constitute the whole province of 
Sikkim. We think his most effective 
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view of Kinchinjunga, the one that 
gives us the best idea of the vast 
height of the mountains and depth of 
the valleys, is the one opposite page 14 
in the second volume—‘ Kinchin- 
junga from Singtam.” This was a 
summer journey; and that the reader 
may have some little notion of the 
pleasures of the excursion, we beg 
tee to call his attention to the fol- 
lowing: — 


“ The weather continued very hot for the 
elevation (four thousand to five thousand 
feet), the rain brought no coolness, and for 
the greater part of the three marches be- 
tween Singtam and Chakoong, we were ei- 
ther wading through deep mud or climbing 
over rocks. Leeches swarmed in incredible 
profusion in the streams and damp grass, 
and among the bushes; they got into my 
hair, hung on my eyelids, and crawled up 
my legs and down my back. _I_ repeatedly 
took upwards of a hundred from my legs, 
where the small ones used to collect in clus- 
ters on the instep ; the sores which they pro- 
duced were not healed for five months after- 
wards, and I retain the scars to the present 
day. Snuff and tobacco leaves are the best 
antidote, but when marching in the rain, it 
is impossible to apply this simple remedy to 
any advantage. The best plan I found to 
be rolling the leaves over the feet, inside the 
stockings, and powdering the legs with 
snuff. 

“ Another pest is a small midge, or sand- 
fly, which causes intolerable itching, and 
subsequent irritation, and is in this respect 
the most insufferable torment in Sikkim ; the 
minutest rent in one’s clothes is detected by 
the acute senses of this insatiable blood- 
sucker, which is itself so small as to be 
barely visible without a microscope. We 
daily arrived at our camping ground 
streaming with blood, and mottled with the 
bites of peepsas, gnats, midges, and mos- 
quitos, besides being infested with ticks. 

“ As the rains advanced, insects seemed 
to be called into existence in countless 
swarms; large and small moths, cockcha- 
fers, glow-worms, and cockroaches, made 
my tent a Noah’s ark by night, when the 
candle was burning; together with winged 
ants, May-flies, flying earwigs, and many 
beetles, while a very large species of Zipula 
(daddy-long-legs) swept its long legs across 
my face as I wrote my journal, or plotted 
off my map. After retiring to rest and 
putting out my light, they gradually depart- 
ed, except a few, which could not tind the 
way out, and remained to disturb my slum- 
bers.” —vol ii. pp. 17, 18. 


We must, however, hasten over the 
journey through the lower valleys of 
these mountains, and come at once to 
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the great Donkia pass on the borders 
of Tibet. Dr. Hooker spent several 
weeks in exploring all the passes and 
recesses of the huge mountain mass 
called Donkia, the summit of which 
is 23,170 feet above the sea. We 
shall let him describe the scenery in 
his own words— 


““T passed several shallow lakes at 
17,500 feet; their banks were green and 
marshy, and supported thirty or forty kinds 
of plants. At the head of the valley a 
steep rocky crest, five hundred feet high, 
rises between two precipitous snowy peaks, 
and avery fatiguing ascent (at this eleva- 
tion) leads to the sharp rocky summit of the 
Donkia pass, 18,466 feet above the sea by 
barometer, and 17,866 by boiling-point. 
The view on this occasion was obseured by 
clouds and fogs, except towards Tibet, in 
which direction it was magnificent; but as 
I afterwards twice ascended this pass, and 
also crossed it, I shall here bring together 
all the particulars I noted, 

“ The Tibetan view, from its novelty, ex- 
tent and singularity, demands the first no- 
tice ; the Cholamoo lake lay fifteen hundred 
feet below me, at the bottom of a rapid and 
rocky descent ; it was a blue sheet of water, 
three or four miles from north to south, and 
one and a half broad, hemmed in by rounded 
spurs from Kinchinjhow on one side, and 
from Donkia on the other ; the Lachen flow- 
ed from its northern extremity, and turning 
westward, entered a broad barren valley, 
bounded on the north by red stony moun- 
tains, called Bhomtso, which I saw from 
Kongra Lama, and ascended with Dr. Camp- 
bell in the October following; though 
eighteen thousand to nineteen thousand feet 
high, these mountains were wholly unsnow- 
ed. Beyond this range lay the broad 
valley of the Arun, and in the extreme 
north-west distance, to the north of Nepal, 
were some immense snowy mountains, re- 
duced to mere specks on the horizon. The 
valley of the Arun was bounded on the north 
by very precipitous black rocky mountains, 
sprinkled with snow; beyond these again, 
from north to north-west, snow-topped 
range rose over range in the clear purple 
distance. The nearer of these was the Ki- 
ang-lah, which forms the axis or water-shed 
of this meridian ; its south drainage being 
to the Arun river, and its north to the Yaru- 
tsampu ; it appeared forty to fifty miles off, 
and of great mean elevation (20,000 feet) ; 
the vast snowy mountains that rose beyond 
it were, I was assured, beyond the Yaru, in 
the salt lake country. A spur from Chomi- 
oma cut off the view to the southward of 
north-west, and one from Donkia concealed 
all to the east of north. 

“The most remarkable features of this 
landscape were its enormous elevation, and 
its colours and contrast to the black, rug- 
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ged, and snowy Himalaya of Sikkim. All 
the mountains between Donkia pass and the 
Arun were comparatively gently sloped, and 
of a yellow red colour, rising and falling in 
long undulations like dunes, two thousand 
to three thousand feet above the mean level 
of the Arun valley, and perfectly bare of per- 
petual snow or glaciers. Rocks everywhere 
broke out on their flanks, and often along 
their tops, but the general contour of that 
immense area was very open and undulating, 
like the great ranges of Central Asia, de- 
scribed by MM. Huc and Gabet. Beyond 
this again, the mountains were rugged, often 
rising into peaks which, from the angles I 
took here, and subsequently at Bhomtso, 
cannot be below 24,000 feet, and are probably 
much higher. The most lofty mountains 
were on the range north of Nepal, not less 
than 120 miles distant, and which, though 
heavily snowed, were below the horizon of 
Donkia pass. . . ° ‘ ‘ 

“This wonderful view forcibly impressed 
me with the fact, that all eye-estimates in 
mountainous countries are utterly fallacious, 
if not corrected by study and experience. I 
had been led to believe that from Donkia 
pass the whole country of Tibet sloped 
away in descending steppes to the Tsampu, 
and was more or less of a plain; and could 
I have trusted my eyes only, I should have 
confirmed this assertion so far as the slope 
was concerned. When, however, the le- 
velled theodolite was directed to the distance, 
the reverse was found to be the case. Un- 
snowed and apparently low mountains 
touched the horizon line of the telescope; 
which proves that, if only 37 miles off, they 
must, from the dip of the horizon, be at 
least one thousand feet higher than the ob- 
server’s position. The same infallible guide 
cuts off mountain-tops and deeply snowed 
ridges, which to the unaided eye appear far 
lower than the point from which they are 
viewed; but which, from the quantity of 
snow on them, must be many thousand feet 
higher, and, from the angle they subtend in 
the instrument, must be at an immense dis- 
tance. The want of refraction to lift the 
horizon, the astonishing precision of the 
outlines, and the brilliancy of the images of 
mountains, reduced by distance to mere 
specks, are all circumstances tending to de- 
press them to appearance. The absence of 
trees, houses, and familiar objects to assist 
the eye in the appreciation of distance, 
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throws back the whole landscape; which, 
seen through the rarified atmosphere of 
18,500 feet, looks as if diminished by being 
surveyed through the wrong end of a teles- 
cope.”—vol. ii. pp. 123-128. 


He afterwards visited a mountain 
called Bhomtso, some miles within the 
Tibetan border, from the top of which, 
18,500 feet high, he again enlarged 
his view over perhaps the most singu- 
lar and remarkable district of its kind 
to be found in the world :— 


“The transparency of the pale-blue at- 
mosphere of these lofty regions can hardly 
be described, nor the clearness and precision 
with which the most distant objects are pro- 
jected against the sky. From having after- 
wards measured peaks two hundred and 
two hundred and ten miles distant from the 
Khasia mountains, I feel sure that I under- 
rated the estimates made at Bhomtso, and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
mean elevation of the sparingly-snowed* 
watershed between the Yaru and the Arun 
will be found to be greater than that of the 
snowy Himalaya south of it, and to follow 
the chain running from Donkia, north of 
Arun, along the Kiang-lah mountains, to- 
wards the Nepal frontier, at Tingri Maidan. 
No part of that watershed perhaps rises so 
high as 24,000 feet, but its lowest elevation 
is probably nowhere under 18,000 feet. 

“This broad belt of lofty country, north 
of the snowy Himalaya, is the Dingcham 
province of Tibet, and runs along the fron- 
tier of Sikkim, Bhotan, and Nepal. It gives 
rise to all the Himalayan rivers, and its 
mean elevation is probably 15,000 to 15,500 
feet ; its general appearance, as seen from 
greater heights, is that of a much less 
mountainous country than the snowy and 
wet Himalayan regions ; this is because its 
mean elevation is so enormous, that ranges 
of 20,000 to 22,000 feet appear low and in- 
significant upon it The absence of forest 
and other obstructions to the view, the 
breadth and flatness of the valleys, and the 
undulating character of the lower ranges 
that traverse its surface, give it a compara- 
tively level appearance, and suggest the 
term ‘maidan’ or ‘ plains’ to the Tibetan, 
when comparing his country with the com- 
plicated ridges of the deep Sikkim valleys, 


* “ Were the snow-level in Dingcham as low as it is in Sikkim, the whole of Tibet from 
Donkia almost to the Yaru-Tsampu river would be everywhere intersected by glaciers and 
other impassable barriers of snow and ice, for a breadth of fifty miles, and the country 


would have no parallel for amount of snow beyond the Polar circles. 


It is impossible to 


conjecture what would have been the effects on the climate of northern India and central 


Asia under these conditions. 


When, however, we reflect upon the evidences of glacial phe- 


nomena that abound in all the Himalayan valleys at and above 9,000 feet elevation, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that such a state of things once existed, and that at a com- 


paratively very recent period.” 
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Here one may travel for many miles with- 
out rising or falling 3,000 feet, yet never 
descending below 14,000 feet, partly be- 
cause the flat winding valleys are followed 
in preference to exhausting ascents, and 
partly because the passes are seldom more 
than that elevation above the valleys; 
whereas, in Sikkim, rises and descents of six 
thousand, and even nine thousand feet, are 
common in passing from valley to valley, 
sometimes in one day’s march, ° ° 

“No village or house is seen throughout 
the extensive area over which the eye roams 
from Bhomptso, and the general character 
of the desolate landscape was similar to that 
which I have described as seen from Donkia 
Pass (p. 124). The wild ass grazing with 
its foal on the sloping downs, the hare 
bounding over the stony soil, the antelope 
scouring the sandy flats, and the fox steal- 
ing along to his burrow, are all desert and 
Tartarian types of the animal creation. The 
shrill whistle of the marmot alone breaks 
the silence of the scene, recalling the snows of 
Lapland to the mind; the kite and the raven 
wheel through the air, 1,000 feet over head, 
with as strong and steady a pinion as if that 
atmosphere possessed the same power of re- 
sistance that it does at the level of the sea. 
Still higher in the heavens, long black V- 
shaped trains of wild geese cleave the air, 
shooting over the glacier-crowned top of 
Kinchinjhow, and winging their flight in 
one day, perhaps, from the Yaru to the 
Ganges, over 500 miles of space, and through 
22,000 feet of elevation. One plant alone, 
the yellow lichen (Borrera), is fuund at this 
height, and only as a visitor; for, Tartar- 
like, it emigrates over these lofty slopes and 
ridges, blown about by the violent winds. I 
found a small beetle on the very top, proba- 
bly blown up also, for it was a flower- 
feeder, and seemed benumbed with cold.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 168-73. 


After breathing the pure and tran- 
quil atmosphere of these magnificent 
heights it seems like a degradation to 
come down to the petty squabbles and 
miserable jealousies of mankind. We 
shall, therefore, refer our readers to 
the book itself for the account of the 
hostile passages with the authorities of 
Sikkim on the return from this jour- 
ney. 

There is in the appendix a very 
interesting «nd remarkable paper on 
the physical geography of the Hima- 
layas, which is well worthy of a careful 

erusal. In this Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson show that the old ideas put 
forward by Humboldt, both as to the 
contours of the ground, and that of the 
snow line, require considerable modi- 
fication. 

First of all, the water-shed of the 
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Himalayas is not marked by the loftiest 
summits. These huge snowy pinnacles 
are eminences which occur here or 
there on the great lateral spurs of the 
mountains,—long indented and broken 
ranges that run north and south from 
the heart of the great mountain mass— 
these long north and south ranges 
being themselves indented and fur- 
rowed by spurs and valleys running 
east and west, which overlap each 
other, and thus produce to the eye of 
the distant spectator the appearance of 
connected east and west ridges. The 
farthest springs and sources of the 
rivers rise far back beyond, or north of 
the great snowy crests and pinnacles 
that are seen from the plains of India, 
and they wind in deep ravines among 
and between these, receiving from 
their melting sides vast accessions of 
water during the summer. 

As to the snow line, it is true that 
the line of perpetual snow commences 
at a height of 15,000 feet on the 
southern slope of the Himalaya, and 
gradually rises to a height of 19,000 
or 20,000 feet over the table-land 
and ranges of Tibet, thus getting 
higher the farther it goes northwards, 
or contrary to what we should expect. 
The reasons for this, however, are 
various. The damp south-easterly 
winds which blow from the Bay of 
Bengal, during our summer, are par- 
tially drained of their moisture in pass- 
ing over the high land of central India 
south of the Ganges; and still more in 
crossing the lofty table-land of the 
Garron and Khasia mountains, north- 
east of the Ganges. The broad flat of 
the valley of the Ganges, however, 
gives full access to their whole influ- 
ence upon the mountains of Sikkim, and 
the east of Nepal. Upon the first 
heights of these, they are precipitated 
in such vast quantities of moisture, 
forming snow in winter, that neither 
the rain nor sun of the succeeding 
summer, shrouded as that sun is by 
rain-clouds and mists, have power to 
melt the whole of the snow to a greater 
height than 15,000 feet. 

As the south-easterly wind, however, 
blows farther north, it gets gradually 
drier and drier as it proceeds simply 
by being drained of its moisture by the 
cold of the high regions it blows over, 
till, when it reaches the great table- 
land, it no longer deposits the same 

uantity of snow in winter, nor forms 
the same quantity of cloud and mist to 
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obscure the rays of the sun in summer. 
The sun has power, therefore, to melt 
the comparatively small quantity of 
snow to a much greater height than it 
has farther south. We must always 
bear in mind that the height of the 
snow line in any country depends 
primarily on the humidity of the coun. 
try, or the quantity of snow deposited 
during winter; and secondly, only on 
its summer temperature, or the power 
of melting the snow during the summer. 
It is obvious, that however intense 
may be the winter's cold, and however 
small the summer heat, still, if no snow 
at all fell during the winter, there 
coul!, of course, be no snow line in 
that region at whatever height. The 
height of the snow line, therefore, is a 
variable quantity, depending on many 
considerations beyond that of the mere 
latitude of the places. 

After quitting the Himalayas, Dr. 
Hooker and his companion, Dr. T 
Thomson, spent a season in the cha. 
sia range of hills. These are a flat- 
topped tabular range, rising to a 
height of between five and six thousand 
feet, surrounded on three sides by the 
flats of the Brahmapootra and the 
Ganges. A sanatory station,* called 
Churra-poonji, has recently been form- 
edonthem. These hills are composed 
of a nucleus of gneiss and granite, with 
a broad fringe of horizontal sand- 
stones and limestones abutting against 
it, containing beds of excellent cox). 
The sandstones, and limestones, and 
coal, are all alike of tertiary age, 
being associated with beds containing 
nummulites and other tertiary fossils, 

So damp is the climate of Churra- 
poor. owing to the wet winds of the 

ay of Bengal, first impinging upon 
this lofty table-land, that as much 
as six hundred inches of rain, or fifty 
feet, has been known to fall inthe course 
of a year. 

The account of this singular district 
is very interesting, alike for its natural 
history, and for the habits, customs, 
and character of its inhabitants, and 


* How completely men are like a flock of sheep, that always follow their leader. 
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the curious Stonehenge-like monu- 
ments which are scattered over it. 
We select a few scraps of passages, to 
give the reader some notion of these: — 


“The views from the margins of this 
plateau are magnificent; 4,000 feet below 
are bay-like valleys, carpetted as with green 
velvet, from which rise tall palms, tree-ferns 
with spreading crowns, and rattans shooting 
their pointed heads, surrounded with fea- 
thery foliage, as with ostrich plumes, far 
above the great trees. Beyond are the 
Jheels, looking like a broad shallow sea 
with the tide half out, bounded in the blue 
distance by the low hills of Tipperah. To 
the right and left are the scarped red rocks 
and roaring waterfalls, shooting far over the 
cliffs, and then arching their necks as they 
expand in feathery foam, over which rain- 
bows float, forming and dissolving aa the 
wind sways the curtains of spray from side 
to side. 

“ It is extremely difficult to give within 
the limits of this narrative, any idea of the 
Khasia flora, which is, in extent and num- 
ber of fine plants, the richest in India, and 
probably in all Asia. We collected up- 
wards of 2,000 flowering plants within ten 
miles of the station of Churra, besides 150 
ferns, and a profusion of mosses, lichena, 
and fungi. This extraordinary exuberance 
of species is not so much attributable to the 
elevation, for the whole Sikkim Himalaya 
(three times more elevated) does not con- 
tain 500 more flowering plants, and far 
fewer ferns, &c.; but to the variety of ex- 
posures, namely, 1. the Jheels; 2. the tro- 
pical jungles, both in deep, hot, and wet 
valleys, and on drier slopes; 3. the rocks; 
4. the bleak table-lands and stony soils; 
5. the moor-like uplands, naked and ex- 
posed, where many species and genera ap- 
pear at 5,000 to 6,000 feet, which are not 
found on the outer ranges of Sikkim under 
10,000. In fact, strange as it may appear, 
owing to this last cause, the temperate flora 
descends fully 4,000 feet lower in the lati- 
tude of Khasia (25° N.) than in that of 
Sikkim (27° N.), though the former is two 
degrees nearer the equator. ° 

“* We returned, on the 7th of August, to 
Churra, where we employed ourselves during 
the rest of the month in collecting and stu- 
dying the plants of the neighbourhood, We 
hired a large and good bungalow, in which 


This 


word *‘sanatory,” has lately come to be spelled “sanitary,” the fashion having been set by 


the Health of Towns’ Commissioners some years ago. 
but a slight tincture of classical literature, thought that because from “sano” 
we must, therefore, call it ‘* sanitary.” 
** amo” 
from “sanator,” 
‘“*nugatory,” from “ nugator,” 


“ sanitas,” or “ sanity,” 
talk of “‘amitary poetry,” because from 
from “ amator,” a lover; “ sanatory,” 
tor,” a delayer ; 


These gentlemen having, it appears, 
we get 
They might just as well 
we make “amity.” ‘ Amatory” comes 
a healer; “dilatory,” from “ dila- 
a denyer. We shall be talking next of 


“ dilitary” and “ nugitary,” measures, if this “ sanitary” example is to be followed. 
3 gitary , ry ip 
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three immense coal fires* were kept up for 
drying plants and papers, and fifteen men 
were always employed, some in changing, 
and some in collecting from morning till 
night. The coal was procured within a mile 
of our door, and cost about six shillings a 
month; it was of the finest quality, and 
gave great heat and few ashes. 

“Nurting contains a most remarkable 
collection of those sepulchral and other mo- 
numents, which form so curious a feature in 
the scenery of these mountains and in the 
habits of their savage population. They 
are all placed in a fine grove of trees, oc- 
cupying a hollow; where several acres are 
covered with gigantic, generally circular, 
slabs of stone, from ten to twenty-five feet 
broad, supported five feet above the ground 
upon other blocks. For the most part they 
are buried in brushwood of nettles and 
shrubs ; but in one place there is an open 
area of fifty yards encircled by them, each 
with a gigantic headstone behind it. Of the 
latter the tallest was nearly thirty feet high, 
six broad, and two feet eight inches in 
thickness, and must have been sunk at least 
five feet, and perhaps much more, in the 
ground. 
slate or hornstone; but many of them, and 
all the larger ones, were of syenitic granite, 
split by heat and cold water with great art. 
They are erected by dint of sheer, brute 
strength, the lever being the only aid. Large 
blocks of syenite were scattered amongst 
these wonderful erections.” —- Vol. ii. pp. 
278-319. 


On leaving the Khasia country, our 
travellers made one trip down the 
great delta to Chittagong on its east- 
ern side, and then crossed the Sunder- 
bunds to Calcutta. From this part the 
following is an interesting and instruc- 
tive passage :— 


“When it is considered how compara- 
tively narrow the sea-board of the delta is, 
the amount of difference in the physical 
features of the several parts will appear 
most extraordinary. I have stated that the 
difference between the northern and southern 
halves of the delta is so great, that, were all 
depressed, and their contents fossilised, the 
geologist who examined each by itself, 
would hardly recognise the two parts as be- 
longing to one epoch; and the difference 
between the east and west halves of the 
lower delta is equally remarkable. 

“The total breadth of the delta is 260 
miles, from Chittagong to the mouth of the 


The flat slubs were generally of 
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* “This coal is excellent for many purposes. 
steamers, and were informed on board that in which we traversed the Sunderbunds, some 
months afterwards, that her furnaces consumed 729 lbs. per hour; whereas the consumption 
of English coal was 800 lbs., of Burdwan coal, 840 lbs., and of Assam, 990 lbs.” 
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Hoogly, divided longitudinally by the Meg- 
na: all to the west of that river presents a 
luxuriant vegetation, while to the east is a 
bare muddy expanse, with no trees or shrubs 
but what are planted. On the west coast 
the tide rises twelve or thirteen feet ; on the 
east, from forty to eighty. On the west the 
water is salt enough for mangroves to grow 
for fifty miles up the Hoogly ; on the .east, 
the sea coast is too fresh for that plant for 
ten miles south of Chittagong. On the west, 
fifty inches is the Cuttack fall of rain; on 
the east, 90 to 120 at Noacolly and Chit- 
tagong, and 200 at Arracan. The east 
coast is annually visited by earthquakes, 
which are rare on the west; and lastly, the 
majority of the great trees and shrubs car- 
ried down from the Cuttack and Orissa 
forests, and deposited on the west coast of 
the delta, are not only different in species, 
but in natural order, from those that the 
Fenny and Chittagong rivers bring down 
from the jungles. . ° . . . 

“The main lind of Noacolly is gradually 
extending seawards, and has advanced four 
miles within twenty-three years: this seems 
sufficiently accounted for by the recession of 
the Megna. The elevation of the surface of 
the lund is caused by the overwhelming 
tides and south-west hurricanes in May and 
October: these extend thirty miles north 
and south of Chittagong, and carry the wa- 
ters of the Megna and Fenny back over the 
land, in a series of tremendous waves, that 
cover islands of many hundred acres, and 
roll three miles on to the main land. On 
these occasions, the average earthy deposit 
of silt, separated by micaceous sand, is an 
eighth of an inch for every tide; but in 
October, 1848, these tides covered Sundeep 
island, deposited six inches on its level sur- 
face, and filled ditches several feet deep. 
These deposits become baked by a tropical 
sun, and resist to a considerable degree de- 
nundation by rain. Whether any further 
rise is caused by elevation from below is 
doubtful; there is no direct evidence of it, 
though slight earthquakes annually occur; 
and even when they have not been felt, the 
water of tanks has been seen to oscillate for 
three-quarters of an hour without intermis- 
sion, from no discernible cause.”—Vol., ii. 
pp. 339-42. 


In the appendix will be found a 
great mass of very valuable matter in 
meteorology; and we cannot too highly 
praise the great care and industry ma- 
nifested by Dr. Hooker, both in col- 
lecting and observing. 

Of his book the reader has had some 


We find it generally used by the Assam 
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opportunity of judging from the fore- 


going extracts, and will, we think, 
join us in thinking most highly of the 
descriptive power of the writer, and in 
thanking him for the valuable stores of 
information which he has added to our 
knowledge of all the parts of India 
that have been traversed by him. 
Fully, however, to appreciate and be- 
nefit by Dr. Hooker's labours, the 
reader must consult the book itself, in 
order that his eye may be instructed 
by the labours of the pencil as well as 
by those of the pen. ‘There is a seldom 
used quotation from a very scarce and 
obscure author, commencing ‘‘Segnius 
irritant,” &c., which we forbear to use 
on the occasion, though it isremarkably 
applicable. We can only say to the 
reader, ‘‘look and see.” 

We have had occasion formerly to 
eo of the practical utility, even to 
the political economist, of travels such 
as these, undertaken by competent 
men, at the public expense. It would 
not be difficult to show even their 
money value, and to prove that a na- 
turalist is often of as much greater 
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utility than an army as he is less 
expensive. This is a truth which will 
be one day acknowledged, though it 
have, perhaps, yet hardly even dawned 
upon the minds of our statesmen. We 
are not of any peace-society. No! 
Where and when action is necessary, 
or eyen expedient, we would have it 
as prompt, sharp, and decisive as the 
energy and resolution of brave men 
can make it. But the thorough ex- 

loration and consequent understand- 
ing of the structure of a country, of the 
nature of its productions, and of the 
character of its inhabitants,would often 
render warlike action quite unneces- 
sary and inexpedient, and would enable 
us to reap, by peaceful methods, far 
more, and at far less cost, than could 
be gained by force. 

These observations naturally occurred 
to us as the result of our perusal of 
Dr. Hooker’s work, though to follow 
them out would lead us too fur astray 
for our present purpose. 

We leave the reader with the parting 
advice, to examine the work for him- 
self, and draw his own conclusions. 


READINGS FROM *‘ THE COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS.” 


COLLOQUY THE SIXTH. 


* ALCUMISTICA;" OR, A TALE OF ALCHEMY, 


Ir is both amusing and instructive, 
and, at the same time, affords us 
one of the best means for accurately 
estimating the extent and character of 
our existent civilisation, to carry our- 
selves back, in imagination, from this 
our present age of practical science 
and utilitarianism to the more homely 
times of our forefathers of some four 
or five centuries ago. It is precisely 
like paying a visit to some outlandish 
semibarbarous region, whose simple 
inhabitants differ from us, not alone in 
the want of that superior knowledge 
which we, in contradistinction, possess, 
but in their manners, and customs, and 
ways of thinking, and the entire frame- 
work and economy of their social and 
domestic existence. If our whimsical 
old author continually affords us, in 
his Colloquies, opportunities for un- 
dertaking flights of fancy of this parti- 
cular description, in no part of the 


work, we are bound to say, does he 
afford one more rare and more enticing 
than in the instance of the Colloquy now 
before us — the sixth of our selected 
series—the droll, the quaint, the truly 
medizval ‘* Alcumistica.” 

There was no end to the bustle of 
anxiety, the fuss, the fury, and the 
flutter with which these same worthy 
old progenitors of ours, in the good old 
times aforesaid, were used to pounce 
upon everything pertaining, whether 
closely or remotely, to the dark do- 
main of the marvellous. The sober, 
commonplace existences of ordinary 
life seemed to lack zest and interest in 
their eyes; and, in quest of topics, 
wherewith to rouse their lagging 
brains, and give a fillip to their iron 
nerves, they could not, perhaps, all 
things considered, have well hit upon 
any means more efficacious than sur- 
rendering themselves, as they did, to 
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the influences of the supernatural ‘ in 
genere ;” that terrific whole, which in- 
cludes such species as the “ magical,” 
the *‘ apparitional,” and the * diaboli- 
eal.” Nay, good old souls that they 
were, they were anxious, it would 
seem, to the best of their lights and 
ability, to extend the boundaries of 
useful knowledge in this occult quar- 
ter; and, accordingly, engaged them. 
selves with a zeal the most praise. 
worthy in converting, as far as possi- 
ble, the aforesaid supernatural aggre- 
gate into a body of sciences, and in 
cultivating and extending this new re- 
gion of philosophy. ‘To ‘* summon 
spirits from the vasty deep,” or, in 
phrase more familiar, to raise ghosts, 
or the devil — to find out hidden trea- 
sures by a divining-rod — to interpret 
dreams by unfailing allegories, and tell 
fortunes on the palms of the hands— 
to sail in a sieve, balloon on a broom- 
stick, or exhibit the panorama of the 
overland route to India, or the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, in a bit of common 
looking-glass, or a little pool of ink 
spilled in the middle of a child’s hand 
—all this, and a great deal more of the 
sort, though wonderful enough in the 
eyes of ordinary mankind, appeared, 
to numerous worthy philosophers of 
the middle ages, things all but unim- 
portant — trite trivialities, threadbare 
commonplaces, mere child's play. 
Something beyond all this—something 
more lofty, more imposing, more sci- 
entific than all this loose miscellany of 
magic was required by those fathers of 
experimental philosophy ; a grand sys- 
tem which would include all this, and 
a vast deal besides — in fact, to sum up 
in one word, the science of the super- 
natural. Such may be described as the 
grand object which more or less com- 
pletely engaged, for a succession of 
ages, the attention of intellects not in- 
ferior in native power to any of the 
existing generation ; and, in the pur- 
suit of such chimeras as astrology, al- 
chemy, the elixir of life, the universal 
medicine, systematic necromancy, geo- 
mancy, &c., &e., were frittered away 
the precious time and labour of such 
men as Roger Bacon, Paracelsus, 
Jerome Cardan, Albertus of Ratisbon, 
John Reuchlin, the friend of Erasmus, 
and a host of other eminent names— 
to say nothing of such small fry as 
Nostradamus, Dr. Dee, Edward Kelly, 
&c. It is customary, indeed, to say 
that the prosecution of those extrava- 
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gances — the pursuit, so to speak, of 
those philosophic ignes futui —was, in 
the end, for the good of mankind, 
eventuated in lasting benefits to civili- 
sation, and has largely contributed to 
bring astronomy, chemistry, and me- 
dicine to the high state of cultivation 
in which we at present behold these im- 
portant departments of human know- 
ledge. But it is due to historic truth 
to remember what a sore and weighty 
price has been paid for the advantages 
which we, utilitarian folk of a later age, 
have thus indirectly become possessed 
of —all the anxious toil — the fervid 
hopes, ever doomed to disappointment 
—the heavy and unrecompensed drain 
upon the purse—the fear, hatred, and 
rilicule of the multitude—the spiritual 
denunciations of the Church, and even 
the temporal rigours of the civil autho- 
rity—in short, all that varied round of 
penalties which so many illustrious, 
though mistaken votaries of science 
were obliged to undergo some ages 
past, for daring to labour, to the ut- 
most of their capacity and opportuni. 
ties, for the benefit of posterity. 

But there is a more gay and amusing 
side to the picture, one which it was pe- 
culiarly our author’s prerogative, as a 
satirist, to dwell upon. If the occult 
sciences had their sincere though mis- 
taken practitioners on the one hand, 
they had upon the other their pretend- 
ed ones also—their knavish shams and 
quacks, who played off the parts of 
astrologers, alchemists, medical magi- 
cians, or the like, for the sole and not 
very scientific object of, to use a home- 
ly figure, buttering their crumbs; and 
although the labour of love of the for- 
mer was somewhat about the very op- 
posite of a paying concern, yet the 
quacks appear to have succeeded with 
the customary good fortune of the 
class, and to have found mankind, as 
usual, eager to be duped, and prodigal 
of gratitude for the service. The pe- 
culiar pretensions of alchemy — the 
golden temptations which its professors 
held forth — naturally rendered it a 
more suitable vehicle of imposture 
than any other of its kindred pseudo. 
sciences ; and if the astrologer, by the 
aid of his celestial signs, and houses, and 
horoscopes, was able to cajole many 
a simple gull into parting with hard 
cash for his unsubstantial and unprofit- 
able mummery — if the mountebank 
vendors of elixirs and panaceas were 
able to line their pouches with good 
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sterling coin, in exchange for their ma- 
gical “life pills,” draughts, boluses, 
and powders — we may easily imagine 
what superior advantages were at the 
command of him, that vile, chemical, 
smelting, carbonaceous caitiff, who 
boldly guaranteed, upon the present 
paying down of a comparatively mo- 
derate recompense in current cash, to 
supply the means, unfailing and infal- 
lible, for transmuting plain, humble 
lead, iron, or copper, in illimitable 
quantities, into gold. 

At the precise period when the 
¢ Colloquies” appeared, the credit of 
these systems of quackery and delu- 
sion was, it is true, rapidly fading 
away in the presence of the steady 
progress of true science. They were 
still, however, abundantly in vogue; 
and the alchemistand the astrologer still 
found eager patrons among the great 
and the wealthy. Indeed, it was more 
than half a century afterwards that 
the Emperor Rodolph II. knighted 
Kelly, the alchemist, for making his 
most sagucious imperial majesty “ egre- 
giously an ass ;” while Queen Elizabeth 
openly patronised the more famous Dr. 
= and paid visits to his house at 
Mortlake; and Catherine De Medici, 
and other notabilities of the age, en- 
tertained similar professors of magic 
arts in their pay and confidence, and, 
in fact, as especial officers of their 
households. Accordingly, when we 
find our author assailing the alchemists 
with the batteries of his ridicule, as he 
does in his Colloquies of the ‘ Alcu- 
mistica” and the ‘‘ Urexeacyia,” and 
fairly laughing them out of the field, 
we must understand him as struggling 
against a delusion which was still 
potent, and doing his best to serve his 
fellow-men, by emancipating them 
from the thraldom of a mischievous 
superstition. Although after our 
author’s death, the pseudo-sciences of 
which we have been speaking struggled 
on for a time, they gradually died out 
before the growing influences of true 
philosophy. Such men as Galileo, Co- 
pernicus, and Kepler, dug the grave 
of astrology; the magical quackeries 
of the healing art disappear by degrees 
before the enlightened zeal and disco- 
veries of the great physicians and 
anatomists of Italy and Holland; the 
general progress of civilisation, in 
short, put a gradual termination to the 
debasing influences of superstition, in 
all its forms; though, in the instance 
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of the particular delusion more imme. 
diately before us, however decisive and 
unequivocal the operation of the cause 
in question, it is, perhaps, after all, 
more to the discovery of the precious 
metals in the Americas that the decline 
of alchemy was fairly attributable 
than to any other cause or set of 
causes whatever. The processes of 
alchemy were peculiarly expensive ; 
and when gold had sunk to a third of 
its former exchangeable power, the 
grand charm of gain, the true object 
of the alchemistic tribe, was broken, 
and their so-called science shared the 
fate of its companion delusions, 

Passing from these remarks, let us 
now proceed to the Colloquy before us, 
and see how our author has actually 
**served out” the alchemists therein, 
Thecharacters of the ** Aleumistica” are 
two—* Lalus” and * Philecous,”” names 
coined from Greek derivatives, and 
which, but that we prefer letting them 
stand as proper names in their original 
guise, we might render into some such 
vernacular equivalents as Masters 
** Chatterbox,” and ** Hearwell.” Phi- 
lecous is the first to meet our notice. 
Heisabroad taking theair in some place 
of public resort, and catching a view, 
at some distance, of his friend Lalus, 
whom he observes to be laughing very 
heartily, he determines to accost him, 
and find out the fun. But we shall 
let Master Philecous speak for him. 
self :— 

** What, I wonder,” he soliloquises, 
**can have happened, that my friend 
Lalus is laughing to himself about 
yonder? He is actually splitting his 
sides, and I see him every now and 
then marking himself with the sign of 
the cross. I'll break in upon his amuse- 
ment. Hollo! Lalus! Good morrow, 
old fellow: you seem to be in great 
spirits to-day.” 

“© Ay,” responds Lalus, “and I 
will be in greater spirits still, if you 
will only be my partner in the sport.” 

Philecous wishes for nothing better, 
and eagerly solicits his friend to com- 
municate the cause of his merriment. 
Lalus hereupon commences his disclo- 
sures, 

**Do you happen to know,” says 
he, ‘‘such a person as Signior Bal- 
binus ?” 

*“©A gentleman far advanced in 
years, is he not?” inquires Philecous ; 
“very learned, and altogether an 
amiable sort of an old fellow ?” 
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«The very person,” responds La- 
lus, ‘and his character precisely as 
you describe. But I need hardly tell 
you that there is no man absolutely 
perfect no man who is wise and 
prudent at all times, and on all occa- 
sions. The old gentleman we are 
speaking of, among his many signal 
mental endowments, has, you must 
know, one particular weak point: he 
has been for a great number of years 
raving about that art which they call 
Alchemy.” 

‘‘A weak point is it, you say?” 
interposes Philecous. ‘ Heaven pre- 
serve us! the man is mad.” 

** Be that as it may,” continues La- 
lus, ** He had heretofore been, ever so 
many times, imposed upon by pretend- 
ed alchemists; but all their tricks were, 
in fact, as nothing in cOmparison with 
a capital one, which has been played 
off upon him lately.” 

‘© Do you tell me so?” exclaims 
Philecous ; ‘ pray, what was it 2” 

**You shall hear,” proceeds Lalus. 
‘“*A certain sleek, plausible-looking 
fellow walked up to him one day, and 
having made him a most obsequious 
bow, accosted him as follows: — 

“* «Most learned Signior Balbinus, 
you will probably wonder why I, an 
utter stranger, should thus venture to 
address you, occupying thereby some 
of your invaluable time, which, I am 
aware, is always most sedulously em- 
ployed in studies the most rare and 
the most important.’ 

‘* Balbinus nodded. You may re- 
member he has a queer habit of doing 
80; for the old fellow is vastly economic 
of his words.” 

“‘In order, I presume, to show 

eople how vastly wise he is,” quoth 

Bilocten, 

«Be that as it may,” continues 
Lalus, “the stranger, who, I calculate, 
was rather too wise for him in the end, 

roceeded in his address as fol- 
ht i— 

«¢ «But notwithstanding all this, Sig- 
nior Balbinus,’ quoth he, ‘I am, never- 
theless, persuaded that you would gra- 
ciously accord me your pardon for 
this act of obtrusion, were you but 
once made cognizant of the reason 
which has constrained me, signior, 
into making the venture of addressing 
you.’ 

«* «What is it?’ says Balbinus ; ‘but 
be brief—if you can.’ 

**¢ You shall be made acquainted 
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with it, Signior Balbinus,’ replies the 
other, ‘‘in the most compendious me- 
thod of which I am capable. You are 
aware, then, oh, most wise and learned 
Balbinus! that the fates and fortunes 
of mortals are various. For my own 
part, however, I must confess that I 
am altogether at a loss as regards the 
category to which I should, with pro- 
priety, be said to belong—whether, on 
the one hand, to the category of the 
fortunate, or, on the other, to that of 
the unfortunate; for if I contemplate 
my destiny from one point of view, I 
cannot but esteem myself as most sig- 
nally and egregiously fortunate; but 
if, again, from another point of view, I 
aim, indeed, the most unfortunate in. 
dividual in the world.’ 

‘«* Here he was interrupted by Balbi- 
nus, who requested him to speak with 
somewhat more brevity. 

«© <«T will speedily bring my dis- 
course to a conclusion, oh, most learn- 
ed Balbinus!’ he continued; ‘and 
this, I rejoice to say, I can the more 
easily accomplish, inasmuch as I am 
dealing with a personage so eminently 
and familiarly versed in the entire 
subject, upon which I am about to 
speak, that in respect of his knowledge 
thereof he is, beyond all question, un- 
surpassed among his contemporaries.’ 

«* Why !” exclaims Philecous, ** you 
are giving me an account not of an 
alchemist, but of a regular orator.” 

«* Wait a moment,” quoth Lalus, 
** You will soon hear the alchemist.” 

«© «From my early youth, signior,’ 
continued the stranger, ‘I have had 
the felicity of being engaged in the 
study and acquisition of that art, 
which is by far the grandest and the 
most precious of all, —that art which 
is, so to speak, the very marrow of all 
philosophy, —the glorious art of al- 
chemy.’ 

«* At the mention of alchemy, old 
Balbinus cocked his ear, and indulged, 
according to his custom, in a few 
nods and fidgetty grimaces. He did 
not, however, utter a word; but with 
asort of yrunt, he signified to the 
stranger that he wished him to pro- 
ceed. 

** ¢ But oh, alas!’ —here the fellow 
exclaimed, ‘ Wretch that I am — ill- 
starred and unfortunate! why did I 
miss that right, that true, that only 
proper way — that way which 1 ought 
to have exclusively prosecuted !’ 


** Balbinus asked him of what way 
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was he talking, and what did he 
mean ; whereupon he proceeded— 

«©¢You are, of course, perfectly 
aware, Signior Balbinus (for what is 
there, in short, of which you are igno- 
rant? — you who are so illustrious an 
adept in every department of human 
knowledge), that in the art of which 
we are speaking, there are two ways, 
or methods of proceeding, distinct 
and opposite,—the one denominated by 
the term “* Longation,” the other by the 
term “Shortation.”* Now, my envious 
destiny, signior, has so willed it, that 
it is the former one solely in which I 
have been initiated, and my time and 
labours have been hitherto wasted in 
the tedious processes of ‘* Longation.” 

*©¢ What is the difference,’ inter- 
posed Balbinus, ‘* between those two 
methods you speak of 2’ 

«*¢ Alas!’ replied the other, ‘ what 
a shameless wretch I am, thus pre- 
sumptuously to hold discourse upon 
these subjects with you /— you, sig- 
nior, whose signal knowledge and pro- 
ficiency therein, I myself and all the 
world besides are aware, is not to be 
surpassed. It is on this account, in 
fact, that I have come hither, thus an 
humble suppliant, imploring of you to 
take pity upon me, and to deign to 
impart to me the secret of that ‘other 
most noble and most expeditious pro- 
cess of *¢ Shortation,” of which I am so 
unfortunately ignorant. Do not, I 
conjure you, conceal such a glorious 
gift of heaven from an unhappy brother 
in the art, who, in the event of your 
refusal, will inevitably die of grief. 
In the name of everything sacred, I 
beseech you not to deny me; so may 
you ever be endowed with increasing 
stores of riches, and, in addition, with 
the more efficacious wealth of graces 
from above !’ 

** He went on in this way, beseeching, 
imploring, and supplicating, as if he 
would never come to an end; till at 
last poor Balbinus was fairly obliged 
to admit, that he was altogether 


ignorant of the processes both of 


‘ Longation’ and of ‘Shortation;’and he 
furthermore requested the stranger to 
explain the meaning of those terms.’ 
Balbinus, who has hitherto acted 
the cautious old fish, who knows from 
experience the difference between a 


worm and a hook, has at length, it 
appears, somewhat changed his opi- 
nion of the bait, which he now inclines 
to think is a genuine godsend, after 
all; and the dexterous angler, who has 
for some time been anxiously bobbing 
for him, now perceives with delight 
that there is a nibble. 

**¢ Although I am quite aware,’ re- 

lies the stranger, ‘that I am speak- 
ing with a personage who knows these 
matters very much better than I can 
pretend to do, yet since you lay your 
Dositive commands upon me, how can 
j but comply? Those philosophers, 
then, signior, who have devoted all 
their lives to the prosecution of this 
divine art, have been used to effect 
the transmutation of metals according 
to two separate methods; one, which 
is expeditious, but at the same time 
fraught with danger, is denominated 
**Shortation” — the other, which is a 
very protracted process, but at the 
same time a very s safe one, is denomi- 
nated “ Longation.” But as regards 
myself, siguior, truly luckless, indeed, 
has been my lot, condemned to toil in 
a lingering process, so peculiarly in- 
consistent with my temperament; nor 
have I been able hitherto to discover 
any person who would initiate me into 
that other process, which I so much 
languish to be master of. At length, 
inspired by some suggestion from hea- 
ven, I bethought, signior, of having 
recourse to you, a man signalised not 
more by your learning than by your 
piety ; and I feel assured that as your 
vast acquirements enable you with 
ease to impart the know ledge 1 am in 
quest of, so will your piety preclude 
you from denying succour to a wretched 
fellow- being —a brother in the art, 
whose every hope of happiness, nay, 
whose very life itself, is this moment 
in your hands,’ ” 

Our acquaintance, Lalus, goes on 
to describe how, by the artful manage- 
ment of the stranger, the suspicions of 
old Balbinus are effectually set at 
rest. The poison which the infernal 
quack has succeeded in introducing 
into his brain, now begins to operate. 
He becomes excited, narcoticised, in- 
toxicated. He secretly rejoices with 
himself at having at last discovered a 
man really competent to perform the 


* “Longation,” “Shortation.” We have thus endeavoured to convey, in an English 
form, the peculiar drollery of the “ Longatio,” and “ Curtatio,” of the original. 
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mighty process of transmutation, te- 
dious though his peculiar method may 
be. By sheer dint of inveterate custom, 
he contrives for a time to keep the 
portals of prudence closed upon his 
tongue, till at length his reserve and 
his remnants of reason take leave of 
him together; and the old fish, which 
was barely nibbling before, now fairly 
begins to bite. 

**¢ Oh, hang that process of ‘* Shor- 
tation,” says he, ‘nota pinsworth do I 
know about it; I never even heard the 
name of it before; but tell me now, 
seriously, in confidence, do you know 
that other process of ‘‘ Longation” ac- 
curately ?’ 

**¢Tush,’ replied the other; ‘I, 
have it at my fingers’ ends; but, then, 
it is most infernally long.’ 

*¢ Balbinus asked him what time did 
he think it would take ? 

*¢ «Oh, an awful length of time !’ the 
fellow replied ; ‘ nearly an entire year. 
But then, on the other hand,’ added 
he, ‘it is the safest thing in life.’ 

**¢ As for that,’ returned Balbinus, 
‘provided that you make a successful 
job of the business, I would not care 
if you were—ay, even two years at 
it." 

Our friend Lalus proceeds to tell 
his companion, how poor old simple 
Signior Balbinus was fairly hooked at 
last —a sort of patentee partnership 
being struck up between him and the 
pretended alchemist ; the terms of 
which were—first, that the latter was 
to supply the process, and Balbinus the 
money required; and, second, that 
the resultant precious metal was, when 
it did result, to be divided, share and 
share alike, between them—although 
the stranger, indeed, with infinite dis- 
interestedness, was anxious that Bal- 
binus should be proprietor of the 
whole. Moreover, inasmuch as the 
practice of alchemy was prohibited by 
very stringent laws, to make all safe, 
they enter into a solemn sworn cove- 
nant of secrecy, and mutually bind 
each other to be as close as freema- 
sons. 

Balbinus, it appears, was determined 
that no time should be lost in com- 
mencing the momentous process of 
*¢ Longation ;” and in compliance with 
his part of the contract, “he forth. 
with forks out a round sum in hard 
cash, to be laid out by his working 
partner in the purchase of retorts, and 
crucibles, and charcoal, and all the 
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other requisites for furnishing out a 
laboratory, with the greater part of 
which said sum our alchemist regaled 
himself to his heart’s content, in carous- 
ing, dice-playing, and treating ladies 
of peculiar reputation.” 

**Egad,” exclaims Philecous, ‘ that 
was changing metals to some purpose.” 

** Balbinus,” resumes Lalus, ** was 
now ever so anxious that operations 
should be entered upon at once— 

‘ «Fair and softly, signior,’quoth the 
fellow. ‘Don’t you remember the old 
saying ?—a good beginning is half the 
work, Setting things properly in train 
is no trifle, let me tell you.’ 

«At length he began the con- 
struction of a furnace. Here ac- 
cordingly was need for a fresh dis- 
bursement of gold, a sort of lure, as 
it were, for the gold that was to come; 
for inasmuch as a fish is not to be 
hooked without a bait, so your alche- 
mist, on the same principle, does not 
attain his golden results without con- 
suming a certain — of gold in the 
process. Meanwhile Balbinus was in- 
cessantly engaged in the contemplation 
of his splendid prospects; calculating 
thus with himself — ‘If the outlay of 
one ducat brought me in fifteen ducats, 
what gains would I make on an outlay 
of two thousand ducats ?—for such was 
the sum which he purposed embarking 
in the speculation. The second supply 
of money having speedily followed the 
fate of the first, the alchemist now 
spent a month or two make believe 
that he was ever so hard at work, 
blowing his bellows, and stirring u 
his coals at a great rate. At lengt 
Balbinus asked him what sort of pro- 
gress was hemaking? At first he was 
silent, but when the old signior pressed 
him for some time— 

«« « The progress,’ he replied, ‘ which 
belongs to matters of great moment, 
encumbered with difficulties and delays 
as their issues always are. He had 
committed,’ he said, ‘ a mistake in the 
purchase of his charcoal, which unfor- 
tunately was prepared from oak, in- 
stead, as it ought to have been, from 
fir or cornel tree.’ 

*¢ Here was a loss for old Balbinus, 
at one slap, of a cool hundred gold 
pieces, and for the alchemist, another 
glorious spree of gambling and carous- 
ing as before. The coals being now 
accordingly changed, they set to work 
afresh with redoubled ardour—some- 
what on the same principle that brave 
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soldiers in a campaign make up for 
any minor checks or difficulties, b 

getting up an extra quantity of sone 
for the next encounter. And now a 
number of months more glided by, 
during which the laboratory was a 
constant scene of fire and fuss; and 
the alchemist gave old Balbinus to un- 
derstand that a large yield of the de- 
sired metal was, now at length, to be 
expected; but, when the eventful 
hour of realisation arrived, the cru- 
cibles were examined, but not as much 
as one solitary speck of gold was to 
befound. They were, in fuct, as devoid 
of the commodity as was the rascal him- 
self, who had long before most gal- 
lantly got rid of all the money which 
he had succeeded in Jaying his hands 
upon. Here was need for a fresh ex- 
cuse for failure, and accordingly the 
alchemist gravely alleged that the 
glass retorts which he had used were 
defective in their construction; for if, 
as the saying is, it is not out of every 
sort of wood you can carve a Mercury, 
so it would seem, by a parity of rea- 
son, that it is not out of every retort 
that you can succeed in producing 
gold. The fellow swore that he had 
never before, in all his life, been si- 
milarly deceived; but now that he 
had got to the bottom of the mis- 
take, he was confident, he said, that 
everything would go on prosperously 
for the future, and that any extra 
expenditure which had been incurred 
would in the end be returned with 
abundant interest. The retorts were 
accordingly changed forthwith, and 
the laboratory remodelled anew. ‘In 
fact,” says oa **the more money 
the old signior threw away, the more 
anxious was he to go on.” 

‘*Precisely the way the gamblers 
act,” observes Philecous, “as if it 
were not far better to put up with the 
loss of a part merely, than to lose the 
whole.” 

** The impostor,” continues Lalus, 
**now suggested that it would vastly 
conduce to success, were there an 
offering of a number of gold pieces 
made at a celebrated shrine of the 
Virgin Mother, some days’ journey 
distant. ‘For if alchemy,’ says he, ‘be, 
as it is, an art truly divine, how can 
it ever be wrought to a successful 
issue without divine favour and as- 
sistance?’ This suggestion was might- 
ily pleasing to Balbinus, who was a 
very pious old chap, and who never 
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let a single day go by without attend. 
ing mass. The alchemist accordingly 
proceeded upon his religious expedi. 
tion — videlicet, to a neighbouring 
town, where, with the intended offer- 
ing to the shrine of the Virgin Mo- 
ther, he went most gloriously on ‘the 
batter.’ Having at length returned, 
he told Balbinus, that from a variety 
of circumstances, he was persuaded 
the Holy Virgin had assented to his 
supplications, and that he was now 
filled with a strong and pious confi- 
dence, that everything would turn 
out just exactly as he wished.” 

Lalus proceeds to inform his friend 
how a number of months were again 
spent in the same manner as before, 
and, of course, with precisely the 
same result — not an atom of gold 
being forthcoming; how Balbinus 
was surprised and mortified thereat ; 
and how the alchemist, who had often, 
according to his own story, made 
successful trial of the process, flatly 
declared that this time he could not 
discover where the cause of failure lay. 
At length the old signior, who plays a 
-apital  Orgon” to the ‘* Tartuffe” of 
the alchemist, is confident that he has 
discovered, for good and all, the cause 
of all their prior failures. 

** When they had been considerin 
and conjecturing a long while, Balbi- 
nus at last bethought of interrogating 
himself as to whether he had, upon 
any particular day, omitted hearing 
mass, or saying his morning, or even- 
ing, or other prayers; for of this 
he was thorou ty persuaded — viz., 
that no Porte, 2 could prosper with 
him, if these solemn duties were ne- 
glected. The instant the impostor 
heard him giving utterance to these 
scruples— 

*©¢QOh, signior,’ he exclaimed, 
‘you have hit the right nail on the 
head at last! Alas, wretch that I am! 
Inow do, indeed, remember a couple of 
occasions on which I was guilty of 
such sinful forgetfulnesss; and there, 
too — merciful powers forgive me! — 
it was only the other evening that, 
after indulging somewhat more than lL 
ought at table, I forgot to repeat the 
Angelus.’ 

**«TIt is no wonder, I see,’ said 
Balbinus, ‘that an undertaking so 
important and critical does not suc- 
ceed with us ;’ whereupon, his pious 
associate announced his determination 
to make amends for the couple of 
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masses which he had missed, by a 
penitential hearing of twelve; and to 
make up for the one omitted Angelus, 
by repeating ten.” 

The grand and hitherto inscrutable 
impediment to success being thus at 
last, to Balbinus’s satisfaction, happily 
discovered and removed, matters are 
now pushed on with more zeal and 
alacrity than ever. Glorious visions, 
golden vistas of hope, once again rise 
up, and gorgeously expand, like the 
gas-lit splendours of a Christmas pan- 
tomime, before the enraptured mind’s- 
eye of the incorrigibly asinine and de- 
luded old foozle. An actual, positive 
El Dorado —a veritable Australia in 
miniature—which had persisted ever 
so long, and ever so provokingly, in 
baffling its would-be discoverer, and 
remaining obstinately perdu, in its 
capacity of terra incognita, at the 
bottom of his coals and crucibles, is 
now ut last, and no mistake, about 
being revealed, and surrendered to his 
impatient grasp. Everything, in short, 
is going on in a joyous and swimming 
style ; when lo! the rascally dodge-de- 
vising alchemist commences another 
of his infernal tricks, and in order to 
do the poor old signior out of more 
money, well nigh frightens him out of 
his wits into the bargain. 

‘*Home he came one day,” quoth 
Lalus, ‘‘in a state of awful trepida- 
tion; and, in a voice which spoke of 
nothing but alarm and despair— 

*¢ «Tam undone, Signior Balbinus,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Oh! I am utterly undone ; 
I am a gone man—it is all over with 
me.’ 

**Balbinus was absolutely stunned 
with affright ; but at length he eagerly 
demanded the nature of the awful ca- 
lamity in question. 

**¢ Oh, woe is me, signior,’ the rascal 
exclaimed, ‘the authorities have got 
the scent of us; they have found 
out what work we have been at ; 
and, for my own unfortunate part, I 
actually do not know the moment that 
I may not be apprehended, and cast 
into prison.’ 

* At these words, old Balbinus 
became actually white with terror; 
for I need hardly tell you that, 
according to our laws, it is a capital 
offence for any person to practise al- 
chemy, without the express permission 
of the sovereign. 

«¢]t is not,’ the fellow went on, 
‘that I fear death; oh, would to 
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heaven that such were to be my 
doom! WhatI fear is, alas! a fate 
far more hideous and terrible.’ 

«« Balbinus asked him what fate he al- 
luded to? 

**I shall be carried off,’ he replied, 
‘Heaven only knows where; and 
there, in some dismal and_ solitary 
tower, will I be compelled to spend 
the entire of my days in toiling at 
my glorious art for the aggrandisement 
of my oppressors. Oh, signior,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘in comparison with such 
a life as that, what death is there 
which is not immeasurably preferable ?’ 

«‘And now a grand and critical con- 
sultation arose. Old Balbinus, who was 
a vast proficient in rhetoric, turned 
over every form of plea he could think 
of, to try if, by any possible means, the 
impending danger could be evaded. 

“«¢ Can we, do you think,’ said he, 
‘deny the fact?’ 

** € Alas! signior,’ replied the other, 
‘that would never do. ‘The affair 
has got wind among the officials 
of the government, and, what is more, 
they have positive proofs in their 
hands, which we never would be able 
to get over. Neither can we,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ justify the fact — the law 
is clearly dead against us.’ 

“A variety of proposals were started, 
but all to no avail; till at length the 
scoundrel alchemist, who was despe- 
rately in want of funds, cut short the de- 
bate with a sudden exclamation— 

‘¢*]'ll be hanged, signior,’ said he; 
‘if here we are not both of us, like 
a pair of fools, debating matters at 
our ease, when probably at this very 
moment the officers of justice are ap- 
proaching on their awful errand, and 
when nothing but an instant remedy 
can save me.’ 

‘* Balbinus was utterly posed, and 
could think of no resource. 

“** Neither do I, signoir,’ chimed 
in the other, ‘see any prospect, 
even the slightest, of any  suffi- 
cient expedient. Alas! no:—there 
is no resource left me but death; and, 
oh! I fervently thank heaven that I 
can at least die with resolution. Yes, 
signior,’ he repeated, ‘I see but too 
plainly that there is no other resource 
left me—none; for of course I could 
not think of taking into consideration 
one peculiar expedient, which, how- 
ever open it may be to me, and however 
efficacious, is, of course, at once to be 
rejected as being dishonourable ;— 
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though, indeed, it must be said, on 
the other hand, that necessity is a sore 
taskmaster.’ 

** Balbinus eagerly asked him to 
what expedient he was alluding ? 

“You are aware, signior,’ he re- 

lied, ‘that these knavish officials 
ee an insatiable appetite for money ; 
and it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to secure their silence by means 
of bribery. I know, indeed, that it is a 
hard thing, and, as I have already 
said, a thing not very honourable 
either, to part with your money to 
bribe the scoundrels, and minister to 
their extravagance; but as matters 
stand, I do not see what else is to be 
done.’ 

** Balbinus acknowledged that he 
was right, and forthwith counted him 
down a large number of gold pieces, 
which were of course to be expended 
in muzzling the venal authorities.” 

«* Why, really,”’ exclaims Philecous, 
interrupting his friend’s narrative, 
**this account of your's of the lavish 
liberality of old Balbinus perfectly as- 
tounds me.” 

«* Nay,” quoth Lalus, “ if it were for 
any good or generous purpose that his 
money was required, the old hunks 
would sooner part with one of his teeth 
than with a single stiver. Besides, you 
must remember that this is his hobby, 
his weak point, his blind side; take 
him on anything else, anil he is the most 
acute and close old cove you can ima- 
gine. With these same facts nobody 
was better acquainted than our friend 
the alchemist, who, of course, all the 
while was running no risk or danger 
whatsoever, unless that, perhaps, of not 
being able to supply a certain com- 
pliant fair one whom he fancied with a 
certain amount of cash which he had 
promised her.” 

Lalus goes on to describe how the 
old signior, who, to use an expressive 
Hibernicism, was fairly “‘ cracked” about 
alchemy, was now hoaxed out of a 
fresh supply of cash for the reconstruc. 
tion of the furnace on a new plan, out 
of which sum his “ acting partner” took 
care, of course, to secure a tolerably 
nice penny; and how he was further. 
more persuaded into sending additional 
offerings to the shrine of the Holy Vir- 
gin aforesaid, to propitiate the powers 
of heaven in his behalf — offerings of 
which the same exemplary worthy took, 
as their bearer, the most devout and 
peculiar care. 


** And now,” quoth Lalus, “ an en. 
tire year had gone by, and what with 
one excuse and what with another, 
heaps upon heaps of money had been 
expended, the work still and ever 
coming to nought. Just at this con. 
juncture, however, matters took a new, 
and indeed rather a ridiculous turn.” 

Philecous is all eagerness to learn 
what this same new and ridiculous turn 
was, and is forthwith, thanks to the 
ready communicativeness of his friend, 
fully enlightened as to all requisite par- 
ticulars. It appears, in brief, that the 
impostor, not content with the degree 
of daring blackguardism which had 
hitherto distinguished his conduct, 
deemed it not unadvisable to expatiate, 
** nour passer le temps,” in the amiable 
and romantic platonicisms of a regular 
crim. con. ‘The upshot was, that the 
gay gallant was at last fairly surprised, 
having to cut and run for his life, 
which, in his most extemporaneously 
precipitate and ill-ordered flight, he 
was within an ace of losing; and it was 
only after running a terrible gauntlet 
of wounds and bruises that he succeeded 
in escaping to his quarters in the pre- 
mises of the old signior. 

«*You know,” continues Lalus, “that 
stories of this description easily take 
wind; nor was it long till the whole 
affair reached the ears of Balbinus—a 
fact which, indeed, the impostor him- 
self had clearly foreseen as inevitable. 

«*T’faith,” exclaims Philecous, “ the 
rascal was now in a regular fix at last.” 

‘He got out of it, nevertheless,” 
replies Lalus, ‘in the cleverest wa 
imaginable. The trick is really wort 
telling. Balbinus, in the first instance, 
did not utter a single syllable of scold- 
ing or censure, but with a glum and 
saturnine expression of countenance he 
manifested, in a manner abundantly 
significant, his cognizance of the gene- 
ral report. The knavish scoundrel, on 
the other hand, was well aware that 
Balbinus was an exceedingly devout 
old fellow—one of those, in fact, be it 
said, whose piety verges upon supersti- 
tion ; he was further aware that people 
of this stamp are wondrously ready to 
pardon great offenders who proclaim 
themselves penitents; and, armed with 
this two-fold piece of information, he 
took his measures accordingly. Con- 
triving, then, as with ease he might, 
to turn the conversation upon the ques- 
tion of the ultimate results of the im- 
portant business in hand, he broke 
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out into the most bitter expressions of 
vexation—complaining that, do all he 
could, matters were continually turning 
out, not only contrary to his intentions 
and expectations, but in a manner ut- 
terly inconsistent with all his former 
experience—adding, that he was posed 
outright, and that for the very life of 
him he could not conceive what the 
deuce it was that was setting him 
wrong. Balbinus, who was rather a 
choleric old fellow, had determined to 
keep a guard upon his tongue; but 
here, at last, and nevertheless, was 
something he could not stand. 

««¢ There is no difficulty,’ he exclaim- 
ed, in a rage, ‘ no difficulty whatsoever 
in finding out what it is that is really 
setting you wrong. A pure and sacred 
art cannot prosper in the hands of the 
impure : it is in evil courses, in sins— 
insins, Isay,— that are tobe sought and 
found the true obstacles to our success.’ 

*‘At these words the scoundrel 
alchemist flung himself upon his knees, 
inflicted upon himself sundry peni- 
tential punches in the stomach, and 
with an expression of countenance and 
an accent the most doleful imaginable— 

«©¢Qh! signior,’ he exclaimed, 
«what you have been saying is nothing 
but the veriest truth. Alas, and woe 
is me! sins it is, indeed, and nought 
else, which have constituted the true 
barrier to success; but oh! most ex- 
emplary signior, not sins of yours, but 
my sins—mine alone! Why, indeed, 
should I hesitate to avow it ?—for you, 
oh, reverend Balbinus, are so devout 
and sanctified a man, that I can no 
longer hesitate to make to you, as if you 
actually were my ghostly director, a full 
confession of all my iniquities. The 
weakness of human nature was, so to 
speak, too strong for me, and I have 
been most haplessly ensnared amid the 
toils and springes of Satan.’” 

Lalus recounts at some length the 
remainder of this scene —a scene in 
which the alchemist plays Tartuffe so 
effectively, that old Balbinus once 
again enters into amicable relations 
with him, extending to him not merely 
his pardon, but his entire confidence as 
before. A fresh supply of money is, 
moreover, forthcoming, the impostor 
‘‘making the most solemn _protesta- 
tions that he would henceforward work 
at the divine art in that state of moral 
purity which facts had proved to be al- 
together indispensable.” 

But our acquaintance, Lalus, atlength 
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brings his amusing narrative to a close, 
whereto, moreover, we find him urged 
by the impatient curiosity of his audi- 
tor, Philecous. 

‘¢ When with tricks and devices of 
this sort,” says he, ‘‘ the rascal had, for 
ever so long, made a fool of poor old 
Balbinus, and milked him of his money 
to ever such an extent, it so happened 
that somebody arrived in the city who 
had known the fellow from his child- 
hood. Actuated by the suspicion that 
he was engaged in his old impositions 
as an alchemist, the person in question 
was not long without having a private 
interview with the old signior, to whom 
he forthwith communicated a most edi- 
fying history of the latter’s worthy pro- 
tégé, and whom he further admonished 
to get rid of the fellow on the instant, 
unless, indeed, he preferred waiting for 
some very sudden taking of French 
leave, supplemental to a general break- 
ing open of his chests and coffers.” 

‘¢ But what,” asks Philecous, “did 
Balbinus do when he heard all this ? 
I dare say he got the vagabond appre- 
hended and crammed into prison ?” 

«Crammed into prison, indeed !” 
exclaims Lalus. ‘* He took the fellow 
aside, put into his hands a good round 
sum of money to defray the expenses 
of his journey, and conjured him by 
all the saints in heaven never to com- 
municate to mortal the extent to which 
he had been humbugzed. And in so 
acting he, in my opinion, showed his 
sense ; for what would he have been 
in the other case but a public laugh- 
ing-stock—to say nothing of the risk 
of having all his property confiscated 
for violating the laws in practising al 
chemy ?” 

The story of the tomfoolery of old 
Signior Balbinus being at this point 
brought to a denouement, the two 
friends break into sundry appropriate 
comments and conjectures which would 
obviously run on to a much greater 
length, were it not that good Master 
Lalus bethinks him of an important 
engagement which requires his pre- 
sence elsewhere 

“‘Egad,” says he, “I have not a 
moment to spare. I must be off. But 
only wait till we next have a chat to- 
gether; and I hereby promise to asto- 
nish you with a whole batch of stories, 
every single one of them—ay, even by 
many odds—more diverting and ludi- 
crous than that which you have just 
now heard.” 
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«« Well, when we do next meet,” re- 
joins Philecous, ‘‘I shall have great 
fun, I expect, in listening to your sto- 
ries; and for every single story of 

ours, I hereby undertake to relate at 
east as capital a story of my own in 
return.” 


Here the conversation of the two 
gossipping friends draws at length toa 
conclusion. Amid mutual adieus, they 
make their respective exits from the 
scene ; und the colloquy closes with the 
ordinary dramatic grace and effect of 
our author. 


COLLOQUY THE SEVENTH. 


“ SPECTRUM ;" OR, THE APPARITION. 


Sucn constitutes our next selection 
from ‘‘ The Colloquies,”—a dialogue of 
considerable merit and comic effect, 
and which, from its peculiar title, is 
ever certain to arrest the attention of 
the curious reader on his first inspec- 
tion of the work. The Colloquy in 
question may be described as the truly 
well-recounted and entertaining his- 
tory ofa very ludicrous practical joke, or 
series of practical jokes, ofa ghostly cha- 
racter, played off by a certain rollick- 
ing blade, abounding in humour, cle- 
verness, and effervescing spirits, and 
who, moreover, regards all ghosts, 
ghouls, and goblins with ineffable con- 
tempt, upon a certain grave and solemn 
noodle, just his antithesis in all re- 
spects, a firm conviction as to the ex- 
istence and perambulatory fancies of 
ghosts, &c., as aforesaid, specially in- 
cluded. ‘Ihe scene of the story is laid 
in England, in the neigbourhood of 
London, at the country house of Master 
** Poole,” the practical joker aforesaid ; 
and the victim of his ghostly waggery 
is one Master ‘ Fownes,” a neigh- 
bour and acquaintance of his. Such are 
the two leading characters of the story ; 
but the Colloquy itself passes between 
two personages whom our author has 
designated by the names, ‘ Thomas” 
and ‘* Anselm.” Both these are ac- 
quaintances of Poole; the latter, how- 
ever, who is the narrator of the story, 
being, to all appearance, more intimate 
with him than the former. 

This, we may observe, is the only 
one out of the entire number of the 
Colloquies, the scene of which is laid 


in any part of the United Kingdom. 
Erasmus resided in England from the 
year 1510 to the year 1514, having 
gone thither on the special invitation 
of Henry VIIL., under whose patron. 
age he introduced the study of Greek 
into Cambridge, becoming the first 
Greek professor in that University. 

The Colloquy before us may be re- 
garded in some measure as a memento 
of his Anglican sojourn, and remem- 
bering the desultory, occasional fa- 
shion in which he tells us the work was 
written,* as well as the fact that it was 
published a very few years subse- 
quently, we may, under the circum. 
stances, consider it by no means im- 
probable that the freakish production 
before us was originally penned, if not, 
like his “ Praise of Folly,” under the 
roof of his dear friend and frequent 
host, Sir Thomas More,t at least in 
the quiet academic snuggery of the 
professor of Greek and divinity —to wit, 
himself—amid the sombre quadrangles 
of the time-honoured “ Alma Mater 
Cantabrigiensis.” Wemay, in short, set 
it down as most probable that as the 
scene of the “ Spectrum” is laid in Eng- 
land, so was the Colloquy itself written 
there also. 

‘There is a close resemblance between 
the opening of the dialogue before us 
and the opening of the ‘* Alcumistica.” 
«« Thomas,”’ observing his friend * An. 
selm" laughing, is tempted to inquire 
the reason. After some parley, the 
latter illuminates him as follows :— 

** I have just been told,” quoth he, 
‘a story really so capital, that you 


* See the charming dedication of the ‘ Colloquies” to the little son of John Frobenius, his 
printer and publisher, as well as sundry passages in his letters. 

¢ To the friendship between these two great men, English art owes Holbein. That painter 
was a native of Basil, in Switzerland, where, towards the close of his life, Erasmus for many 
years resided. He found in our author a warm appreciator of his genius, and, furnished by 
him with a special letter of introduction to Sir Thomas More, Holbein repaired to England, 
where, on the recommendation of the amiable Chancellor, he was liberally patronised by 
Henry VIII. 
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would actually swear that it was all an 
invention, were I not seriously to as- 
sure you that I know the locality in 

uestion, the people, the—in fact, every 
single particular connected with the 
story from top to bottom—ay, just as 
well as I know you.” 

«¢ Oh, dear me !” chimes in Thomas, 
«*T am ever so anxious to hear it." 

** Don’t you know my friend, Master 
Poole ?” inquires Anselm. 

*¢ Know Master Poole!” exclaims 
the other; ‘* of course I do.” 

« Well,” continues Anselm, “ he is 
both the author of the ridiculous co- 
medy in question, and the principal 
actor in it besides.” 

** Faith I can well believe it,” ex- 
claims the other. ‘ He is just the sort 
of a fellow for such sport as you seem 
to allude to.” 

‘You never said anything more 
true," responds Anselm. ‘* But do 
you know,” he inquires, ‘* the country 
house which he tes, just outside of 
London ?” 

‘“‘DoL know it! Bless your wits, 
don’t you remember both of us spend- 
ing several pleasant evenings there to- 
gether ?” 

**You then, of course, recollect,” 
says Anselm, “an avenue there, with 
an even row of trees on each side of it?” 

** A couple of bow-shots, or there- 
abouts, to the left of the house ?” 

** Precisely so. At the back of the 
avenue, on either side, there is a dry 
ditch, choked up with a dense growth 
of bushes and brambles, and then, as 
you proceed, you pass over a small 
bridge into a wide expanse of level 
pastures. Now, for a length of time, 
a report was current and implicitly re- 
ceived for truth among the country 
seople of the district, that the neigh- 

ourhood of this bridge was haunted ; 
and from the piteous groans and la- 
mentations which were said to be there 
heard, it was sagaciously conjectured 
that the ghost in question must be some 
unfortunate soul which was suffering 
hideous torments in the other world.” 

** And who, pray,” inquires the 
other, ** was the originator of this droll 
report ?” 

«* Who ?” interrogatorily replies An- 
selm. ‘* Who but that hoax humbug 
and limb of the devil, Poole. But this 
constituted merely the introduction, 
the prologue, so to speak, to his grand 
performance.” 

Our honest acquaintance, good Mas- 
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ter Thomas, scems not exactly able to 
comprehend or realise to himself how 
it is that your regular practical joker 
extracts such vast entertainment out 
of his provoking quips, and sleights, 
and mischief- makings. Nor is his 
story-recounting comrade much clearer 
on the point ; he only knows that a de- 
cided taste for that least spiritual of 
all wit, ’yclept the practical, enters 
somehow naturally and originally into 
the character of certain individuals, 
but specially, and beyond all others, 
into the character of Master Poole, 
who, independently of the various other 
spheres open to his peculiar jocular 
abilities, ‘* delights,” he informs us, 
“above all things in making fun of 
popular superstitions.” 

“Twill tell you,” he episodically 
adds, ‘*a recent trick of his of this 
kind. A party of us were riding out 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond, 
consisting of Poole, and myself, and a 
number of other gallants. The day 
was superb, wonderfully calm and 
clear, and not one solitary speck of cloud 
to be seen. All of a sudden our at- 
tention was forcibly attracted by that 
infernal humbug, Poole. There he 
was, staring up at the sky, and mak- 
ing the sign of the cross all over his 
face and shoulders; his features were 
the very picture of astonishment and 
terror, and every now and then he, as 
it were, unconsciously, and to himself, 
exclaimed—‘ Heavenly powers, what 
do I see?’ Those of our party who 
happened to be nearest to him, asked 
him what was the matter; whereupon, 
making another and larger sign of the 
cross, ‘Oh! is there,’ he exclaimed, 
‘is there any means whereby this ter- 
rible omen can be averted?’ ‘They 
pressed him with great eagerness to 
inform them what it was he saw, when, 
fixing his cyes intently on the sky, 
and pointing with his finger, ‘ Do you 
not sce there,’ said he, ‘an enormous 
dragon, with horns of fire, and his tail 
twisted up into a ring?’ They all, of 
course, declared that they could not 
perceive anything of the sort ; upon 
which he told them to strain their eyes 
very earnestly whilst he pointed them 
out the spot anew. At last one of the 
company, a fellow half blind, who was 
anxious to have it believed that he had 
particularly fine sight, said that he 
thought he saw it, whereupon several 
of us unhesitatingly backed him with 
our testimony, for we were ashamed, 
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forsooth, not to acknowledge that we 
saw what was so exceedingly plain to 
Poole and his keen-eyed seconder. It 
was one of the most amusing scenes 
imaginable; but the upshot of it was, 
that in the compass of three days, a 
report was spread over all England, 
from one end to the other, that the 
prodigy in question had actually ap- 
peared, and it was really astonish- 
ing what a mass of extravagant par- 
ticulars had been added by popular 
rumour to the story as it originally 
stood. On all sides, too, wiseacres 
were occupied in interpreting the 
prodigy, and inferring what it prog- 
nosticated; while as for Poole, who was 
the originator of the entire delusion, 
the rascal was in a perfect ecstacy of 
glee, especially at the interpretational 
and prognosticatory part of the busi- 
ness.” 

«*That was indeed Poole’s humour 
all over,” exclaims our acquaintance, 
Thomas; “ but return, I pray, you to 
the story of the apparition.” 

Anselm forthwith complies, and 

roceeds to narrate how old Master 
oo Poole’s neighbour, is marked 
out by the worthy practical joker for 
his chief butt and victim. ‘The occa- 
sion selected for commencing opera- 
tions is that of a jovial dinner-party 
at Poole’s mansion. 

‘During dinner,” quoth Anselm, 
the conversation ‘mak upon the ge- 
nerally rumoured appearance of the 

host; and Poole finding that not only 
fad the rumour in question reached 
the ears of old Fownes, but that it 
was, moreover, most implicitly believed 
by him, he proceeded to shape his 
measures accordingly. He commence: 
by most earnestly entreating and con- 
juring old Fownes, as a man whom 
they all knew to be ever so learned 
and pious, that he would betake him- 
self to the aid of an unfortunate spirit 
which was obviously suffering most 
dreadfultorments ; ‘and surely,’ says he, 
‘if you have any doubts upon the mat- 
ter, it is the easiest thing in the world 
for you to satisfy yourself. Take a 
stroll down to the bridge at about ten 
o'clock, and my word upon it, you will 
hear the most pitiable yells and screeches 
you can imagine. You might take 
any of our friends here you like along 
with you, as well upon prudential con- 
siderations as for the sake of his cor- 
roborative testimony.’” 

** Well,” ejaculates Thomas, “I am 
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ever so anxious to know what hap. 
pened next.” 

‘*Dinner ended,” continues our 
story-teller, ‘forth went Poole and his 
friends to amuse themselves for some 
hours with hawks and hounds—all ex- 
cept old Fownes, who, when the dusk 
of evening came on, set forth on his pre- 
determined excursion to the bridge. 
Night was falling gradually, and sur- 
rounding objects were becoming less 
and less distinct, and vanishing one 
after the other, when all of a sudden 
his ears were saluted by groans and 
yells of a character at once lament- 
able, horrible, and most extraordi- 
nary. These diabolical sounds were, 
you must know, the production of that 
t ° . 
infernal schemer, Poole—and, indeed, 
to do him justice, he did the thing 
most admirably. There he was, con- 
cealed in the midst of the briars, bel- 
lowing with all his might, into a large 
pitcher of crockeryware, which he had 
provided for the purpose, and which, 
by the aid of his voice, gave vent to 
the most hideous and lugubrious atro- 
cities of sound you can imagine.” 

**U'll be hanged,” exclaims our ac- 
quaintance, Thomas, “if this does not 
beat all the other ghost-stories I ever 
heard.” 

«‘Wait till you hear the whole of 
it,” cries Anselm, ‘and I fancy you 
will say that in earnest. Old Fownes 
then, you must know, presently posted 
back to the house in an awful clutter 
and scurry, eager to recount his most 
wonderfulstory; but Poole, when he saw 
him on the move, shot off by a short 
cut, and reached the house before him. 
And now Fownes proceeds to acquaint 
Poole with all the astounding facts of 
which he had been a witness—not for. 
getting to add a pretty considerable 
quantity of lies, by way of embellish. 
ment.” 

** But how the deuce,” interposes 
Thomas, ‘‘could Poole restrain him. 
self from bursting out a laughing ?” 

“«Ts it he?” replies Anselm. * Bless 
your soul, he can do anything with 
his countenance. He got through the 
scene most admirably: you never would 
suppose he was acting. And then, at 
the end of all this, he set about entreat- 
ing, conjuring, and remonstrating with 
old Fownes, even still more earnestly 
than before, and eventually succeeded 
to such an extent, that the latter laud- 
ably resolved to devote himself to the 
rescue of the unfortunate ghost. In- 
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ired with this determination, the 
old fellow lay awake in bed all night, 
endeavouring with might and main to 
chalk out some plan whereby he could 
attain his object consistently with per- 
fect safety to himself; for, to tell the 
truth, he felt oppressed with the most 
terrible apprehensions at all the mighty 
risks he was about running.” 

And now our worthy and humour- 
ous story-teller goes on to relate the 
means which were taken by that old 
balderdash, Master Fownes, for the 
exorcising and attempted release of the 
poor ghost. ll sorts of spells and 
ceremonials which he could think or 
hear of as likely to be of efficacy, he 
forthwith zealously puts in requisition, 
not forgetting, of course, the grand 
and cardinal device of a magic circle, 
which he caused to be drawn according 
to the most approved system of necro- 
mantic forms, in an open space of 
ground close to the bushes whence the 
cries had been heard to issue. 

** All these precautions,” proceeds 
Anselm, ‘were resorted to by him, 
lest the spirit should by any chance 
turn out to be an evilone, and should, 
in consequence, make an assault upon 
him for presuming to exorcise it. And 
now, when everything was at length 
ready, he flatly declared that he could 
not think of trusting himself in the 
magic circle alone, and that it would 
be necessary for some one to join him 
in the business ; whereupon Poole, who 
was afraid the whole thing would be 
spoiled by the introduction of a stran- 
ger, who, in all likelihood, would not 
prove entirely such an ass as Fownes, 
requested one of his especial cronies to 
play the part in question. This blade, 

ou must moreover be informed, was 

imself a great lover of practical fun; 
and to him, as a chosen confederate, 
Poole communicated all the ins and 
outs of his projected operations. 

‘* Everything being now prepared, 
and the important evening at last ar- 
rived, old Fownes and his companion, 
at about ten o’clock, entered the ma- 
gic circle. They had scarcely done so 
when Poole, who had reached the spot 
before them, began from the midst of 
the bushes to give vent to the most 
horrible groans, which were the imme- 
diate signal for Fownes to commence 
the solemn form of exorcism which he 
had prepared. And now, when Poole 
had for some time entertained himself 
in this fashion, away he slips to the 
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town, which you know is just at hand, 
and where another confederate of his 
was waiting for him.” 

Our friend Master Thomas here in- 
terposes— 

«*What the plague,” quoth he, “is 
in the wind now, 1 wonder?” 

‘* Attired in disguises the most dia- 
bolical,” continues Anselm, “and pro- 
viding themselves with certain com- 
bustibles, and some lighted tinder, 
which they concealed about their 
persons, they mount a pair of coal- 
black horses, and gallop off to the scene 
of action. When they arrived close to 
the circle, they set fire to the squibs, 
hoping to frighten old Fownes out of it.” 

‘* Bless my soul,” here again inter- 
poses our story-teller’s listening friend, 
‘‘ what pains, to be sure, that Poole 
does take in playing off those everlast- 
ing practical jokes of his!” 

«¢ Just so,” replies Anselm; ‘‘that 
is his character; but faith he and his 
confederate were this time very near 
being played the devil with them- 
selves.” 

«© You amaze me!” ejaculates Tho- 
mas—‘‘ what the deuce could have 
happened them ?” . 

“Why,” replies Anselm, ** their 
horses, as you can readily imagine, 
got frightened at the squibs, and 
plunged, and kicked, and reared, and 
ran away with them, and were within 
an ace of breaking the necks of both 
themselves and their riders.” 

‘«*And now,” continues Anselm, 
*‘when old Fownes returned to the 
house, Poole, the schemer! just as if 
he had not known a particle of what 
had occurred, asked him how he had 
been getting on; whereupon Fownes 
informed him how two most terrible 
demons had made their appearance, 
mounted upon sable steeds, with eyes 
like coals of fire, and eens flames 
out of their nostrils; how they had 
endeavoured to break into the magic 
circle, and how, repulsed by his potent 
spells, they had been glad to disappear 
more quickly than they came. The 
occurrences just related wonderfully 
increased the courage of old Fownes, 
and on the following night, amidst 
great pomp of preparation, he again 
entered the circle. He forthwith began 
reciting certain solemn incantations, 
summoning the spirit to appear, in the 
midst of which, Poole and his confe- 
derate suddenly present themselves on 
their black horses, as before, = 

A 
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the most unearthly yells, and deter- 
mined, as it were, to chs arge into the 
very middle of the circle.” e 

** Did they bring any squibs with 
them this time?” inquires Thomas. 

** Faith, no,” replies our story- 
teller, ‘they suffered too much from 
that dodge to try it again; but they, 
never theless, played off a very capital 
trick, which you shall hear. They 
had provided themselves with a long 
rope, whereof each taking an end, they 
let it trail lightly along the ground 


between them, and then galloping off 


on either side, as if repulsed by the 
exorcisms of old Fownes, they upset, 
with a frightful toss, both himself and 
his companion, as well as an enormous 
bucket of holy water which had been 
deposited in the centre of the circle.” 

** Ha! ha!” laughs our acquaint- 
ance, ‘Thomas, what a precious re- 
ward, to be sure, Fownes’s companion 
got for becoming the confederate of 
Poole!” 

** Even so,” quoth Anselm; ‘ but 
he put up with the trick with a good 
grace, not being the sort of person who 


would give up his share in a meal of 


fun for an odd rub of the kind. The 
ghostly proceedings being closed for the 
night, they allassemble at Poole’s house, 
as before, when old Fownes, of course, 
sets about narrating all the risks and 
perils he had encountered, and with 
what enormous bravery he had put the 
pair of demons to flight by his exor- 
cisms. His courage was now still fur- 
ther increased, and he was inspired 
with the perfect conviction that his 
magic circle was proof against any 
demon whatsoever, however great his 
powers of mischief, or however great 
his audacity.” 

« Well, I protest,” exclaims Thomas, 
**that old Fownes is a most tremen- 
dous ninny, to be sure,—next door to 
an idiot.” 

** But the best of the story is to 
come yet,” continues Anselm. ‘“ Mat- 
ters had reached this stage, when who 
should arrive, and just in the nick of 
time, but Poole’s son-in-law, one of the 
most humorous fellows in the world. 
You may remember him; he is mar- 
ried to Poole’s eldest daughter.” 

«Oh, I remember him very well,” 
quoth Thomas; “he is just the blade 
not to refuse joining in a good practi- 
cal joke.” 

** Not to refuse, do you say?” ex. 
claims Anselm. ‘‘ Why, there is no- 


thing—no business however important, 
which he would not give up, to be even 
a spectator, not to say an actor in an 
affair of the kind. His father-in-law 
forthwith acquaints him with every- 
thing that had occurred, and enjoins 
upon him the task of, on the next 
occasion, personating the ghost. He, 
on his side, loses no time in providing 
all the paraphernalia requisite for an 
imposing representation of the part, 
including a shroud of the sort ordi- 
narily used with dead bodies; and he 
adds the droll device of some burning 
charcoal in an earthen-pot, the light 
from which, shining through the 
shroud, would cause him to appear as 
though he were all on fire. And now, 
when night came on, all parties re- 
paired as before to their old ground. 
Speedily, frightful groans are heard, 
and old Fownes begins to get ready 
all his exorcisms and incantations — 
when at length, at some short dis- 
tance, from among the brambles forth 
rises the ghost, wailing piteously, and 
seeming to be all in a blaze. Fownes 
hereupon begins solemnly to conjure 
the ghost to give an account of itself, 
when all of a sudden, Poole, disguised 
as a demon, bounds forward with an 
unearthly yell from the midst of the 
brambles. ‘ How dare you,’ roars he, 
‘have anything to say to this spirit, 
which is my property ?’ and with that 
he makes a furious charge up to the 
edge of the circle, as if he were going 
to tear old Fownes in pieces; till at 
length, as if conquered by the potent 
exorcisms of the latter, as well as by 
the showers of holy water with which 
he was plentifully splashed, he gave 
up the contest and retired. The demon, 


which appeared to officiate as a sort of 


guard or keeper of the unfortunate 
ghost, being thus driven from his 
charge, an amusing scene forthwith 
arises between the latter and old 
Fownes. In reply to his demands and 
obtestations, the ghost declared, in 
the first instance, that it was the soul 
of the Christian man. The next in- 
quiry was as to what the name of the 
aforesaid Christian man had been, to 
which the ghost returned for answer, 
that his name had been Fownes; ‘and 
oh! most reverend Fownes,’ exclaims 
the ghost, ‘I claim you as my name- 
sake.’ ‘This disclosure produced a 
great impression on the old nincom- 
poop, and he felt vastly interested in 
the idea of the one Fownes liberating 
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the other. And now he set about pro- 
posing a multiplicity of questions; 
whereupon the ghost, fearing to be 
found out, declared that he dugst not 
say a word more, that his time was up, 
and that he must perforce be off with 
the demon, who was waiting for him. 
He promised, however, that he would 
appear again the next evening at the 
same hour. ‘The scene ended, all 
parties re air to Poole’s house ; Poole, 
i fact, - along, playing the part of a 
sort of theatrical manager in the busi- 
ness. ‘There our notable exorcist en- 
ters into a copious detail of all the won- 
ders that had taken place; his narra- 
tive consisting of some truth, together 
with a whole pack of lies, which, 
perhaps, after all, he had persuad- 
ed himself into regarding as arrant 
truths. Two grand points, however, 
were abundantly established: first, 
that the ghost in question was a 
Christian ghost ; and second, that the 
aforesaid Christian ghost was ha- 
rassed, tortured, and most excruciat- 
ingly played the very devil with by a 
rascally, infernal demon, to obtain a 
fair riddance of whom no earthly 
effort ought to be spared.” 

The ghost makes his appearance 
next night, according to promise, and 
the ingenuity of Poole supplies abun- 
dant materials for fresh hoaxing. 

** And now,” quoth our friend An- 
selm, *¢ old Fownes anxiously inquired 
of the ghost whether there were any 
means whereby he, the said ghost, could 
be extricated from his torments; to 
which inquiry the ghost made answer, 
that such means were open, provided 
something proper were done with a 
certain sum of ill-got money which he 
had secreted in a particular spot. 

«¢¢ What would you think,’ says old 
Fownes, ‘ of the money being appropri- 
ated by some peculiarly worthy indivi- 
dual, who would expend it in a fitting 
and pious manner ?’ 

«¢ The ghost replied to the effect that 
such would, indeed, be a capital plan ; 
encouraged by which answer, Fownes 
ventured further to inquire, as indeed 
he did very particularly, ‘ What the 
amount of the money in question 
might be?’ The ghost replied, that the 
amount was enormous; and further- 
more, mentioned the exact spot where 
it would be found, which, by the way, 
was an awfully great distance off. 

«* When,” continues Anselm, ‘ every 
question that he could think of, relat- 
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ing to the money, had been proposed 
and answered, old Fownes, in accor- 
dance with a previous suggestion of 
Poole’s, proceeded to interrogate the 
ghost concerning various my steries of 
science in the domains of Alchemy and 
Magic. To these inquiries the ghost 
answered very guardedly ; but solemn- 
ly promised that, as soon as he was 
liberated from the power of the de- 
mon, he would communicate a great 
deal more.”’ 

Our story-telling acquaintance next 
proceeds to describe the wonderful fer- 
ment and enthusiasm of spirits into 
which old Fownes was now thrown, at 
the prospect of becoming proprietor of 
the ghost’s cash; how, wherever he 
went, he was continually boasting that, 
after a little while, he would be in pos- 
session of enormous wealth; and what 
a variety of projects he was continually 
canvassing relative to the future out- 
lay and investment of the money. The 
ghost had described the particular spot 
in which the money would be found, 
and Fownes was not the man to im- 
pose restraints upon his curiosity in a 
matter of the kind. 

‘“* He paid a visit to the place,” says 
Anselm, ‘‘ and found all the particular 
marks and indications precisely as the 
ghost had described them; but he did 
not venture to disturb the treasure as 
yet, because the ghost had told him 
there would be frightful peril in doing 
so, until such time as the sacred ap- 
pliances, which had been set to work 
for his rescue from the demon, had ac- 
complished their contemplated result. 
Now, under such circumstances as 
these, any person blessed with common 
wits would have detected a palpable 
humbug. Not so, however, with old 
Townes. Everywhere he went, he 
was making himself a regular butt and 
laughing-stock ; until, at last, several 
of his friends thought it high time to 
admonish him privately, telling him 
that they were astonished how he, who 
had hitherto borne the character of a 
sensible man, could possibly be in- 
duced to act so absurdly. But all 
they could say produced not the slight- 
est effect in undeceiving him. He was 
firmly persuaded that Poole’s cursed 
hoax was a solemn and momentous 
reality ; and so thoroughly had the one 
idea taken possession “of his imagina-~ 
tion, that he actually spoke, and even 
dreamed, about nothing but ghosts and 

demons. ‘The miserable infatuation 
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of his brain was pictured in his coun- 
tenance, which became pallid, lean, 
and careworn to such a degree, that he 
really looked more like a chost than a 
man. In fact, the poor devil was next 
door to sheer lunacy; and, unless 
something were done to abate his ex- 
citement, he would infallibly have lost 
his wits. With this charitable view, 
Poole and his son-in-law got up the 
following stratagem.—T hey’ concocted 
between them a most extraordinary 
epistle, written in strange, antique 
characters, and this, moreover, not 
upon ordinary paper, but upon that 
description of red paper which, you 
are aware, is made use of by gold- 
beaters for packing their gold- le: if in, 
The epistle was couched in these 
terms :— 


*** Fownes, lately a captive, but now free, 
to his dearest preserver Fownes, health and 
salvation eternal : 

“* There is, oh! most beloved Fownes, no 
longer any reason why you should afilict 
yourself with anxious concern on my ac- 
count. Your pious intentions have prevail- 
ed. Ihave at last been released from my 
sufferings, and J now pass my hours in the 
blissful society of the angels. When you 
visit us all in this place, I will, with intense 
pleasure, render you thanks personally. 
Meantime, I earnestly wish you a pleasant 
and holy life. 

“Given from the Celestial Empyrean, 
under my hand and seal, on this the Ides of 
September, in the year of Grace, 1498.’ 


** Means were taken,” continues An- 
selm, ** to throw this letter in Fownes’s 
way; and now he carries it about with 
him const antly, and shows it to every- 
body, as athing of the most sacred 


description ; and believes nothing to 
be more certain than that it has been 
brought to him from heaven by the 
hands of an angel.” 

«* What!” exclaims our acquaintance 
Thomas, “do you call that rescuing 
the old wretch from his delusion ? 
Why, it is merely substituting one de- 
lusion for another !” 

‘¢ Even so,” replies Anselm ; “ with 
this difference, however, that, at 
sent, he is not entirely such a desperate 
nuisance as he was.’ 

We are now at the end of Anselm's 
narrative. He has given us no infor- 


mation as to the issue of that part of 


Poole’s trick which had reference to 
the supposed hidden treasure; and we 
must only take it for granted that this 
portion of the denouement of his story 
was, as yet, in futuro, or, at least, had 
not as yet rez ached his know ledge. 

The C olloquy winds up with a re- 
flection of our friend Thomas, which 
is, in fact, the moral of Anselm's tale, 
and, indeed, not a bad moral either. 

*‘ Heretofore,” quoth he, “I have 
been accustomed to attach very little 
credit to those stories which are ordi- 

narily so current, concerning appari- 
tions, and the like; henceforward, I 
will take care to attach still less ; and 
I shrewdly suspect that simple, credu- 
lous men, like old Fownes, have often 
even gone so far as to commit to writ- 
ing and to publish, as solemn truths, 
matters which really owed their origin 
to ridiculous devices such as those we 
have just been speaking of.” 

**] am confident,” chimes in An- 
selm, “* that there have been abundant 
instances of the kind,” 
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SIR JASPER CAREW, KENT. 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT= 
COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER L. 


A TRIAL,—-CONCLUSION. 


Tue second day was chiefly occupied 
in examining witnesses — old ac- 
quaintances of my father’s, for the 
most part, who had known him on his 
return to Ireland, and who could bear 
their testimony as to the manner in 
which he lived, and the acceptance he 
and my mother had met with in the 
best society of the capital. Though 
their evidence really went no farther 
than a mere impression on their part, 
it was easy to perceive that its effect 
was most favourable on the jury ; 
nor could cross-examination elicit the 
slightest flaw in the belief, that they 
lived amongst their equals without the 
shadow of aspersion on their honour. 
An uninterested spectator of the 
scene might have felt amusement in 
contrasting the description of man- 


ners and habits, with the customs of 


the present time; for although the 
evidence referred to a period so re- 
cent, yet were all the details mixed 
up with usages, opinions, and ways, 
that seemed those of a long past epoch. 
Men were just then awakening after 
that long and splendid orgie which 
had formed the life of Ireland before 
the Union. With bankrupt fortunes 
and ruined estates, they saw themselves 
the successors of a race, whose princely 
hospitalities had never known a limit, 
and who had really imparted a cha- 
racter of barbaric splendour to lives of 
reckless extravagance. 

Acertain Mr. Archdall was examined 
as to his recollection of Castle Carew, 
and the company who frequented 
there. He had been my father’s guest 
when the Viceroy visited him; and 
certainly his account of the festivities 
might well have startled the credulity 
of his hearers. It was not at first 
apparent with what object these reve- 
lations were elicited by the cross- 
examination, but at ler ngth it came out 
that they were intended to show that 
my father having no beir, nor expect- 
ing to have any, suffered himself to 


follow a career of the wildest waste. 
fulness. With equal success they drew 
forth from the witness stories of m 
mother’s unpopularity with the ladies 
of her own set in society, and the 
suspicion and distrust that pervaded 
the world of fashion, that she had not 
originally been born in, or belonged 
to, the class with which she was then 
associating. 

It was but too plain to what all this 
pointed ; and although old servants of 
the family were brought forward to 
show the deference with which my 
mother’s position was ever regarded, 
and the degree of respect, “almost 
amounting to state, with which she 
was treated, yet the artfulness of the 
cross-examiner had at least sueceeded 
in representing her to the jury as self- 
willed, vain, and capricious, constantly 
longing for a return to France, and 
cordially hating her banishment to 
Ireland. My mother’s friendship and 
attachment to Polly Fagan was inge- 
niously alluded to as a str ange incident 
in the life of one whose circumstances 
might seem to have separated her from 
such companionship ; and the able 
counsel dwelt most effectively on the 
disparity which separated their con- 
ditions. 

‘These circumstances were, however, 
not pressed home, but rather left to 
make their impression, with more or 
less of force, while other incidents 
were being related. To rebut in some 
measure these impressions, Foxley 
showed that my mother had been a 
guest at the Viceroy’s table—an 
honour which could not have been 
conferred on her on any questionable 
grounds, Unimportant and trivial as 
was the fact, the mode of eliciting it 
formed one of the amusing episodes of 
the trial, since it brought forward on 
the witness-table a well-known cha- 
racter of Old Dublin—no less a 
functionary than Samuel Cotterell, the 
hall trumpeter, now pensioned off and 
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retired, but still, with all the weight of 


nearly four-score-and-ten years, bear- 
ing himself erect, and carrying in his 
port the consciousness of his once high 
estate and dignity. 

It was some time before the old man 
could be persuaded, that in all the 
state and pomp of the justice-seat, 
there was not occasion for some exer- 
cise of his ancient functions. He 
seemed ashamed at appearing without 
his tabard, and looked anxiously around 
for his trumpet; but once launched 
upon the subject of his recollections, 
he appeared to revel with eager de- 
light in all the associations they called 
up. It was perfectly miraculous to see 
with what tenacity he retained a 
memory of the festivities of old Vice- 
regal times ; they lived, however, in his 
mind like distinct pictures, unconnected 
with all around him. There was a 
duke in his ‘‘ garter,” and a duchess in 
her diamonds ; a gorgeously-decked 
table; pineapples that came from 
France; and a dessert wine newly ar- 
rived from Portugal, some of which 
Sir Amyrald Fitzgerald spilled on 
Madame Carew’s dress; at which she 
Jaughed pleasantly, and, in showing 
the stains, displayed her ankles to 
Barry Rutledge, who whispered his 
Grace that there was not such a foot 
and leg in Ireland. Lord Gartymore 
backed Kitty O'’Dwyer’s for fifty 
pounds, and lost his wager. 

** How, then, was the bet decided, 
Mr. Cotterell ?” 

**We saw her dance the minuet 
with Colonel Candler, and my lord 
said he had lost.” 

**Madame Carew was, then, much 
admired at Court?” 

** She was.” 

«* And a favourite guest, too ?” 

*’We asked her on Wednesdays 
generally ; they were the small din- 
ners, but many thought them the 
pleasantest.” 

‘*Her Grace noticed her particu- 
larlv, you say ?” 

*¢ She did so on one Patrick's night, 
and said she had never seen such lace 
before ; and Madame Carew told her 
she would show her some still hand- 
somer, for it had been given by the 
King to her grandmother, whom I 
think they called Madam Barry, or 
Du Barry, or something like that.” 

Though little in reality beyond the 
gossiping revelation of a very old 
man, Cotterell’s evidence tended to 





show that my mother had been a wel- 
come and a favoured guest in all the 
best houses of the day, and that living 
as she did in the very centre of scan- 
dal, not the slightest imputation had 
been ever thrown upon her position or 
her conduct. 

The counsel probably saw that not 
having any direct proof of the mar- 
riage—-when, and how, and where so- 
lemnised—it was more than ever ne- 
cessary to show the rank my mother 
had always occupied in the world, and 
the respect with which she was ever 
received in society. 

He had—I know not with what, if 
any, grounds—a little narrative of her 
family and birthplace, in France, and 
most conveniently disposed of all be- 
longing to her, fortune, friends, and 
home, by the events of * that disastrous 
revolution which swept away not only 
the nobles of the land, but every ar. 
chive and document that had pertain- 
ed to them.” 

When he came to my own birth, he 
was fortunate enough to obtain all the 
evidence he wanted. The priest of 
Rathmullen, who had officiated at my 
christening, was yet alive, and related, 
with singular clearness of recollection, 
every circumstance of that sorrowful 
night when the tidings of my father’s 
violent death reached the village be- 
side Castle Carew. Of those present 
on this occasion, among whom were 
Polly Fagan and MacNaughten, he 
could not yet point to where one could 
be found. 

There now only remained to sum up 
the evidence, and impart that consis- 
tency and coherence to the story which 
should carry conviction to the minds 
of the jury, and this task he perform- 
ed with a most consummate ability, 
concluding all with an account of my 
own visit to the home of my fathers, 
and the reception which there had 
met me. The passionate vehemence 
of his indignation seemed fired by the 
theme ; and warming as he proceeded, 
he denounced the infamy of that 
morning as not only a stain upon the 
nation but the age, and called upon 
the jury, whatever their decision might 
be in the cause itself — whether to 
restore the heir to his own, or send him 
a beggared wanderer through the 
world — to mark by some expression 
of their own, the horror and disgust 
this act of barbaric cruelty had filled 
them with, 
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A burst of appiases and indignation 
commingled saluted the orator as he sat 
down ; nor was it till after repeated ef- 
forts of the criers that silence was 
again restored, and the business of the 
trial proceeded with. 

Mr. M‘Clelland, to whom the chief 
duty of the defence was entrusted, 
requested permission of the court to 
defer the reply to the following day, 
and the leave being granted, the court 
arose. 

I dined that day with Mr. Foxley. 
I would fain have been alone. ‘The 
intense excitement of the scene had 
made me feverish, and [ would gladly 
have felt myself at ease, and free to 
give way, in solitude, to the emotions 
which were almost suffocating me ; but 
he insisted on my presence, and I 
went. The company included many 
very distinguished names — members 
of both houses of Parliament, and 
men of high consideration, and by all 
of them was I received with more 
than kindness, and some went so far 
as to congratulate me on a victory 
which, if not yet gazetted, was just as 
certainly achieved. 

I dare not trust myself to dwell on 
this subject; the tremors of hope and 
fear I then went through threaten 
even yet to come back in memory. A 
few more words and I have done, 
Would that I could spare myself the 
pain of these; but it cannot be so, my 
task must be completed. 

I suppose that very few persons have 
ever formed a rightful estimate of the 
extent to which the skill and clever- 
ness of an able lawyer have enabled 
him to wound their feelings, and insult 
their self-love. I conclude this to be 
the case, not alone from my own brief 
and unhappy experience, but from 
reading a vast number of trials, and 
always experiencing a sense of asto- 
nishment at the powerful perversity of 
these men. The cruel insinuation, the 
imputed meanness, the perversion of 
meaning, the insinuation of unworth 
motive, are all acquired and culti- 
vated, like the feints and parries of 
an accomplished fencer. The depre- 
ciation of a certain testimony, and 
the exaggerated estimate of some 
other—the sneering acknowledgement 
of this, or the triumphant assertion of 
that — the dark menace of a hidden 
meaning here, and the subtle insinua- 
tion that there was more than met the 

eye there, are all studied and practised 
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eflorts, as artifical as the stage-trick 
of the actor. And yet how little does 
all our conviction of this artifice avail 
against their influence! 

Bad as these are, they are as no- 

thing to the resources in store, when 
the object is to assail the reputation 

and blacken the character; to hold 
up some poor fellow-man — frail and 

erring as he may be — to everlasting 
shame, and mark him with ignominy for 
ever. Alas! for the best and purest, 

what an alloy of meanness and little- 
ness, what vanity and _ self-seeking 
mingle with their very noblest and high- 
est efforts. What need, then, to over- 
whelm the guilty with more than his 
guilt, and quote the **‘ Heart” in the 
indictment as wellas the Crime? No, 
no; if the best be not all good, be- 
lieve me the worst are not all and 
hopelessly depraved. I have a right 
to speak of these things, as one who 
has felt them. For eight hours and 
more [ listened to such a character of 
myself as made me sick, to very loath. 
ing, at my own identity. I hearda 
man in a great assembly denounce me 
as one of the most corrupt and infa- 
mous of mankind! I felt the eyes 
that were turned towards me, I almost 
thought [overheard the muttered repro. 
bation that surrounded me. A number 
of the incidents of my changeful life — 
how learned I know not—were related 
with every exaggeration and every 
perversion that malice could invest 
them with. Fora while, a sense of 
guiltlessness supported me; I knew 
many of the accusations to be false, 
others grossly overstated. The scenes 
in which I was often depicted as an 
actor, had either no existence, or were 
falsehoods, based upon some small 
germ of truth; and yet I heard them 
detailed with a semblance of reality, 
and a degree of coherence as to time 
and place, that smote me with ver 

terror, since, though I might a 
could not disprove them. 

To stamp meas an impostor, and 
my claim as a cheat, appeared to be 
the entire line of the defence. In- 
deed, he avowed openly, that with all 
the evidence so painstakingly elicited 
by the opposite counsel, he should not 
trouble the jury with one remark. 

‘*When I tell you,” said he, ** who 
this claimant really is, and how his 
claim originated, you willforgiveme that 

I have not embarrassed you with de- 
tails quite irrelevant to this action, 
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since of Walter Carew, or of any de- 
scendant of his, there is no question 
here! I will produce before you on 
that table, I will leave him to all the 
ingenuity of my learned friend to 
cross examine, one who shall account 
to you how the first impulse to this 
daring imposture was conceived. You 
will be astounded. It will be, I am 
aware, a tremendous tax upon your 
credulity to compass it; but I will 
show to your entire conviction, that 
the man who aspires to the rank of an 
Trish gentleman, a vast estate, and an 
illustrious name, is a foreigner of un- 
known origin, who began life as an 
emissary of the French revolutionary 
party. When secret treachery super- 
seded the guillotine, he served as a spy ; 
this trade failing, he fell into the straits 
and difficulties of the most abject po- 
verty ; the materials of that period of 
his history are, of course, difficult to 
come at. They who walk in such 
paths, walk darkly and secretly; but 
we may be able to display some, at 
least, of his actions at this time—one 
of them, at all events, will exhibit the 
character of the individual, and at the 
same time put you in possession of an 
incident which, in all likelihood, origi- 
nated this extraordinary action. 
«*There may be some now present in 
this court sufficiently familiar with 
London to remember a certain charac- 
ter well known in the precincts of 
Charing Cross by the nick-name of 
Gentleman Jack. To those not ac- 
quainted with this individual, I may 
mention, that he swept a crossing in 
that locality, and had, by a degree of 
pretension in his appearance, aided by 
a natural smartness in repartee, at- 
tracted notice from many of the idle 
loungers of fashion, who daily passed 
and re-passed there. I am not able to 
say if his gifts were in any respect 
above the common. Indeed I have 
heard that it was rather the singular 
fact, that a man in such a station 
should be remarkable for any claim to 
notice whatever, which endowed him 
with the popularity heenjoyed. At all 
events, he was remarkable enough to 
be generally, I might say universally, 
known; and it was the caprice of cer- 
tain fashionable folk to accord him a 
recognition as they passed by. This 
degree of attention was harmless, at 
least, and had it stopped at that point, 
might never have called for any repro- 
bation; but modish follies occasionally 


take an offensive shape, and this man’s 
pretension offered the opportunity to 
display such. 

*©You have all heard of Carleton 
House, gentlemen — of the society of 
wits who frequent there, and the 
charms of a circle in which the chief 
figure is not more distinguished for 
his rank than for the gifts which ele- 
vate social intercourse. To the free- 
dom which this exalted personage per- 
mitted those who approached him thus 
nearly, there seemed to be scarcely any 
limit, Admitting them to his friend. 
ship, he endowed them with almost 
equality; and there was not a liberty 
nor a license which could be practised 
in ordinary polite intercourse, that was 
not allowed at that hospitable board, 

“You might imagine that men who 
enjoyed such a privilege would have 
been guardedly careful against abusing 
it—you might fancy that even worldly 
motives might have rendered them cau- 
tious about imperilling the princely 
favour! Not so; they would seem to 
have lost every consciousness of pro- 
priety in the intoxication of this same 
flattery ; and they actually dared to 
take a liberty with this Prince which 
had been more than hazardous if ven- 
tured upon with a gentleman of private 
station. 

«The story goes, that, offended by 
his Royal Highness having pronounced 
marked eulogium on the manners and 
breeding of an individual who was not 
of their set either in politics or society, 
one of the party—I am not disposed to 
give his name, if it can be avoided— 
dared to make a wager, that he would 
take a fellow off the streets, give him 
ruffles, and a dress-coat, and pass him 
off on the prince as one of the most 
accomplished and well-bred men in 
Europe. 

** Gentlemen, you may fancy that in 
this anecdote which I have taken the 
liberty to relate to you, I am endea- 
vouring to compete with the very mar- 
vellous histories which my learned bro- 
ther on the opposite side addressed to 
your notice. I beg most distinctly to 
disclaim all such rivalry. My story has 
none of those stirring incidents ‘with 
which his abounded. The characters 
and the scene are all of home growth. 
It has neither remoteness in point of 
time, nor distance in country to lend 
it attraction. It bas, however, one 
merit, which my learned friend might 

reasonably envy, and this is, that it is 
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true. Yes, gentlemen, every particu. 
lar I have stated is a fact. I will prove 
it by a witness whose evidence will be 
beyond gainsay. The wager was ac- 
cepted, and for a considerable sum, 
too, and a dinner-party arranged as 
the occasion by which to test it. The 
secrecy which I[ wish to observe as to 
the actors in this most unpardonable 
piece of levity will prevent my men- 
tioning the names of those most deeply 
implicated. One who does not stand 
in this unenviable category is now in 
this court, and I[ will call him before 
you.” 

” Colonel Whyte Morris was now called 
to appear, and, after a brief delay, a 
tall, soldier-like and handsome man, 
somewhat advanced in life, ascended 
the witness-table. [had no recollection 
of ever having seen him before; but it 
is needless to say with what anxiety I 
followed every word he uttered. 

The ordinary preliminaries over, he 
was asked if he remembered a certain 
dinner-party, of which he was a guest, 
on a certain day in the autumn of the 
year. 

He remembered it perfectly, and 
recounted that it was not easily to be 
forgotten, since it took place to 
decide a very extraordinary wager, 
the circumstances of which he briefly 
related :— 

«‘Gentleman Jack was the individual 
selected by a friend of mine,” said he, 
‘‘and who should succeed in winning 
his Royal Highness’s good opinion, so 
as to obtain a flattering estimate of his 
manners and good breeding. To what 
precise extent the praise was to go was 
not specified. There was nothing be- 
yond a gentleman-like understanding, 
that if Jack passed muster as a man of 
fashion and ton, his backer was to have 
won his bet; if, on the contrary, the 
Prince should detect any anomalies in 
his breeding, so as to throw suspicion 
upon his real rank, then the wager 
was then lost. 

«I was present,” said the Colonel, 
«« when the ceremony of presenting him 
to the Prince took place; I did not 
know the man myself, nor had I the 
slightest suspicion of any trick being 
practised. I had recently returned 
from foreign service, and was almost a 
stranger to all the company. Standin 
close beside Col. O'Kelly, however, f 
overheard what passed, and as the 
words were really very remarkable, 
under the circumstances, I have not 
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forgotten them.” Being asked to relate 
the incident, he went on:— 

«‘There was a doubt in what man. 
ner—I mean rather by what name— 
the stranger should be presented to his 
Royal Highness : some suggesting one 
name — others, a different one; and 
O'Kelly grew impatient, almost angry, 
at the delay, and said, ‘ D—n it, call 
him something — what shall it be, 
Sheridan?’ ‘The King of the Beggars, 
say I,’ cried Sheridan, and in a voice, 
as I thought, to be easily heard all 
around. ‘Who was he?’ asked O'Kelly. 
‘ Bamfield Moore Carew,’ answered the 
other. ‘So be it, then,’ said O'Kelly. 
‘Your Royal Highness will permit me 
to present a very distinguished friend 
of mine, recently arrived in England, 
and who, like every true English. 
man, feels that his first homage is due 
to the Prince who rules in all our 
hearts.” ‘ Your friend’s name ?’— 
‘Carew, your Royal Highness; but 
being a wanderer anda vagabond, he 
has gone by half-a-dozen names,’ 
The Prince laughed, and turned to 
hear the remainder of a story that 
some one at his side was relating. 
Meanwhile the stranger had gone 
through his introduction, and as Mr. 
Carew was in succession presented to 
the other members of the com- 
pany z 

‘*Was he never addressed by any 
other designation, Colonel?” asked 
the lawyer. 

** Certainly not; on that evening, 
at least.” 

‘* Were you acquainted with his real 
name ?”’ 

‘*No; O'Kelly told me, the day 
after the dinner, that the fellow had 
made his escape from London, doubt- 
less dreading the consequences of his 
freak, and all trace of him was lost.” 

** Should you be able to recognise 
him were you to see him again, Colonel 
Morris ?” 

** Unquestionably ; his features were 
very marked, and I took especial 
notice of him as he sat at the card. 
table.” 

** Will you cast your eyes about you 
through the court, and inform us if 
you see him here at present.” 

The Colonel turned, and putting his 
glass to his eye, scanned the faces in 
the gallery, and along the crowded 
ranks beneath it. He then surveyed 
the body of the court, and at length 
fixed his glance on the inner bar, 
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where, seated beside Mr. Foxley, I 
sat, pale, and almost breathless with 
terror. 

“There he is! that man next but 
one to the pillar; that is the man !” 

It was the second time that I had 
stood beneath the concentrated stare 
of a vast crowd of people; but oh, 
how differently this from the last time! 
No longer with aspects of compassion- 
ate interest and kind feeling, every 
glance now was the triumphant sparkle 
over detected iniquity, the haughty 
look of insolent condemnation. 

*¢Tell me of this—-what does this 
mean ?”” wrote my adviser, on a slip 
of paper, and handed it, unperceived, 
to me. 

«It is true!” whispered I, in an 
accent that almost rent my heart to 
utter. 

The commotion in the court was 
now great, the intense anxiety to 
catch a sight of me added to the ex- 
pressions of astonishment making up a 
degree of tumult that the officers 
essayed vainly to suppress. That the 
evidence thus delivered had been a 
great shock to my advisers was easily 
seen; and though Foxley proceeded 
to cross-examine the Colonel, the 
statement was not to be shaken. 

«* We purpose to afford my learned 
friend a further exercise for his inge- 
nuity,” said M‘Clelland; ‘for we 
shall now summon to the table a gen- 
tleman who has known the plaintiff 
long and intimately ; who knew him 
in his real character of secret political 
agent abroad; and who will be able 
not alone to give a correct history of 
the individual, but also to inform the 
jury by what circumstances the first 
notion of this most audacious fraud 
was first suggested, and how it oc- 
curred to him to assume the character 
and name he had dared to preface this 
suit by taking. Before the witness 
shall leave that table, I pledge myself 
to establish, beyond the possibility of 
a cavil, one of the most daring, most 
outrageous, and consummate pieces of 
rascality that has ever come before the 
notice of a jury. It is needless that I 
should say one word to exonerate my 
learned friends opposite—they could, 
of course, know nothing of the evi- 
dence we shall produce here this day ; 
the worst that can be alleged against 
them will be, the insufficiency of their 
own searches, and the inadequacy of 
the proofs on which they began this 


suit. Ican afford to reflect, however, 
upon their professional skill, as the 
recompense for not aspersing their re- 
putation; and I will say that a more 
baseless, unsupported action never was 
introduced into a court of justice. 
Call Count Anatole Usaffich !” 

I shall not attempt to describe a 
scene, the humiliation of which no 
vindication of my honour can ever 
erase. For nearly three hours I lis- 
tened to such details, not one of which 
I could boldly deny, and yet not one 
of which was the pure truth, that 
actually made me feel a perfect mon- 
ster of treachery and corruption. Of 
that life which my own lawyer had 
given such a picturesque account, a 
new version was now to be heard; 
the history of my birth I had once 
myself given to Usaflich, was all re- 
lated circumstantially. 

He tracked me as the ‘‘adventurer” 
through every event and incident of my 
career — ever aiming at fortune, ever 
failing ; the hired spy of a party, the 
corrupt partisan of the press ; a fellow, 
in fact, without family, friends, or 
country, and just as bereft of every 
principle of honour or good faith, 

Usaflich went on to say, that having 
shown me Raper’s letters and memo- 
randa on one occasion, I had, on 
reading them, originated the notion of 
this suit, suggesting my own obscure 
birth and origin as suflicient to defy 
allinquiry or investigation. He repre- 
sented me as stating that such actions 
were constantly brought, and as con- 
stantly successful; and even where the 
best grounds of defence existed, they 
who were in possession frequently pre- 
ferred to compromise a claim rather than 
to contest itin open litigation. Though 
the Count always endeavoured to 
screen himself behind his ignorance of 
English law and justice, he made no 
scruple of avowing his own complicity 
in the scheme. He detailed all the 
earliest steps of the venture — where 
the family crest had been obtained; 
by whom it had been engraved on my 
visiting cards. He mentioned, with 
strict accuracy, the very date I had 
first assumed the name of Carew; he 
actually exhibited a letter written by 
me on the evening before, and in 
which I signed myself “ Paul Ger, 
vois.” With these matters of fact he 
mixed up other details, totally untrue 
—such as a mock certificate of my 
father’s marriage at a small town in 
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Normandy, and which I had never 
seen nor heard of till that moment. 
He convulsed the court with laughter 
by describing the way in which I used 
to rehearse the part of heir and de- 
scendant of Walter Carew before him; 
and after a vast variety of details, 
either wholly or partially untrue, he 
——. my written promise to pay 
lim an enormous sum in the event of 
the success of the present action. 
Truly had the lawyer said, ‘such an 
exposure was never before witnessed 
in a court of justice.” And now for 
above an hour did he continue to ac- 
cumulate evidences of fraud and de- 
ception — in the allegations made by 
me before officials of the court; affida- 
vits sworn to; documents attested 
before consuls in Holland ; inaccura- 
cies of expression ; faults even of spell- 
ing, not very difficult to account for in 
one whose education and life for the 
most part had been spent abroad, were 
all quoted and adduced, as showing 
the actual insolence of presumption 
which had marked every step of this 
imposture. 

The Court interrupted the counsel at 
this conjuncture by an observation 
which I could not hear, to which the 
lawyer replied— 

‘It shall be as your lordship sug. 
gests; though, were I permitted to 
have a choice, I should infinitely prefer 
to probe this foul wound to its last 
depth. I would far rather display 
this consummate impostor to the world, 
less as a punishment to himself than as 
a warning and a terror to others.” 

Here my counsel rose, and said that 
he had conferred with his learned 
friends in the case as to the course he 
ought to pursue. He could not ex- 
press the emotions which he felt at the 
exposures they had just witnessed ; 
nor did he deem it necessary to say 
for himself and his brother-barristers, 
as well as for the respectable solicitors 
employed, that the revelations then 
made had come upon them entirely by 
surprise. Well weighing the respon- 
sible position they occupied towards 
the plaintiff, whose advocates they 
were, they still felt, after the appal- 
ling exhibition they had witnessed—an 
exposure unparalleled in a court of 
justice—it would be unbefitting their 
station as gentlemen, and unworthy of 
their duty as barristers, any longer to 
continue this contest. 

A low murmur of approbation ran 
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through the court as the words were 
concluded, and the Judge solemnly 
added— 

‘*You have shown a very wise dis- 
cretion, sir, and which completely 
exonerates you from any foreknowledge 
of this fraud.” 

The defendant’s counsel then re- 
quested that the Court would not per- 
mit the plaintiff to leave. 

‘‘ We intend to prefer charges of 
forgery and perjury against him, my 
lord,” said he; ‘and meanwhile I 
desire that the various documents we 
have seen may be impounded.” 

On an order from the Judge, the 
plaintiff was now taken into custody; 
and after, as it appeared, one or two 
vain efforts to address the Court, in 
which his voice utterly failed him, he 
was removed. 

Mr. M‘Clelland could not take his 

farewell of the case without expressing 
his full concurrence in the opinion ex. 
pees by the Court regarding his 
earned friends opposite, whose ability 
during the contest was only to be 
equalled by the integrity with which 
they guided their conduct, when de- 
fence had become worse than hope- 
less. 

The defence of this remarkable 
suit will cost Mr. Curtis, it is said, 
upwards of seven thousand pounds. 


A very few words will now complete 
this history. Let him who writes 
them be permitted to derive them from 
the public journals of the time, since 
it is no longer without deep humilia- 
tion he can venture to speak of him- 
self. Alas, and alas! too true is it, 
the penalties of crime are as stigma- 
tising as crime itself! The stripes 
upon the back, the brand upon the 
brow, are more enduring than the other 
memories of vice. Be innocent of all 
offence, appeal to your own heart with 
conscious rectitude, yet say if the 
chain has galled your ankle, and the 
iron bar has divided the sunlight that 
streamed into your cell — say, if you 
can, that self-esteem came out in- 
tact and unwounded, after such in. 
dignity. 

I speak this with no malice to my 
fellow-men—I bear no grudge against 
those who sentenced me; too deeply 
conscious am I of my many offences 
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against the world to assume even to 
myself the pretension of martyr; but 
I do assert, that vindication of cha- 
racter—restitution to fair fame comes 
late, when once the terrible  or- 
deal of public condemnation has been 
passed. The very pity men extend to 
you, humiliates—their compassion sa- 
vours of mercy; and mercy is the at- 
tribute of One alone! 

The Morning Advertiser informed 
its readers, amidst its paragraphs of 
events—*‘ ‘That, on Wednesday last, 
Paul Gervois, the celebrated claimant 
to the estates of the late Walter Ca- 
rew, was forwarded to Cork, previous 
to embarking on board the transport 
ship ‘Craven Castle,’ in pursuance of 
the sentence passed upon him last as- 
sizes, of banishment beyond the seas 
for the term of his natural life. The 
wretched man, who, since the discovery 
that marked the concluding scene of 
his trial, has scarcely uttered a word, 
declined all defence, and while obsti- 
nately rejecting any assistance from 
counsel, still persisted in pleading not 
guilty to the fast. 

*¢ Tt is asserted, we know not with 
what authority, that the eminent 
leader of the Western Circuit is fully 
persuaded, not only of Gervois’ inno- 
cence, but actually of his right to the 
vast property to which he pretended 
to be the heir; and had it not been 
for a severe attack of gout, Mr. Han- 
chett would have defended him on his 
late trial.” 

Amidst the fashionable intelligence 
of the same day, we read ** that a very 
large and brilliant company are pass- 
ing the Easter holidays at the hospita- 
ble seat of J oseph Curtis, Castle Ca- 
rew, amongst whom we recognised 
Lord and Lady Ogletown, Sir Massy 
Digby, the Right Hon. Francis Ma- 
lone, Major-General Count Ussafich, 
Knight of various orders, and Augus- 
tus Clifford, &c.” 

I was on board of a convict hulk in 
Cork harbour from March till the lat- 
ter end of November, not knowing, 
nor indeed caring, why my sentence 
of transportation had not been carried 
out. The shock under which I had 
fallen, still stunned me. Life was be- 
come a dreary, monotonous dream, 
but I had no wish to awake from it; 
on the contrary, the only acute suffer- 
ing I can trace to that period was, 
when the unhappy fate which attached 
to me excited sentiments of either 
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compassion or curiosity in others. Pri- 
son discipline had not, at the time I 
speak of, received the development it 
has since attained; greater freedom 
of action was permitted to those in 
charge of prisoners, who, provided 
that their safety was assured, were suf- 
fered to treat them with any degree of 
severity or harshness that they fan- 
cied, 

The extraordinary features of the 
trial in which I had figured—the “out- 
rageous daring of my “pretensions” —as 
the newspapers styled it — attracted 
towards me some of that half-morbid 
interest which, somehow, attaches to 
any remarkable crime. Scarcely a 
week passed without some visitor or 
other desiring to see me; and | was 
ordered to come up on deck, or to 
** walk aft on the poop,” to be stared 
at and surveyed, as though I had been 
some newly-discovered animal of the 
woods. 

These were very mortifying moments 
to me, and, as I well knew that their 
humiliation formed no part of my sen. 
tence, I felt disposed to rebel against 
this infliction. ‘The resolution required 
more energy, however, than I possess- 
ed, nor was it till after long and pain. 
ful endurance, that I resolved finally 
to resist. As I could not refuse to 
walk up on deck when ordered, the 
only resistance in my power was to 
maintain silence, and not reply to a 
single question of those whose vulgar 
and heartless curiosity prompted them 
to mi ike an amusement of my suffer- 
ing. 

“ The fellow won't speak, gentle. 
men,” said the superintendent one 
morning to a very numerous party, 
who, in all the joyousness of life 
and liberty, came to heighten their 
zest for pleasure by the sight of sor- 
row and pain. ‘He was never very 
communicative about himself, but lat- 
terly he refuses to utter a word.’ 

‘“‘ He still persists in asserting his 
innocence ?” asked one of the stran- 
gers, but in a voice easily overheard 
by me. 

«Not to any of us, sir,” replied 
the turnkey, gruffly; ‘‘he may do so 
with his fellows below in the hold, but 
he knows better than to try on that 
gammon with us.” 

**I must say,” said one, in a half 
whisper, “ that, even in that dress, he 
has the look of a gentleman about 
him.” 
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**Good heavens!” exclaimed an. 
other, ‘*if his story were to be true!” 

I know not what cord in my heart 
responded to that sudden burst of feel- 
ing. I am fully convinced that, to 
anything like systematic condolence 
or well-worded compassion, I should 
have been cold as a stone; and yet I 
burst into tears as he spoke, and sobbed 
convulsively, 

«*Ah! he is a deep one,” muttered 
the turnkey. “Take him down with 
you, Corporal; and I was marched 
away, glad to hide my shame and my 
eorrow in secret. 

Various drafts had been made of 
those who had been my companions, 
until at last not one remained of those 
originally sentenced at the same assizes 
with myself, What this might portend 
I knew not. Was I destined to end 
my days on board of this dark and dis- 
mal hulk ?—was I never to press earth 
once more with my feet? How simply 
that sounds; but let me tell you, there 
is some strange, high instinct in the 
heart of man that attaches him to 
the very soil of earth. That clay of 
which we came, and to which we are 
one day to return, has a powerful hold 
upon our hearts. He who toils in it 
loves it with a fonder love than the 
great lord who owns it. Its varied 
aspects in sunshine and in shade, its 
changeful hues of season, its fragrance 
and its barrenness are the books in 
which he reads; its years of fruitful- 
ness are the joyous episodes of his ex- 
istence. The mother-earth is the pa- 
rent that makes all man akin, and 
teaches us to love each other like bre- 
thren. 

« Well, Gervois,” said the turnkey 
to me one morning, ‘ you are to go at 
last, they say. Old Hanchett has 
argued your case till there is no more 
to be said of it; but the Lords have de- 
cided against you, and now you are to 
sail with the next batch.” 

The announcement gave me neither 
pleasure nor plain; even this evidence 
of Hanchett’s kindness towards me did 
not touch my feelings, for I had out- 
lived every sentiment of regard or es- 
teem, and lay cold and apathetic to 
whatever might betide me, 

Possibly this indifference of mine 
might have piqued him, for he tried to 
stimulate me to some show of interest, 
or even of curiosity about my own case, 
by dropping hints of the points of law 
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on which the appeal was grounded, 
and the ingenuity by which counsel 
endeavoured to rescue me. But all his 
efforts failed; I was dead to the past, 
and careless for the future. 

** Here’s another order come about 
you,” said he to me about a week after 
this; ‘‘you are not to be shipped off 
next time. They've found something 
else in your case now, which, they say, 
will puzzle the twelve judges. Mayhap 
you'd like to read it, if I could get you 
the newspaper ?” 

«‘It were kinder to leave meas I 
am,” replied I. ‘He who can only 
awake to sorrow had better be let sleep 
on.” 

«¢ Just as you please, my man,” re- 
joined he, gruffly ; ‘ though, if I were 
you, I'd like to know that my case was 
not hopeless.” 

«You fancy that it matters to me 
whether my sentence be seven years or 
seventy; whether I be condemned 
to chains here, or hard labour there, 
or mere imprisonment without either ; 
but I tell you that for the terms of the 
penalty I care almost nothing. The 
degradation of the felon absorbs all the 
rest. When the law has once separated 
from all save the guilty, it has done its 
worst.” 

This was the second attempt he 
made to stimulate my curiosity. His 
third venture was more successful. 

«So, Gervois,”’ said he, seating him- 
self opposite me, “ they’re on the right 
scent at last in your business; they're 
likely to discover the real heir to that 
property you tried for.” 

** What do you mean?” asked I. 

«¢ Why, it seems somehow there is, or 
there ought to be somewhere, a young 
fellow, a son to this same Carew; and 
if what the newspapers here say be 
true, his right to the estate can be soon 
established.” 

I stared at him with amazement, 
and he went on. 

** Listen to this: —‘ Our readers can- 
not fail to remember a very remarkable 
suit which lately occupied no small share 
of public attention, by the efforts of a 
fraudulent conspiracy to undermine the 
title of one of the largest landed pro- 
perties in this kingdom. It would 
appear now that some very important 
discoveries have been made in Ame. 
rica respecting this claim, particulars 
of which have been already forwarded 
to England. As the parties who have 
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made these discoveries may soon be 
expected in this country, it is not im- 
possible that we may soon hear of an- 
other action of ejectment, although on 
very different grounds, and with very 
different results from the Jate one.’ ” 

A very few days after this there ap- 
peared another and still more remark- 
able paragraph, copied from the Lon- 
don Chronicle, which ran thus :— 

«*We mentioned a few days back, 
that an estate, the claim to which was 
the subject of a late most remarkable 
lawsuit, was likely again to furnish 
matter for the occupation of the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe. There would 
seem now to be no doubt upon the 
subject, as one of the most eminent 
solicitors in this country has received 
instructions to take the necessary steps 

reliminary to a new action at law. 
The newly-discovered facts are sufli- 
ciently curious to deserve mention. 
The late Walter Carew, Esq., was re- 
puted to have married a French lady, 
who, although believed to have been 
of high and distinguished rank, was 
no longer traceable to any family, nor 
indeed to any locality in France. ‘There 
were many mysterious circumstances 
attending this alleged union, which 
made the fact of a marriage very doubt- 
ful. Nothing certainly could be dis- 
covered amongst Carew’s papers, or 
little to authenticate the circumstances, 
nor was there a single allusion to be 
found to it in his handwriting. A sin- 
gular accident has at length brought 
this document to light; and although 
the individual whose fortune it most 
nearly concerned has ceased to exist— 
he died, it is believed, in the affair of 
the Sections at Paris— the result will, 
in all probability, affect the possession 
of the vast property in qagnee- 

«‘ The discovery to which we allude 
is as follows : — A mass of papers and 
family documents were deposited by 
the late Duke of Montpensier in the 
hands of certain bankers in Philadel- 
phia, in whose possession they have 
remained undisturbed and unexplored, 
up to within a few weeks back, when 
the Duke of Orleans, desiring to know 
if a particular document that he sought 
for was amongst the number, addressed 
himself to the firm for this purpose. 
Whether success attended the search 
in question we know not, but it cer. 
tainly elicited another and most curious 
discovery — no less than that the late 
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Madame de Carew was a natural 
daughter of Philippe, Duke of Or- 
leans, the celebrated ‘ Egalité,’ and 
that her marriage had been the result 
of a wager lost by the Duke to Carew. 
We are not at liberty to divulge any 
more of the singular circumstances of 
this strange compact, though we may 
add, what in the present is the more im- 
portant element of the case, no less than 
this marriage certificate of Walter Ca- 
rew and Josephine de Courtois, for- 
warded to the Duke by post from Eng- 
land, in a letter from the Duchesse de 
Sargance, who had accompanied them. 

«The letter of the Duchess herself is 
not one of the least singular parts of 
this most strange history, since it men- 
tions the marriage in a style of apology, 
and consoles the Duke for the mesal- 
liance by the assurance that, probably, 
in the obscurity of Ireland, they will 
never be heard of any more. 

«‘ Amongst the strange coincidences 
of this strange event, another still re- 
mains to be told. It was in the hands 
of the firms of Rogers and Raper that 
these documents were deposited, and 
Mr. Raper himself has passed half a 
lifetime in the vain search for the very 
pve of evidence which mere chance 
nas thus presented to him. 

« That Gervois, the celebrated im- 
postor in this case, must have, by some 
means or other, obtained an insight 
into the strange circumstances of this 
story, is quite evident, and we under- 
stand that the order for his departure 
has been countermanded till he be in- 
terrogated as to the amount of his 
knowledge, and the sources from which 
he derived it. Mr. Raper and the 
Countess of Gabraic, an Irishwoman 
by birth, are expected daily to arrive 
in this country, and we may look for- 
ward to their coming for the elucidation 
of one of the most curious stories in 
our domestic annals, 

‘* There is a story current that Lady 
Hester Stanhope remembers, some 
years back, a young man having pre- 
sented himself to Mr. Pitt as the son 
of the late Walter Carew, and shown 
certain papers to authenticate his 
claim; and as the occurrence took 
place subsequent to the year 95, it is 
evident that if his pretensions were 
well-founded, there could be no truth 
in the account of his having fallen in 
the ‘ Battle of the Sections.’ ” 

I have no heart to speak of how 
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these passages affected me. To hear 
that my dear mother and Raper still 
lived; that they not only remembered 
me, but that their deep devotion to my 
cause still animated them, was too 
much to bear! Bruised, and shattered, 
and broken down by fortune, this 
proof of affection kindled the almost 
dead embers of feeling within me, and 
I fell upon my knees in thankful 
prayer to Heaven that I was not de- 

serted nor forgotten! It was no longer 
rank, and wealth, and riches that glit- 
tered before me. I sought for no 
splendours of fortune or high estate. 
All that I asked—all that I pray ed for, 
was an honourable name before man, 
and that Love which should once more 
reconcile me to myself—lift me from 
the lonely depths of my isolation, and 
make a home for me with those to 
whom I was dear. 

*‘ On deck, Gervois,” said the turn- 
key, arousing me from a deep reverie 
a few days after this interview; ‘‘On 
deck—here are some strangers want 
to have a look at ye.” 

I slowly followed him up the ladder. 
I was weak and sickly, but no longer 
dispirited nor depressed ; a faint flick- 
ering of hope now burned within me, 
and I felt that, even to the vulgar 
stare of curiosity, I could present the 
steady gaze of one whose vindication 
might one day be pronounced, I had 
but touched the deck with my foot, 
when I was clasped in a strong em- 
brace, and Polly's voice, as she kissed 
me, cried— 

«My own dear, dear boy—my own 
long lost child.” 

Raper’s arms were around me too, 
and another that I knew not, a white- 
haired man, old and sorrow-stricken, 
but noble-looking, grasped my hand in 
his, and said— 

** His father, every inch of him!” 

Poor MacNaghten! he had come 
from fourteen years of imprisonment to 
devote his first moment of liberty to 
bless and embrace me. 

Oh! you who have known what it is 
to be rescued from death when every 
hope of life had left you—who have 
from the storm-tossed raft watched the 
sail as it came nearer and nearer, and 
at last heard the loud cheer that said, 
Be of good courage — a moment more 
and we will be with you. Even you, 
in that moment of blissful agony can- 
not sound the depth of emotion which 
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was mine as, throwing off the stain of 
the felon, I stood forth in the pride of 
my guiltlessness, able to say to the 
world, See how you have wronged me ! 
See how, confounding the weakness 
and the folly of the human heart with 
direct and actual criminality, you have 
suffered the probable or the possible to 
usurp the place of the inevitably true— 
have been so carried away by prejudice 
or by passion as to sentence an innocent 
man ;—see, I say, that your judgments 
are fallible and your tests are weak ; and 
bethink you that all you can do here- 
after in atonement of your error can 
never erase the deep welt of the fetter 
on his limb, or the more terrible brand 
that stamped guilty on his name. If 
you cannot be always just, be some- 
‘times merciful; distrust, at least, the 
promptings that disposed you to con- 
demnation, and say to your heart, 
** Good God, if he were to prove in- 
nocent |” 

I am now wealthy and rich. Years 
of prosperity have rolled over me — 
years of tranquil happiness and sincere 
enjoyment. There is not a day on 
which I have not to thank Heaven for 
blessings of health and vigour—for the 
love of kind hearts, and for the affec- 
tion of many benevolent natures. I 
know and I acknowledge that these 
are more than the recompense of any 
sorrows I have suffered; and in my 
daily walk of life I try to aid those 
who suffer — to console affliction, and 
to cheer weak-heartedness. The hap- 
piness that others seek and find within 
the circle of their own, I look for in the 
wider family of mankind, and I am not 
disappointed. 

Polly and Raper live with me. Mac- 
Naghten, too, Tahabits the old room 
that once was his, Poor fellow, in his 
extreme old age he loves every spot 
that revives a memory of the past, and 
in his wanderings often calls me 
** Walter.” 

It remains for me but to say, that 
the singular events which ultimately 
restored me to my own, attracted the 
attention of royalty. The various de- 

tails which came out upon the trial, 
with the evidence given by the Coun. 
tess of Gabriac and Raper—all of which, 
involving so much already known, I 
have spared the reader — so far inte- 
rested the King, that his Majesty ex- 
pressed a desire to see me at court. 

I hastened, of course, to obey the 
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command, and from the royal hand re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, his 
Majesty saying, ‘‘ We should have made 
you a baronet, only that it would have 
been of no use to you, seeing that you 
are the last of the Carews, of Castle- 
Carew.” 

Yes, kind reader, and these, too, are 
our last words to you. Would that any- 
thing in these memorials of a life may 
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have served to lighten a weary hour, or 
softened a moment of suffering, since 
to the higher purposes of instruction or 
improvement they lay no claim. At 
all events, think of me as one too 
deeply conscious of his own faults to 
hide or to extenuate them, and too 
sincerely sensible of his good fortune 
not to strive to extend its blessings to 
others. — Adieu, 


MARY. 


BY MR8. ACTON TINDAL, 


te 
Sing and sigh for little Mary ; 
From the lap of loving care 
She hath fled, the laughing Fairy, 
Glancing through her shining hair, 
In a tangled golden ravel, 
Floating on the summer air! 
Or in fluttering brightness glowing, 
Round her waxen cheeks and face ; 
Or in glittering streamers flowing, 
Far behind her in the race, 
When those limbs, so fleet and rosy, 
Bore her on before the throng, 
Tossing high her wild flower posy, 
Ringing forth some rhyming song: 
Ah! how still is little Mary, 
In her white shroud, wide and long. 


Do they fear that she should waken ? 
For her mother shades the light, 

When into that room, forsaken, 
Tearfully she steals at night. 

Do they fear the wind should chill her ? 
For they draw the curtains round ; 

That a voice with pain should thrill her ? 
For their words in whispers sound ; 

And they tread with noiseless footsteps, 
As if that were holy ground. 


111. 
Ah! we followed little Mary 
To the utmost bounds of thought, 
Vague and grey ;—but there the Fairy 
All an angel’s brightness caught ; 
And the sheets of moonlight bore her 
O’er the dead sea dark before her, 
Through the distance none may measure, 
Height and depth we may not pass, 
Till the day shall come when Mary 
Smiles, and others cry alas! 
Till again our little Fairy 
Calls to us and bids us pass ! 





The Reprieve. 


THE REPRIEVE; OR, THE WILD JUSTICE OF REVENGE. 


BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER, 


In the year 18—, the body of a beau- 
tiful boy, of about eight or nine years 
old, was found drowned in a quarry- 
hole in the county of — » in which 
I was then stationed. Some marks, 
which might have been of violence, or 
received while struggling for life 
amongst the sharp rocks which formed 
the sides of the hole, but which looked 
more like the former, made it desirable 
that the inquest should be conducted 
with the strictest and most searching 
muinuteness. 

Having heard of the occurrence at 
an early hour in the morning, I at 
once proceeded to the spot, and was 
fortunate enough to arrive before any 
crowd had collected which might have 
altered the appearance of the place, so 
as to frustrate me in making such ob- 
servations as might be of use in tracing 
the melancholy event to its source. It 
was generally supposed to have been 
purely accidental ; and as it was known 
that the boy had been in the habit of 
resorting to the place for the amuse- 
ment of fishing, I was not prepared to 
think otherwise; besides, Edward 
O'Connor — such was his name — was 
very justly a prime favourite with the 
whole parish, and it would be difficult 
to suppose any motive for violence 
towards him. I, however, made the 
police form a cordon for the purpose 
of keeping off the people, who had by 
this time begun to assemble in con- 
siderable numbers; and by this means, 
with the assistance of an intelligent 
member of the force, I was enabled to 
make such observations as the place 
admitted of, and the nature of the 
facts required. We found evident 
marks of footsteps upon one part of the 
bank which could not have been the 
boy's —they were those of a man’s 
shoe, with the usual description of 
nails worn by the country people ; 
there were also the marks of a foot 
without any shoe, but which appeared 
to have had a stocking on; and what 
struck me as most remarkable was, 
that in every instance the mark of this 
foot proved to be that of the left, nor 
could we, upon the most minute search, 
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find one of those latter marks made by 
the right-foot, while those which were 
marked by the shoes were right and 
left indiscriminately. There was also 
a small fishing-rod found upon the 
bank, broken. On examining the body, 
there were found one or two cuts, as if 
inflicted by sharp stones, upon the face 
and forehead, and the tops of the fin- 
gers were much torn, apparently in 
the effort to lay hold upon the sides of 
the rocks, in the struggle between life 
and death; but there was one cut upon 
the back of the head which it was more 
difficult to account for. A surgeon 
was examined, who stated that none 
of the wounds were sufficient to have 
caused death, and, in the absence of 
any further evidence, a verdict of 
** Found drowned ” was recorded. 
Although I could not quarrel with the 
verdict, my mind was by no means 
satisfied upon the subject. 

This boy was the son of a very re- 
spectable man, named Thomas O’Con- 
nor, who had, some years before, 
proved successful as a rival in court- 
ship with a man named Terence De- 
lany. Delany was a tall, handsome, 
active young man, and a great favou- 
rite amongst a certain class of young 
women in the neighbourhood. He 
was, however, wild, thoughtless, and 
unprincipled, and his habits and occu- 
pations were such as to cause the ge- 
neral remark, that he would never 
turn out well. Certain it is, that no 
cock-fight, dog-fight, or other disreput- 
able meeting took place in the parish 
which was not got up and conducted 
by Terence Delany; and it was soon 
plainly foretold, that if he did not 
change his ways, they would bring him 
to disgrace and shame. 

O'Connor was the very reverse of 
all this; he was a cheerful, gay, in- 
dustrious, well-principled young man, 
the pride of his father's cottage, and 
the delight of all who knew him. He 
was an only son, and well to do in the 
world; and although not so tall or so 
handsome as Delany, it was no great 
wonder that upon a fair comparison of 
their respective merits, ny as he 
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was by the good word of everybody, 
he should have carried the heart of 
Mary M‘Kenzie — who was a good, 
sensible girl — in op position to his 
handsomer, but less worthy rival. 
Delany had early perceived that his 
game was lost if left to honourable 
competition between him and O’Con- 
nor ; and pretending not to have taken 
his failure to heart in any way, or in- 
deed to have entertained any further 
aspirations or intentions towards the 
object of their common addresses, did 
all in his power to conciliate O'Con- 
nor, and, if possible, to create at least 
a fair understanding between them, in 
hopes of being able to indue e him to 
join him and his companions in their 
amusements, represe nting them as in- 
nocent and manly, fitted for young 
men of their class and time of life, but 
with the deep and secret hope of lead- 
ing him, step by step, into disgrace, 
or perhaps into committing some 
transportable crime, so as to get the 
stage clear for himself altogether. 
oO’ Connor was, however, proof against 
all his temptations, and, ere long, be- 
came the husband of Mary M‘Kenzie. 
Delany now, stung by vexation, dis- 
appointment, and wounded pride, 
plunged more recklessly than ever into 
excesses; though towards O’Connor 
he became, perhaps, even more than 
usually civil, although a vow of re- 
venge, which was limited neither as to 
extent nor time, was registered in his 
heart against him. Annoyed, too, by 
the jests and bantering of his compa- 
nions at his want of success, he became 
irritated and morose, and more aban- 
doned in his character every day, giv- 
ing way to the worst passions of his 
nature; so that it was not without 
justice he became suspected of being 
concerned in most of the daring out- 
rages which took place not only in that 
immediate nei ighbourhood, but within a 
range of some miles, It was evident 
that this, with a police force in the dis- 
trict, which, even at the early period 
of which I speak, had become well- 
organised and efficient, could not go 
on very long without being detected ; 
and, accordingly, one night Delany 
was apprehended i in the act of carrying 
away a portion of the carcass of a 
sheep which he had just slaughtered, 
and divided with his guilty associates. 
This was a crime which had just then 
become of frequent occurrence in that 
district, and very little doubt was now 


entertained that the ringleader had 
been caught, and that aremedy for the 
evil was at hand. 

About two hours previous to De- 
lany's having been detected in the 
above act, a turf-stack in the rere of 
O’Connor’s house, had been set on 
fire and consumed, and strong suspi- 
cion rested upon Delany as the author, 
as a commencement to the night’s work 
in which the sheep was killed. Upon 
this latter case, O’Connor was, unfor- 
tunately, obliged to be brought for- 
ward in evidence against him, and on 
being examined, swore that he had 
been from home on the night his turf- 
stack was burned, and on his return, 
at a late hour, in company with a 
friend, he met Delany at a sudden turn 
of the road, with something like a sack 
or bag across his shoulder—this was at 
the corner of a short lane leading into 
the field in which the sheep was killed, 
and he saw Delany turning out of the 
lane into the road, before he knew who 
it was; that upon Delany perceiving 
him, he appeared very much annoyed 
and confused, and swore an oath that, 
‘go where he would, O'Connor was 
there before him,” upon which the 
other replied, “the next place you 
go, I hope I'll neither be there be- 
fore nor after you.’’ This was cor- 
roborated by the person who was in 
company with O’Connor at the time, 
and with the evidence of the police, 
who shortly after apprehended Delany. 
He was convicted, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. Upon his 
being removed from the dock, he looked 
fiercely at O’Connor, who was in one 
of the side-boxes, and exclaimed, * It’s 
a long lane that has no turning ; your- 
self or your son may be at home before 
me.” 

More than two years beyond the 
term for which Delany had been trans- 
ported had expired, and nothing had 
as yet been heard of him, which was 
indeed a subject of much joy to the 
whole neighbourhood. O’Connor had 
four children, of whom Edward, the 
boy found drowned, had been the 
eldest, and peace and happiness per- 

raded. the whole district, until the 
latter, at least, was interrupted by 
that melancholy event. 

Edward O’Connor had frequently 
gone over to his aunt’s, who lived not 
far off, and who was very fond of him; 
and as he had, in case of wet or severe 
weather, often remained there for the 
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night, his absence on the occasion in 

uestion suggested nothing more in 
the minds of his father or mother, till 
they were aroused from their sleep at 
day-break the next morning, by the 
sad intelligence of what had happened. 


Such continued to be the state of 


things, and poor little O'Connor had 
been some five or six weeks numbered 
with the sleeping dead, when at mid- 
night I was awakened by a policeman, 
who stated that Thomas O’Connor was 
below stairs, and wished to speak with 
me in all haste. I instantly ordered 
him to be sent up, at the same time 
dressing myself as quickly as possible. 
On entering the room, he shut the 
door behind him, and the first thing 
that struck me on beholding him was, 
that the poor fellow was out of his 
mind—madness was in every feature. 
I asked him with as much calmness as 
I could assume, “ What was the 
matter ?— what he had to communi- 
cate?” He turned full upon me; and 
what a sight! His eyes flashed fire, 
his hands were clenched, his teeth set 
firmly together, and his whole frame 
convulsed with fury. 

‘*For heaven’s sake, O'Connor,” 
said I, ** what is now the matter ?” 

** Murder! murder !’’ he whispered, 
placing his mouth close to my ear. 
‘*¢ Delany!” he then cried aloud, still 
clenching his fists, and rolling his 
blood-shot eyeballs, which nearly 
started from their sockets. 

«For God’s sake, O'Connor, be 
calm,” said I, ‘‘ what reason have you 
to suppose that——” 

«* Calm — calm— reason to suppose 
—calm!” he cried, looking at me as if 
I myself had been the murderer. 
«* Reason to suppose!” he repeated, “I 
know it —I ought to have known it 
from the first—’tis done—’twas he, the 
bird of hell, *twas he; but this world’s 
range shall be too small to hide him 
from my vengeance. My boy, my 
boy, my murdered boy!” and he strode 
through the room with frantic gestures, 

There was no use in speaking to 
him until this fit of fury had in some 
degree subsided, and I stood, silently 
meditating upon the possibility of such 
being the fact, which crossed my mind 
not now for the first time. At length 
he threw himself upon a chair, and 
burst into tears, crying again—** My 
boy—my boy—imy murdered boy!” 

I was glad to see the tears, and once 
more entreated him to be calm, stating 
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that the law would assuredly overtake 
Delany, if he were guilty. The word 
“if” again roused the unfortunate 
man, and seeing the state of mind he 
was in, I regretted that I had used it. 

* The law!” he cried, “ the law! if 
—if—but I want no law; I'll have 
no law; these hands—these hands 
alone,” and suddenly throwing himself 
upon his knees, before I could prevent 
him, he swore a fearful and appalling 
oath that he would seek no law, or 
have no law, and rest not day or 
night, till, with his own hands, he had 
avenged the blood of his murdered 
boy. He would have proceeded, ap- 
parently, ere he rose from his knees, 
to have added curses to his oath, but 
that I seized him round the body, and 
placing my hand upon his mouth, 
again implored him to be calm, assuring 
him that his conduct must altogether 
frustrate even his own object, and 
prevent our very best endeavours to 
trace Delany. This had the desired 
effect; he paused, and whether it was 
from conviction, or with a view to 
deceive me, I could not say, but in a 
moment he became wonderfully calm ; 
and he who had hitherto been like a 
hungry tiger, raging for his prey, had 
now become mild and gentle as a 
lamb. 

“Tell me that again,” he said, “* per- 
suade me but of that, and you shall 
lead me like a child.” 

Of course I was delighted that I 
had hit upon so fortunate an expres- 
sion, and with the effect which it pro. 
duced upon him. It was, in fact, the 
thing which was most likely to tend to 
the success of any effort to bring the 
perpetrator of this mysterious murder 
(if such indeed it was) to justice ; 
while, upon the other hand, anything 
like rashness, or even an admitted 
knowledge of the fact upon the part of 
O’Connor or the authorities, might 
for ever frustrate our exertions—se- 
crecy, and an apparent ignorance of 
the fact being indispensable to ensure 
success, 

O’Connor seemed determined to 
keep his word, and was now as calm 
and tractable as I could wish; I could 
perceive, however, as I thought, in his 
manner, a steady though unexpressed 
determination for personal vengeance 
in preference to the tardy justice of 
the law, and now and then a bitter 
smile, not altogether unallied to sas 
tisfaction, curled upon his lip, as if 
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anticipating the glory of some des- 
perate and frightful deed. Having 
apparently settled this point in his 
own mind, he sat down when I bade 
him, and detailed the grounds he had 
for supposing that his ‘child had been 
murdered, and why he believed that 
Delany was the author of the deed. 
He told me that a travelling pedlar 
with whom he was well acquainted, 
had just returned from the North, and 
had called at his house, as was his fre- 
quent custom; that he had on this 
occasion made a statement to him 
which left no doubt whatever upon 
his mind of the fact. The man had 
promise 1d to remain at O’Connor's 
until morning, and to remain up until 
he should return from me with instruc- 
tions as to what was best to be done ; 
I, therefore, prepared myself, and at 
once acc ompanied him, not a little 
glad that it was such an hour of the 
night as would prevent observation. 

‘On arriving at the house I found the 
person he had mentioned in a chair, 
asleep by the fire. O'Connor awoke 
him, when I recognised him as a man 
with whom I was already in some de- 
gree acquainted, as he had been in the 
habit of travelling through the country 
selling linens, table-cloths, towelling, 
&c. He briefly told me his story; and 
it was one which, indeed, left not the 
shadow of a doubt on my mind that 
Edw: ird O’Connor had been murdered 
in the most inhuman manner, and by 
Delany. The words I had myself he: rd 
him utter more than nine years before, 
when convicted of skeep-stealing, came 
forcibly and fearfully back upon my 
mind. 

As the pedlar’s story will be briefly 
stated in its proper place, I shall not 
now advert to it further. I may add, 
however, that he was a respectable and 
well-informed man for his station, who 
had for many years been in the habit 
of travelling to the north of Ireland 
with a horse and tax-cart, purchasing 
linens, table-cloths, towels, &c., which 
he made sale of again upon his return 
tour through the country ; and he was 
a person the truth of whose statement 
was not likely to be called in question. 
He appeared much distressed at the 
melancholy event which had occurred. 
Edward O'Connor had been a great 
favourite with him; and he seemed 
willing to undergo any personal incon- 
venience to assist in bringing the guilty 
author to justice. Having heard this 





man’s statement I left him, desiring 
that he would not open his lips upon 
the subject to any person whatever, 
and that he would drive to my house 
about ten o'clock on the following 
morning with his stock of goods, which, 
as he had heretofore occasionally done 
it, would not create any suspicion. He 
did so accordingly ; and before he left 
I had his informations most fully taken 
bya neighbouring magistrate, for whom 
Thad sent early ‘that 1 morning. 

The next great object was “to secure 
Delany. It was now certain that he 
had returned from transportation, his 
term having expired; and it was as 
certain that he had murdered young 
O’Connor, but where was he to be 
found? Except upon the evening in 
question, he had never been seen, and 
then, so far as we could yet learn, by 
M‘Conchy the pedlar only. He was 
not supposed to be, nor was he spoken 
of as having returned from abroad—so 
far from it, indeed, that it was univer- 
sally believed throughout the district 
he had not and would not return. 
Matters continued thus for nearly four 
months; and both O’Connor and my- 
self began to despair of success, when 
the post one morning brought me a 
curious-looking letter “from Sw ineford, 
of which the following i is & copy :— 


‘¢ Sir, —I am glad to inform you that 
Delany is in custody in this town. You 
had better lose no time in coming here, 
as he is only sent to jail for a week for 
cutting a couple of young-ash trees in 
a gentleman’s plantation near this ; he 

ave his name to be James M‘Guire. 

happened to be in the court, where 
I was waiting to speak to a good cus. 
tomer of mine who was sitting upon 
the bench, and I knew the villain the 
moment I saw him, but I said nothing 
when I found that he was sent to jail 
for a week. There’s no doubt in life 
but he’s the man; so make no delay, 
and I'll wait here till you come, or un- 
til I get a letter from you.—Your obe- 
dient servant, 

** James M‘Concuy.” 


It is needless to say that I started by 
the very next coach; and at the end 
of ten days I had the satisfaction to 
see Delany in the county jail of ’ 
to which he was fully committed for 
the murder of Edward O’Connor. 

The day of trial at length arrived, 
and I stood before the dock while De- 
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lany was arraigned. He pleaded ‘* Not 
guilty” in rather a bold and confident 
tone — arising, I should say, from ig- 
norance that the pedlar was a witness 
against him. Upon hearing, however, 
the name, James M‘Conchy, whispered 
at the crown side of the bar he turned 
ashy pale; his lips quivered, and he 
leaned against the rails for support. 
The witnesses were few. ‘Thomas 
O’Connor, the boy’s father, was the 
first. He merely proved to the finding 
of the body, and to its identity as his 
son Edward. I was the next witness 
myself, and proved to the marks of the 
shoes, and the footsteps as of a left foot 
with a stocking on, as described at the 
commencement. 

James M‘Conchy the pedlar was 
then sworn andexamined.—Had known 
the prisoner for some years; had seen 
him once or twice at O’Connor’s house 
some years ago; witness was travelling 
late in the evening on the 15th of Sep- 
tember last in the neighbourhood of 
O’Connor’s; it might be a mile, or 
perhaps more, from it; believed the 
place was called Crossdeen ; saw a 
man standing over what appeared to 
be an old sand-pit or quarry-hole ; it 
was inside a hedgerow to the right of 
the road; there was a short, stiff bit of 
a hill at the place, and, as witness 
pulled up his horse into a walk, he saw 
the man throw several stones into the 
hole, and heard him say, ‘* D—n you, 
will you never go down ?”—the man’s 
back was towards him at this time, and 
witness called out, ** Hallo, lad, what's 
the matter ?”.—the man, without turn- 
ing round, replied ‘that it was a dog 
of his own which had torn one of his 


neighbour's sheep, and he was afraid if 


he did not destroy it he would get into 
trouble ;” he then walked on ata quick 
pace inside the hedge, but he did not 
run, and he came out upon the road at 
a gap; by this time witness had 
mounted the hill, and, getting on again 
at a quicker pace, came within about 
fifteen or twenty yards of the man as 
he jumped out at the gap and crossed 
the road; had a full view of him, and 
for the first time recognised the pri- 
soner as the man, whom he now iden- 
tified ; observed that the prisoner had 
not any shoes on him as he passed 
across the road, but he had stockings 
on ; saw one shoe under the prisoner's 
left arm; it was the arm next him; he 
might or might not have had another 
under his rightarm. ‘This witness fur- 
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ther stated that he had no doubt at the 
time that what the prisoner had told 
him about the dog was true, and went 
his way. When he returned from the 
north, and heard of the death of young 
O'Connor, and the place where the 
body had been found, he at once men- 
tioned the circumstance to his father, 
and his belief that the boy had been 
murdered. The place where the body 
of young O'Connor was found had since 
been pointed out to him, and it was 
the same at which he had seen the pri- 
soner as already described. 

This witness was cross-examined at 
great length and with great ability, 
principally as to how far he was from 
the person, and the opportunity he had 
of seeing him, so as to be positive of 
his identity ; whether there had ever 
been any quarrel or cause of ill-will 
between him and the prisoner; how 
long it had been since he had seen him 
previous to the transaction detailed in 
hisinformations and evidence—in short, 
every point upon which it might be 
possible to confuse or upset him ; but 
the learned counsel failed to shake his 
evidence or disturb his temper in the 
slightest degree. 

Peter Tully was next sworn and ex- 
amined.—Stated that he was a shoe- 
maker by trade; lived at Derrygeela, 
about half a mile from Crossdreen, 
where the body of Edward O’Connor 
was found; knew the prisoner Terence 
Delany ; recollected the morning the 
body of Edward O’Connor was found ; 
was bringing home a pair of shoes the 
evening before, which had been left to 
be mended ; met the prisoner upon a 
pathway through a corn-field ; the corn 
was breast high, and met the prisoner 
face to face; he had no shoes on at the 
time, but he had stockings on ; he had 
one shoe under his arm ; witness said, 
« Death and ages, isthis Terry?” “ It 
is, Peter,” said he, “* but you need not 
let on.” The prisoner asked witness 
if he had an old shoe that would match 
that ; witness said he had no odd shoes, 
and no old ones except what belonged 
to customers, but that he’d make him 
a pair; the prisoner replied, ‘ that’s 
‘ Live horse and you'll get grass.’” He 
took the shoes out of witness’s hand 
and looked at them ; he offered one of 
them to the sole of his own, and said 
‘it was a pity they were entirely too 
small, or the man that owned them 
would never wear them.”” Asked him 
what became of his other shoe, and he 
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replied that it was burned. The pri- 
soner then left him, and as he crossed 
the first ditch he began to run; wit- 
ness never saw him since until this day. 
‘This witness was cross-examined also 
at great length upon the usual points 
that suggest themselves to the mind of 
a zealous and ingenious advocate, but 
nothing was elicited favourable to the 
prisoner, and the case for the crown 
closed. 

There were no witnesses for the de- 
fence ; and at that time prisoner's 
counsel were not privileged by law to 
address the jury. It remained, there- 
fore, only for the judge to charge the 
jury ; and when | say that it was the 
date Sir William Smith who tried the 
case, I give a full guarantee that, while 
a legal, able, and lucid recapitulation 
of the facts was laid before the jury, 
no point which bore in the remotest 
degree in the prisoner’s favour was 
lightly touched on or passed by. Alas! 
there was little of the kind to be found 
upon hislordship’s notes; and at the end 
of half-an-hour the jury retired more 
to escape the gaze of a crowded court 
while writing their verdict, than from 
any doubt that it must be comprised in 
one fatal word. 

In less than ten minutes they re- 
turned; and, after the noise occasion- 
ed by their getting into their places, 
and answering to their names, and the 
bustle of the crowd stretching forward 
to hear, amidst the hish—hish—h—h 
of the sheriff, with his hand up, had 
subsided, I say, that the old phrase of 
‘hearing a pin fall,” is far to weak to 
express the silence that reigned, as 
the foreman uttered the awful word, 
* Guitty.” 

In this verdict the judge, as well as 
every person who heard the trial, could 
not but concur; and his lordship, after 
remaining for three or four minutes as 
silent and unmoved as a statue, com- 
pressed his lips once or twice together, 
and having assumed the black cap, 
passed sentence of death and execu- 
tion upon the prisoner — to be carried 
into effect upon that day three weeks. 
This long day formed the subject of 
some conversation, as, at that period, 
the extreme penalty of the law was 
usually carried out in a much shorter 
time after conviction than is the case 
at present ; and it was supposed not to 
be without some ulterior object as re- 
garded the prisoner’s fate. 

Time wore quickly op, and, as it 


began to enter upon the last week, it 
was pretty generally whispered that 
the unfortunate man had made some 
very important disclosures with respect 
to two or three desperate transactions, 
which had taken place within the last 
twelve months, to the Government 
magistrate who had frequently visited 
him in his cell. The magistrate had 
proceeded to Dublin upon two different 
occasions since the trial, it was sup- 
nosed for the purpose of communicat- 
ing with the Government upon the 
subject of these disclosures; and al- 
though he did not say anything upon 
his return, from which to form a de. 
cided opinion, it began to be pretty 
well understood—amongst the officials 
at least — that he expected to procure 
for the unfortunate convict a commu- 
tation of his sentence. 

About the middle of the last week, 
I was in the prisoner's cell with the 
magistrate. ‘There appeared to be a 
very material point in discussion be- 
tween them, carried on in that cau- 
tionary under-tone so generally ob- 
served upon such occasions, and which 
arose more from habit on the part of 
the magistrate than from any intention 
that I should not hear what passed, 
for he requested me to accompany him. 
I caught, however, only the following 
unconnected sentences, as I stood near 
the door :— 

Magistrate.—* Cannot be more par- 
ticular — decided — not authorised— 
positive—strongly recommend—all in 
my power.” 

Prisoner. —** If I could be sure— 
disgrace—informer—die after all—say 
you'll do it — sworn on the cross to be 
true — save me — tell all in both cases 
—God help me!” and he lay back on 
his bedstead, and appeared to faint. I 
confess I thought it was shamming. 
On recovering himself, he seemed al- 
together averse to speak; and, with 
his hands firmly clasped upon the 
crown of his head, he walked back. 
ward, and forward in his cell. 

We retired, and I said to the magis- 
trate— 

**That unhappy man knows more 
than he will tell you without a positive 
promise of pardon, at least of mitiga- 
tion,” 

‘* He does,” replied Mr. ; ** but 
that is the very point upon which I 
sannot venture to be positive. The 
Government will not make any pro- 
mise, not knowing the value or other- 
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wise of the information he may give, 
or the sincerity or truth of it; and he 
will never give the information, except 
upon the distinct condition of his life 
being spared. He dreads the idea of 
turning informer, he says, for nothing, 
and dying with the curse of kin upon 
his memory ; but if he could be assured 
that his life would be spared, he would 
tell everything. Iam quite confident 
that he has knowledge of facts most 
important for the Government to be in 
possession of. In the meantime, the 
day approaches, and I have pressed 
the Government to yield as far almost 
as I can venture. 1 go to Dublin by 
this night's mail again for a last inter- 
view with the Chief Secretary upon 
the subject—so far I am bound to the 
unfortunate man, and I will do it. 
There are one or two matters in parti- 
cular which I wished him to have been 
explicit upon; but you see how cau- 
tious and determined he is. I will, 
however, see what can be done. Iam 
not without hope, that the last day’s 
post may bring a reprieve. See him 
again this evening, tell him that I have 
gone to Dublin, ond implore of him to 
make an unconditional disclosure of all 
he knows, particularly of Farrell's bu- 
siness ; and write to me to the Chief 
Secretary’s oflice to-morrow, and watch 
the post for my reply.” 

Mr. started for Dublin at four 
o'clock ; and, after seeing him off, I 
returned to the prisoner’s cell. I found 
him in a very different state of mind, 
notwithstanding the few hours which 
had elapsed since I had seen him in 
the morning. He would tell nothing ; 
said ‘he thought the magistrate was 
only deceiving him for his own pur- 
poses ; that he heard Mr. was a 
bloody- minded man; that he knew he 
was to die, and it should never be said 
he died a traitor ; that he had made up 
his mind to abide his doom, although 
he was quite sure Mr. would 
give five hundred pounds to know the 
one-half of what he could tell him, but 
he would suffer twenty deaths before 
he'd turn traitor; he knew he had 
been guilty of many crimes, but he 
would not add that one to them.” 
Here he snapped his fingers in the most 
rapid and nervous manner it was possi- 
ble to conceive, and walked about his 
cell, attempting to whistle. It was 
overdone, and I could see, at least I 
thought so, that he was acting for a 
purpose, and in fact was ready, nay, 
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anxious, to tell all he knew even upon 
a mere chance of escaping the fearful 
death that awaited him. When I told 
him Mr. had gone to Dublin, 
he said, “ He might save himself 
the trouble ;” but immediately asked, 
in a most anxious tone, ‘* when he 
would be back?” I said, “ it was un. 
certain ; that he would do what he 
could in his behalf; but I feared it 
would be vain, as he had not treated 
the magistrate with the confidence he 
ought to have done, and that he might 
say anything he wished to me.” He 
appeared much disappointed, looked 
full at me for several seconds, and 
then said, “It is all over; why did 
Mr. go away? why did he not 
stay ? he'd tell him all he knew, only 
for the mercy of God to spare his life.” 
I told him again he might tell me any- 
thing he wished, and that I would 
write to Mr. to Dublin, and see 
him again the moment I heard from 
him. To this he made no direct re- 

ply, but still asked, ‘‘ Why did he go 

why did he go? w hs it can he do? ’tis 
all over!” It struck me then that he 
really had nothing to tell; at least no- 
thing that could be depended on ag 
true. 

This was on Wednesday evening, 
and the execution was fixed for the 
Saturday morning followmg. That 
night’s mail had already left for Dub- 
lin, so that my letter could not go till 
the following day, and would not reach 
before Friday morning. There was, 
however, suflicient time for a reply ; 
and although matters were much as he 
had left them, I wrote an account of 
all that had passed to Mr. that 
night before I retired to rest. 

The next day the convict was in a 
very sulky and savage state of mind, 
apparently unwilling to speak to any 
one, if I except my self; and the jailer 
told me he was constantly muttering 
to himself about “ traitors,” and * dy- 
ing true,” so that I could add nothing 
to 1 my letter of the night before. Fri. 
day morning’s post brought me a letter 
from Mr. . stating that he still 
feared the worst for the unfortunate 
culprit ; nothing had as yet been done 
of a decided character ; ; the Chief Se- 
cretary could not see sufficient grounds 
for not permitting the law to be car- 
ried into effect. ‘* I pleaded that there 
was nothing but circumstantial evi- 
dence against him,” the letter went on 
to say, ‘‘and the value of the informa- 
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tion, which I had no doubt he would 
give, upon several very important 
cases, as regarded the tranquillity of 
the country. A meeting has been 
fixed for three o’clock to-morrow af- 
ternoon, between the Chief Secretary 
and the Attorney-General. Sir Wm. 
Smith, the judge who tried the case, 
has been requested to attend; of 
course, I am also to be there.” He 
feared much, however, from the late- 
ness of the hour fixed for the meeting, 
that matters might not turn out as he 
wished, but he would, undoubtedly, 
return by the mail on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

This evening, about seven o'clock, 
as I was on my way to see Delany, I 
met the priest, old Father O’ Donohoe, 
coming out of the jail; he was weep- 
ing, and threw up his hands and eyes 
when he met me, and exclaimed, ‘God 
pardon him!” I turned with him, and 
he told me he had been with him for 
the last two hours ; that he had given 
up all hopes of escaping the last ex- 
tremity of the law; that instead of 
this causing him to repent of his sins 
and think of his poor soul, he was in 
a morose and almost ferocious state of 
mind, upon which all he could say had 
not the least effect, except, indeed, to 
make him worse. He had not only 
confessed the murder of young O’Con- 
nor, but declared it in the most reck- 
Jess and exulting manner to all who 
came near him; but had, in no one 
instance, expressed the slightest re- 

mtance or regret. He added, that 
he thought the unfortunate man had 
lost his reason, and that it was an aw- 
ful thing to send him into eternity in 
such a state. Here the poor old man 
wept again, and continued to utter, 
** God pardon him! God pardon him! 
God convert him !” 

**Mad or not mad, it is indeed an 
awful thing,” said I, ‘ to send him into 
eternity in such a state.” 

I was proceeding with the priest in 
silence some few steps further, when I 
heard a smart step behind me, and a 
messenger from the jail, touching his 
hat, told me I was wanted. I bade 
Father O'Donohoe gocd evening, and 
returned to the jail. It was Delany 
who had expressed a wish to see me, 
and I proceeded to his cell. On the 
turnkey opening the door, ‘You may 
retire,” said I. ‘He may stay where 
he is,” said Delany at once, in a loud 
tone; ‘* what I have to say the world 
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may hear, and the world shall hear to- 
morrow.” He then turned to me and 
asked it Mr. had returned froin 
Dublin? I said he had not. He asked 
if he had written? and I said he 
had. He then walked rapidly about, and 
said, “If there was anything good, 
you would not wait to be sent for; 
but it’s all over now, and I'll show you 
—I'll show the world, and I'll show 
O’Connor, if he’s not afraid to look, 
what 'lerence Delany can do. He knows 
to his sorrow — and more of that to 
him—what I have done already; I did 
murder his son; I saw his looks, I 
heard his dying cries for mercy, but 
I didn’t heed them. I might have 
been rich beyond the seas, very rich, 
but for the one longing throb of hatred 
in my heart. Thousands of miles 1 
have swept the rolling ocean over for 
revenge; and I have had it. If the 
coward dares to come here to-morrow 
in the crowd, before the world, to his 
face I'll tell it, that he was always a 
chicken-hearted swaddling rascal, sup- 
planting better men than ever he was, 
by hypocrisy and lies, but afraid to 
meet them in fair or open trial— 
O’Connor! O'Connor, mercy ! — ha, 
ha! mercy—where’s my own? Down, 
down—see the bubbles and the mud— 
mercy !—ha, ha, ha!”—and bursting 
into an hysterical fit he threw himself 
upon the floor. My heart sickened 
within me at such hideous depravity, 
and I turned to go, when, starting up 
again with wonderful composure, he 
continued—** Listen to me, sir. I have 
one consolation left me, and that is, 
that O'Connor shall hear from my own 
lips that it was 1 who murdered his 
son. You may tell him, too, that I 
am aware he swore an oath, never to 
wait for the law; that it should never 
overtake me — his vengeance should 
outstrip it—-and that he would never 
rest day or night until, with his own 
hands, he paid the debt he owed me. I 
paid the debt I owed him honestly, 
with every hour’s interest that was 
due. I know he swore this oath to se- 
veral; it was his boast — ’twas but a 
boast. I didn’t fear him; for had he 
tried it, except from some dark corner, 
which is just what he would do, father 
and son had both died by me. Tell 
him he’s foiled ; the law will rob him 
of the skulking cowardly revenge he 
would have sought; and to-morrow’s 
sun willset upon his perjured lips. He’d 
be afraid to meet me openly, face to 
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face — he'll be afraid to meet me to- 
morrow, tied and pinioned though I'll 
be: his trembling dastardly heart will 
be afraid to listen to me, ay, to look 
upon me—ha, ha, ha!—the coward!” 
and he sank upon his bed exhausted. 
Shocked and dispirited, I turned to- 
wards home. I could not but meditate 
as I went, how that man could have 
accused O'Connor of endeavouring to 
take a cowardly and skulking revenge 
upon him—him who had himself taken 
a silent, dark, cowardly, and murder- 
ous revenge, through a helpless and 
unoffending child, who had not the 
strength or power to defend himself. I 
felt that between them I knew which 
was the coward. 

I had not been long at home when 
O’Connor’s wife called and sent in 
word that she wished to speak with 
me. I desired her to be admitted at 
once. She told me her husband had 
been in a most distracted state of mind 
all day; he had now become much 
quieter, and she begged of me to go 
over and see him, and reason with 
him, as he seemed determined, in spite 
of all she could say, to witness the ex- 
ecution the next day; and so sure as he 
did, she apprehended something would 
happen him. She thought that having 
resolved upon some desperate act had 
alone been the cause of his apparent 
calmness. He had been looking at and 
rubbing the dust off a gun which 
was hanging up over the fireplace in 
his own room, and which he had not 
touched for weeks before; she much 
feared the poor man had lost his senses, 
and shethought he ought tobe taken up 
at once, and kept safe until after the 
execution. I told her to return without 
delay, to take no notice of him, and 
that I would go over in less than half 
an hour and speak with him. 

O’Connor lived about a mile and a- 
half from my quarters; and I got to 
his house about nine o'clock. I found 
him just rising up from his supper, and 
he did not appear to me at all excited, 
or in the state of mind described by 
his wife; but then I recollected what 
she said about his having become much 
quieter, and what she believed to be the 
cause. I told him I had been very busy 
all day, but could not resist, even at 
that late hour, calling over to see him 
and ask how he was — knowing how 
his mind must suffer under such pain- 
ful circumstances. He thanked me, 
and said he was much better; that he 
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had been in a very wretched state all 
day, but he could not help it, he was 
so fretted. I said it was not to be 
wondered at, but that he must not 
permit himself to get excited—it would 
soon be all over, and he ought now to 
divest his mind of all malice or ill-will 
towards the unfortunate being who was 
about to be hurried into eternity as a 
punishment, as well as to answer for 
all his crimes. 

*«[’ve tried it, I’ve tried it,” he said. 
«¢T have nearly broken my heart try- 
ing to forgive that man; but I can’t, I 
can’t — its no use. Oh, my boy! my 
boy !—my darling murdered boy!” 

I shall not here detail all the conver- 
sation which passed between us, or the 
arguments used on my part to endea- 
vour to bring him into a proper frame 
of mind. There was something about 
him, however, so calm and collected, 
and so very different from what I ex- 
pected, that might have been very 
gratifying had 1 not suspected the 
suddenness of the change from what 
Mrs. O'Connor had so short a time 
before described to me; and I thought 
I saw a lurking resemblance upon his 
lips to the bitter smile of a former pe- 
riod, with which I was not satisfied. I 
was determined to be plain with him, 
and to come to the point at once. 

**O’Connor,” said I, * you cannot, of 
course, intend to witness that unfor- 
tunate man’s execution to-morrow.” 

‘‘I did intend to mingle in the 
crowd,” he said, “but I have almost 
changed my wish. Did I not witness 
the sad, unmerited end of my darling, 
only boy, and can you wish to deny 
me the satisfaction — and you know 
how poor that satisfaction must be— 
of seeing the law fulfilled upon his 
murderer ?” 

**I do wish it, O’Connor,” said I; 
‘*it cannot be—it shall not be. You 
must not, you shall not be amongst 
those who will witness the execution.” 

“Well, be it so; you know best. 
I’m sure you are for my good; but, 
oh! remember the ——” 

*« Stop, O'Connor,” said I, “ you 
must pledge me your solemn honour 
that you will not be amongst the 
crowd which will assemble to witness 
the execution to-morrow. If youdo not 
give me this pledge, I must be candid 
with you, and tell you, that you must 
be kept away, and that I will do it.” 

**Do not fear, then,” said he; “ it 
is not my intention. It would be poor 
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satisfaction — but poor indeed — after 
the oath I swore, merely to see the 
villain hanged; *twould only tell me 
that I slept upon my vow, and remind 
me that my lips were perjured, though 
my hands were clean. "Tis past; I 
pledge what you require.” 

«* Enough,” said 1, **I shall depend 
upon your word.” 

‘* You may, for my determination is 
now fixed, and I promisg you it will 
not alter.” 

I left him, quite satisfied that he 
would keep his word. 

Time and the hour go through the 
roughest day; and that fatal morning 
broke upon Terence Delany, the even- 
ing of which was destined to close upon 
his grave. I waited anxiously the ar- 
rival of the mail. Mr. —— did not 
come, as I expected he would have 
done; there was a letter, however, 
from him to me, and another to the 
sheriff. He stated to me that, up to 
the moment he wrote (a quarter of an 
hour before the mail started), nothing 
decisive had been done, but he was not 
altogether without hope of ultimate 
success, The informations in the se- 
veral cases of outrage to which the con- 
vict had referred, had been sent for to 
the clerk of the crown’s office, and 
were to be considered. He had writ- 
ten to the sheriff to say how matters 
stood, and to request he would delay 
the execution until the last possible 
moment—as, should a reprieve be ob- 
tained too late for the post, which, if 
obtained at all, was most likely to be 
the case, he would send it through the 
whole way by special express, and for 
which purpose he had written to pre- 
pare horses at the several posting stages 
along the road. 

The jail bell rang twelve o'clock, 
and it was supposed that the hour drew 
nigh. The numbers that had, from an 
early period of the morning, collected 
in front of the jail, were now increas- 
ing every moment, and vast numbers 
hurried along every approach that 
could command a view of the gallows. 
Walls, gates, windows, the tops of 
houses were crowded — even trees in 
the adjacent fields and lanes afforded 
an elevated position for crowds of men 
and boys — all, all assembled through 
mere curiosity to see the execution ; 
and I question whether there was one 
person amongst the many thousands 
collected who stood there with the feel- 
ings proper for such an occasion. The 


door from the press-room to the drop 
stood open—one end of the rope was 
fastened to a pully some two or three 
feet above, while the other end passed 
into the press-room ; thus it occasion- 
ally swung to and fro in the wind, and 
at every jerk men’s minds were fancy- 
ing how that other end was about being 
occupied. The jail bell rang one, and 
yet the criminal had not been brought 
forth, and the crowd began to wonder 
at the delay ; and as time crept on they 
became weary, and evinced signs of ge- 
neral dissatisfaction — indeed, several 
indications of discontent had been ex- 
exhibited for upwards of the last hour, 
and * Bring him out, bring him out; 
or is he pardoned, or reprieved ?—the 
sheriff_—the sheriff—let us go home— 
shame to keep us here!” ran through 
the crowd. 

At length a general murmur from 
the assembled multitude announced 
that he had come forth. He was at- 
tended by two Roman Catholic priests, 
one of whom said a few words, and 
stated that the unfortunate man in- 
tended to address the people at some 
length, and he trusted they would 
listen to him patiently, and attend to 
what he had to say. 

I believe in my heart (indeed I 
know) that Delany, to the last mo- 
ment, deceived the priests as to the 
nature of what he intended to address 
to the people, and that at the moment 
they led him forth they were certain it 
would be in both tone and matter 
what they had recommended and 
wished, and what he had led them to 
believe it would be. Alas! how little 
did they know the heart of that hard, 
bad man. His eyes wandered rapidly 
over the now silent crowd, and the 
first words he uttered were—*‘ O'Con- 
nor, where are you now? now is your 
time, I’ve had mine. Come forward 
now, man; don’t be afraid; ’twas I, 
’twas I, I tell it to your face, if you’re 
here. Silence, boys—silence ; let hii 
hear me if he’s near enough. O’Con- 
nor, it was I that murdered your son, 
your only son, your darling boy; I 
owed it to his mother as well as to 
yourself, Come forward and curse me, 
if you are a man. Oh! I knew your 
cowardly heart would not let you come 
here to-day. Oh! how I wish you 
were by this hour to listen to the tri- 
umph of my revenge, dear-bought 
though it be. I’m going to die, boys; 
and 1’ll die likea man. I have one 
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consolation —I know that O'Connor 
swore an oath to have no law but his 
own, and with his own hands to have 
revenge; but he’s foiled, and now he's 
afraid so much as to look at me. He's 
a coward, and I fear he does not even 
hear me. Let him come forward now, 
and listen to the triumph of my dying 
words, and I'll forgive him all. He's 
childless — at least he has no son, and 
’twas I that left him so, for I too swore 
an oath, and I have kept it—thousands 
of miles of the salt ocean could not 
wash it from my heart — but he, the 
coward, has broken his. The law has 
snatched the cup of vengeance from his 
lips, and he will die purjured and un- 
revenged,’ 

I was quite shocked at such lan- 
guage coming from the lips of a man 
standing on the brink of eternity. Oh! 
had O'Connor been within hearing, I 
knew him too well to believe that any 
earthly power could have restrained 
him, and I confess I felt a sudden 
dread that he had not kept his word; 
and when I recollected that he had, the 
night before, been putting his gun 
(which I knew to be a very good one) 
in order, I feared every moment some 
rash and fatal act on his part. Nay, 
might he not, at that moment, unseen, 
be bringing it to bear upon the wretch- 
ed man’s heart. I regretted then that 
1 had nat secured him for the day. 
But no stir or movement in any part of 
the assembled crowd indicated that 
O'Connor had not kept his word, and 
I felt reassured. 

Such language as that made use of 
by the miser rable culprit might not have 
been permitted, and doubtless would 
not have been suffered from a man in 
his awful situation, had not the sheriff 
wished to make every possible delay, 
in hope of the express arriving with a 
reprieve, and which, from the ‘tenor of 
the letter he had received from the ma- 
gistrate, he had every reason to believe 
would come at last. 

The unfortunate man, after the lan- 
guage above described, continued to 
address the people on other subjects 
not so immediately connected with 
O’Connor, and his tone and manner 
seemed altogether changed. He re- 
ferred to part of his early life, and the 
evils arising from idleness and keep- 
ing bad company when young. Here- 
peated the same things over and over 
again, so that I could not help think- 
ing that he had received some bint or 
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indulgence from the sheriff to speak 
against time, and I began to get heartily 
sick of, and disgusted with, the whole 
exhibition. 

The high-road to Dublin turned 
short to the left out of the upper end 
of the town, and the front of the jail 
commanded a view of it for nearly a 
mile. The sheriff's eyes had been for 
some time steadily fixed upon a cer- 
tain point of the road, the furthest that 
could be seen from where he stood ; 
the unhappy culprit appeared ex- 
hausted, and had nearly ceased to 
speak — the awful moment had all but 
arrived—when the crowd at a distance 
began to move, and a tremendous 
shout was heard. Every eye was turned 
from the culprit to the direction of 
the cheers, A man was seen galloping 
at top speed upon a white horse; in 
one hand he held a long white rod, 
with a green flag at top, “which, as he 
urged his horse to the utmost, was 
plainly discernible as it floated back- 
wards in the breeze, while upon his 
hat a red handkerchief was tied, as if 
from the very contrast of the colours 
to attract the more speedy and certain 
attention. Ashe rapidly drewnearerand 
nearer, the crowd continued to shout ; 
and ** Reprive !—reprieve !” re-echoed 
from one end to the other of the as- 
sembled thousands. Still he urged his 
horse ; the crowd gave way on either 
side, and cheered him as he came— 
crowds will always cheer the man who 
is contending against time. The 
wretched culprit gazed upon the scene 
in bewildered agony; the large blue 
veins of his bare neck swelled beneath 
the rope almost to bursting with every 
effort he made to swallow, and his 
large, full chest rose and sank in a 
manner absolutely painful to behold ; 
his ear, too, had caught the word, and 
he cast back a look at the sheriff, which 
spoke more than volumes of entreaty 
to be recalled. The hangman stood 
at his post in a state of eager and ex- 
traordinary excitement, now glancing 
at the sheriff, now at the culprit, and 
now upon the messenger of life, if such 
indeed he should prove to be. At 
length the man made the turn fronting 
upwards towards the jail, and waving 
a large white letter over his head, put 
fresh spurs to his horse. He bad now 
reached almost the very walls of the 
jail, still waving the letter, and crying, 
** Reprieve!” at the top of his voice. 
«* Reprieve |—Reprieve !’’ re-echoed in 
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one tremendous shout from every 
mouth. ‘ Never!” roared O'Connor, 
in a voice of thunder; and with a 
rapid and convulsive turn of the wheel, 
he launched Delany into eternity ! 

In order to explain this strange and 
most unlooked-for denouement, it will 
be necessary for me to take my readers 
to the day preceding the execution, 
and narrate what happened in the in- 
terval, 

It may appear strange, yet such is 
the fact, that up to this late period— 
Friday night—when the jail was finally 
closed, and all, save perhaps the miser- 
able culprit, buried in sleep, no exe- 
cutioner’s services had been engaged. 
This may have arisen from a belief in 
the sheriff's mind, who had been in 
constant communication with Mr, ’ 
that none would ultimately be required, 
and none had, as is usual in such cases, 
intimated to him where he would be 
* heard of;’’ but so great was now the 
extremity of the case, and such the 
difficulty in procuring one as the hour 
approached, that the sheriff would have 
guaranteed a large sum of money for 
the services of such a person. He had 
the day befere sent a special messenger 
a distance of seventy miles upon a mis- 
sion in search of one, but he had not 
yet returned; he had besides given 
instructions to the jailer — they were 
not then called governors—to procure 
the services of such a man upon any 
terms; up to this moment, however, 
he had not been able to do so. 

It was about one o'clock on this, 
the last night that Delany was destined 
to lie upon a bed — the wind moaned 
feebly ound the iron bars in front of 
the jail; the dim, pale moon peeped 
out suddenly now and then from be- 
hind the fleeting clouds upon the silent, 
dismal scene below, and as quickly hid 
her face again, when the outer turnkey 
and watchman of the jail perceived a 
man muffled in a large coat, worn as 
a cloak, and a low-crowned hat, pass 
up and down several times before the 
gate. He appeared to look cautiously 
about him in every direction; at length 
he approached nearer, and stopped 
immediately beneath the gallows, and 
looking up for some moments, ‘‘ Ne- 
ver!” he cried, stamping his foot ; 
and suddenly walked away. He had 
not proceeded beyond a few yards, 
when, stamping his foot again more 
violently, ‘* Coward!” he cried; and 
returned directly up to the gate. 





«¢ Who goes there ?” challenged the 
watch. 

** I wish to speak to the jailer,” re. 
plied the man. 

A parley then ensued between 
them, the watchman declaring the 
impossibility of disturbing the jailer 
at that hour of the night without 
knowing who required him, and the 
nature of his business; and the stran- 
ger firmly declining to tell either the 
one or the other to any but the jailer 
himself; * to whom,” he added, * his 
business was of the greatest impor- 
tance.” 

The turnkey, failing to elicit any- 
thing more satisfactory from the man, 
and, from his last expression, having 
some suspicion suddenly aroused with. 
in him that he might be the sort of 
person they were in want of, at length 
agreed to acquaint the jailer ; and ac- 
cordingly did so. 

One’s own personal and immediate 
interest often sharpens the perception ; 
and the jailer at once supposed it was 
one of that dreadful fraternity of whose 
services he just then stood so much in 
need; and, dressing himself as quickly 
as possible, he hurried to the gate. 
As a necessary precaution, however, 
he surveyed the stranger through the 
small slide-window; and, having satis. 
fied himself that he had no companion, 
and was, so fur as he could ascertain, 
unarmed, he desired him to be admit- 
ted, and shown after him into the 
waiting-room. Upon entering, the 
man appeared nervous and excited, 
and careful not to remove the muflling 
from about his face. ‘This the jailer did 
not much mind; he was not surprised 
at it; on the contrary, it confirmed 
him in the belief he had formed. ’Tis 
a trick with them all, thought he; more, 
indeed from habit than timidity, his 
thoughts added, as he closed the door, 
and asked the man his business. He 
replied in a hurried manner that 
he understood “ there was a man 
to be executed on the following day, 
and that there was great need of a 
person to perform the task.” 

The jailer admitted that such were 
the facts, and hoped he had come to 
say he could procure a person for the 
purpose — for there was something 
about the man which at once and alto- 
gether forbade the supposition that he 
would himself undertake the office. 

«* None,” he replied, ‘except I 
perform it myself.” 
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The jailer looked rather surprised— 
at least he felt so; but being well 
pleased at the prospect of so awkward 
a difficulty being overcome, proceeded 
to ask, ‘if he was up to his business, 
and what would be his terms for the 
job?” 

To these interrogatories the man 
replied— 

** My terms are these: to be per- 
mitted to examine the machine for 
turning off the murderer, and to be 
asked no further questions.” 

‘“« But what are your terms with re- 
gard to cash ?” repeated the jailer. 

‘«*T have been already paid for what 
I am about to perform, and I require 
nothing more.” 

He paused, and his quick eye 
glanced round the room with an im- 
patient and wild anxiety. 

‘¢ You have seen the sheriff, then ?” 
observed the jailer. 

** No,” replied the man; ‘the con- 
sideration for which I came here to- 
night has been supplied by another 
hand. But be quick; accept my ser- 
vices at once, or I am gone.”’ 

There was something, both about 
his manner and appearance, which the 
jailer had never before seen in a mem- 
ber of his profession; and although he 
was not exactly the stamp of man he 
would have selected for the occasion 
(had choice permitted), there appeared 
in this case to be no alternative but 
to accept his services. The fact, too, 
of his having declared that’he had been 
already paid, at the same time that the 
sheriff had given an almost unlimited 
order on his purse for the same pur- 
pose, presented an opportunity of very 
fairly pocketing a round sum, which 
did not often occur, and which the 
worthy jailer did not think it prudent 
should be lost. Be that as it may— 

«Follow me,” said he; and, taking 
a lantern in his hand, he led the way 
to the press-room. This press-room 
was an apartment about fourteen feet 
square. From the centre at each side 
a small, strong iron door, thickly 
studded with large, round-headed 
knobs, showed the entrance into two 
smaller rooms; to the rere, looking 
into the jail-yard, was a small window, 
strongly barred, and to the front were 
eight stone steps leading to the plat- 
form, or drop, upon which the culprits 
stood beneath the gallows. Upon 
either of these steps there was an iron 
handrail to support those who led them 
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forth, and upon the end of one of these 
rails, ready for the morrow’s use, hung 
a coil of strong hempen rope, with a 
loop upon one end. ‘To the immediate 
right of the steps was a large iron 
wheel, with a handle attached to one of 
the spokes, and near to the outward 
rim. The machinery by which this 
wheel was connected with the bolts 
that sustained the drop outside, and 
upon which it acted, was beneath the 
steps, and could not be conveniently 
examined ; but the bolts were then set, 
and the jailer, standing beside the wheel, 
showed the man that, at a signal which 
would be given by the sheriff, he had 
only to lay hold of the handle, and turn 
the wheel suddenly from him to cause 
the drop to full. He also showed him a 
roll of penny-cord, hanging upon an 
iron hook, with which the culprit’s 
arms were to be tied behind his back, 
at the elbows. All this the jailer ex- 
hibited and explained to the man, hav- 
ing still some doubts, from his appear- 
ance and manner, that he was really 
up to his business. 

The man appeared perfectly satisfied, 
and turned to descend, when the jailer, 
— to one of the small rooms, told 
nim there was a bed inside in which he 
should sleep, and that he would send 
him his breakfast in the morning. 

‘‘ Not forthesheriff’s wealth and thine 
together,” exclaimed the man. “ Had 
I anticipated such a proposal, I should 
have made it part of my terms — and 
they have not been very exorbitant— 
sir, to have been permitted to depart, 
and return again at day-break ; and if 
this point be not at once conceded, I 
forthwith decline all further connexion 
with the matter.” 

Here, then, was a new difficulty. 
The jailer began to fear an attempt to 
deceive him, perhaps by a friend of the 
culprit, to prevent any further exer- 
tions to procure a person for the pur- 
pose required, and probably refusing 
to act when it came to the point. 

«I fear you are deceiving me,” said 
the jailer, ‘‘and that you are a friend 
of the convict’s; that your object and 
wish is to prevent all further endea- 
vours to procure a proper person, in 
hope of prolonging his time, by re- 
fusing to act when it comes to the 
point. I doubt you, and you see Iam 
plain with you; you are not like a 
man who has been accustomed to the 
thing.” 

** You need not fear,” said the man, 
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**ITam not a friend of the convict’s. 
I will be plain with you, 1 am not ac- 
customed to the thing — few men are ; 
but I will make no mistake, and will 
go through with it if I have life. Per- 
mit me to depart, accepting the offer of 
my services; and no earthly object— 
nothing but sickness or death shall pre- 
vent my returning at day-break.” 

He wasaccordingly suffered to go, and 
the jailer returned to his /uke-warm bed 
to lie awake considering whether he had 
been tricked and deceived by some 
friend of the convict’s. Ile determined 
that if any person of acknowledged 
abilities or qualifications in his line of 
business should make his appearance, 
at onee to secure his services, without 
reference in any way to what had taken 
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Tne work-day world toils on in its 
accustomed course. There is buying 
and selling, faint-hearted love and 
mercenary marriage. Theworld frets, 
and struggles, and schemes, and toils, 
The sublimity of life is dashed by 
bathos, and its poetry marred by 
prose. Our fleets are on the deep, our 
armies are on their march. In hundreds 
of homes throughout the empire, there 
are hearts beating anxiously, and eyes 
which tears have dimmed; and yet 
the world wags on, and the butterfly 
floats in the summer air—young beau- 
ty flutters tremulously with the expec- 
tation of approaching triamph, for the 
season is at its height. Meanwhile, 
from Gallipoli, the correspondent of 
the Times thunders forth bitter com- 
plaints of indifferent rations. The 
stocks rise and fall; Odessa is can- 
nonaded; Osten-Sacken discovered to 
be an intolerable liar ; and the Guards 
are airing their bear-skin caps in Tur- 
key. What careth the novelist? So 
long as a sufficient audience remains, 
he quietly pursues his peaceful calling, 
undismayed by the crash of arms, or 
the cloud which looms so darkly in the 
uncertain future— 


“ Si fractus illabitur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 


Well, and why should we not? Peo- 
ple must be amused, notwithstanding 
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place with the stranger; no such per- 
son, however, made his appearance, or 
could be heard of in any of the direc. 
tions in which he was sought, and the 
jailer perceived, at the last moment, 
they would be obliged to put up with 
the rather doubtful qualifications of the 
stranger, who had returned, true to his 
word. 

O'Connor kept his vow, and this was, 
indeed, ** The wild justice of Revenge!” 

Nore. — O'Connor never left the 
jail; from the very moment of the last 
fatal act he lost his senses. He was 
for some time a confirmed lunatic, from 
which state he gradually sunk into 
that of hopeless idiotey, and died in 
the jail at the termination of little more 
than two years. 
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the misconduct of the Emperor of all 
the Russias. But there can be little 
doubt that, at this particular season, the 
caterers for their entertainment are 
less numerous than heretofore; and so 
much the better, for the incessant reite- 
ration of old ideas, and of topics which 
a long use had rendered familiar, was 
become a serious evil. The manufac. 
ture for the use of the libraries is far 
less flourishing. Whether it be that 
the public taste is improving, the 
bookseller grown cautious, or the ad- 
vent of the war has had its effect, we 
shall not stay to determine; but cer- 
tain it is that, in this year, the labour 
of the reviewer is one of comparatively 
easy performance. 

It was the fashion, some years ago, 
to inculcate certain truths under the 
guise of fiction. We were taught 
domestic economy, the principles of 
taxation and government, by Miss 
Martineau, and fashion by Mrs. Gore, 
while the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer demolished a political oppo- 
nent, holding him up to the contempt 
and scorn of all future ages. Nor 
was the use of fiction confined to the 
discussion of secular affairs; it in- 
vaded the regions of theology. Grave 
topics, upon which the most eminent 
and learned divines agreed to differ, 
were handled in a sprightly manner 
by the novel writers of the day. The 
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Jesuit was unmasked, and displayed 
in all the frightful deformity of his 
nature, an object to be avoided by 
the fathers of families, and the in- 
structors of ingenuous youth. There 
was no safety anywhere; the whole 
fairy realm of fiction was hollow with 
mines of allegory; a masked-battery 
Jurked behind a Gothic ruin; and the 
most flowery path over which you 
could tread, led you to some labyrinth 
connected with a disputed point of 
divinity or political science, in which 
you were left to flounder hopelessly 
without a clue. 

To works of this description we 
entertained (and we have never hesi- 
tated to express it) a very decided 
objection. Stories, which have for their 
professed aim and object the inculca- 
tion of what is called a moral lesson, 
are simply a bore—a literary nuisance, 
to be abated. The recurrence of an 
indisputable truth at certain pauses of 
the narrative, the sedulous enforce- 
ment of it by every situation and in- 
cident, are anomalies never to be met 
with in real life, and, therefore, out of 
place in fiction. Not that we would 
be understood to object to the incul- 
eation of such truths in their proper 
place; they should, however, wear an 
air of vraisemblance, and be, like the 
moral lessons of life, manifold and 
complex — hinted at, but not forced 
on the attention; left to be gathered 
by the reader, rather than forced on 
his notice at every page. 

The author of the novel now before 
us* has contrived to hit the proper 
point. While not professedly didactic, 
his story contains elements of instruc- 
tion, and, apart from the very startling 
revelations it makes, connected with 
literature as a profession, enforces, 
less directly than by inference, truths 
which are inculcated through the me- 
dium of a tale, the incidents of which 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of 
every reader. 

The fortunes of the chief actor, Er- 
nest Glynn, place him in a variety of 
situations, only to be surmounted by 

atient labour and resolute self-control. 
Lhrown upon the world atan early age, 
without any other means of support 
than his own energies and talents, he 
fights his way through difficulties which 
would have crushed any inferior spirit, 
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and wins at last the guerdon of suc- 
cess. So far as the plot of the story is 
concerned, it consists simply of the vi- 
cissitudes of an eventful hfe—the inci- 
dents being less the result of any action 
on the part of the hero, than of the con- 
duct of those with whom he is brought 
in contact, from his mischief-making 
cousin down to Edge the publisher. 
Every one with whom Ernest 1s brought 
into collision crosses his path but to 
impede his progress. Success in life is 
often the result of very different quali- 
ties. The conciliation which disarms 
an opponent and wins an enemy to 
become a friend, has been found a use- 
ful instrument in the hands of some— 
while in other cases it is not unfre- 
quently wrested from him who uses it, 
and turned to his own destruction ; nor 
are the moral uses of adversity of much 
value unless they inculcate the lesson, 
that self-reliance is the best and the 
safest quality with which we can fight 
the battle of life. The support and 
countenance of friends is undoubtedly 
useful, if it can be obtained without any 
forfeiture of self-respect; but the hand 
which might have assisted the strug- 
gling swimmer to land, is not untre- 
quently withheld, or stretched out to 
him only when he has gained the shore 
without its help; and this seems to have 
been the case with Ernest Glynn. His 
misfortunes, to adopt a national mode of 
expression, commenced almost before 
he was born. His father, after having 
spent whatever little patrimony he had, 
mude a clandestine marriage, and died, 
leaving him to the tender mercies of 
his granduncle, in whose affections he 
is for some time supplanted by the 
craft of an intriguing and unprincipled 
cousin. Driven from home by these 
circumstances, he tries his fortune in 
America; and finding his efforts not 
attended with success, he returns to 
England. The author has thus, it will 
be seen, abundant opportunity for en- 
tertaining and instructing his readers, 
of which he never fails to avail himself, 
The first scene in which the chief per- 
sonage of the story appears before us, 
is in connexion with a meeting of the 
Mormonites, which is thus graphically 
described :— 


“ The apostle had entered a fruitful field 
long left to fallow in rank luxuriance. Ig- 





* “The Great Highway: a Story of the World’s Struggles.” By S. W. Fullam. 8 vols. 
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norance the most profound, superstition only 
to be matched in the dark ages, and an ab- 
solute unconsciousness of moral restraint 
characterised the entire mass of the pea- 
santry ; and as a plague rises in the haunts of 
poverty, but spreads to richer abodes, so the 
infection was gradually attacking their su- 
periors. In this remote spot no good Sama- 
ritan ever came, Bible in hand, to pour the 
oil and wine of religious truths into souls pe- 
rishing by the wayside. The people were 
left in the wilderness, and there was no Mo- 
ses at their head; what wonder that, in their 
desperation, they ‘danced and sang round the 
calf of Mormonism. The heresy, at first 
springing up like a weed, had struck its 
roots down into the soil like an oak. True, its 
more repulsive features were not yet un- 
masked. The English flock, therefore, had 
some excuse for their credulity. There is a 
craving in the human mind for religion ; and 
if left without it, men will turn nature her- 
self into a fetish. To the benighted peasantry 
of the west the new creed, preached by 
pastors as homely as themselves, appeared, in 
their spiritual destitution, to be a message 
from heaven; and though its earliest adhe- 
rents were the lowest poor, it quickly soared 
higher, and brought down several proselytes 
from the grades above. 

“*Got a rare cold day for him to go in 
stream,’ observed a sturdy, athletic labourer 
to a stolid farmer who stood next to him. 
* Her be uncommon weakly, too.’ 

** *Tf's for the good of her soul, we mun’t 
fret about body,’ answered the farme or, sullenly, 

“**Sartin, that’s about it,’ remarked an 
asthmatic old dame, shivering before the keen 
east wind, and whose well-worn scarlet cloak, 
wrapped closely round her, and peaked nose 
and chin almost meeting at their extremities, 
gave her a very witch-like appearance. 

“ Farmer Clinton, who was remarkable for 
his taciturnity, took no notice of this address, 

“* If water's chill, we’se know what make 
it wairm,’ observed a gaunt blacksmith. 
* Moreover, I'd sooner unny time stiarve o’ 
cold than burn in everlasting fire.’ 

“ Here another old woman, who had ap- 
proached, unobserved, uttered a groan— 

“* Ah, bless us, sister Joil, how ‘ee make 
I stairt!’ cried Thirza. 

** Joil Bird—for such was the old woman's 
strange name—drew down her face, but said 
nothing. 

“* Ugh,’ pursued her weird sister, ‘how 
he do wrought in me. I could strip stark, 
and jump in stream for sport.’ 

“© You’se make no such work here, my 
woman,’ cried the blacksmith ; ‘so an ye feel 
the leaven in ye, go your ways aff.’ 

“Thirza hailed his threat with a laugh 
ringing out like a shriek— 

*€ *You’s old Tom Withers,’ she exclaimed, 
*T’se have "ee aff, too, brother Tom. Now I 
go, and you’se nail a horseshoe an my ae 
to keep he away.’ ; 

* Joil had just come to a pause when 
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the folds of the tabernacle were thrown 
aside, giving egress to Elder Trevor — a tall, 
lank, bald-headed man, with gloomy pro- 
truding eyebrows, and a hare lip, who was 
followed by a figure that might have passed 
for Orson, so completely did it realise huma- 
nity in a state of nature. This strange being, 
whoimmediately became the centre of all eyes, 
wore no clothing but a girdle of goat-skin fas- 
tened by acord round his loins, and by his dress 
and functions claimed to represent John the 
Baptist. Coarse brown hair fell in matted 
locks over his shoulders; his eyes were almost 
buried under their shaggy brows, anda mus- 
tache and beard covered his lips and chin. 
His ill-shapen limbs, partly overgrown with 
hair, heightened the repulsiveness of his as- 
pect, and gave him more the appearance of 
a satyr than a saint. But, to the vulgar 
eye, his very hideousness was a mantle of 
sanctity, and he was instantly recognised as 
Noah Snow, the missionary from America, 
and one of the twelve apostles. 

“The apostle was only a step in advance 
of the convert—a young girl enveloped in a 
woollen cloak, the hood of which was drawn 
over her head, parily shrouding her face, 
though affording a glimpse of features which, 
if pale and abstracted, were both pretty and 
interesting. She was accompanied by two 
women, one on either side, by whom, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the Mormon formu- 
lary, she was supposed to be presented to the 
Church. An old man, bearing a long white 
rod, in imitation of the rod of Aaron, and 
ranking in the community of saints as a 
deacon, closed the procession. 

“At the brink of the stream the party 
paused, and the bystanders, on a signal 
from the deacon, gathered round, when 
Elder Trevor mounted alow stool, and, amidst 
profound silence, wrestled with himself in 
prayer, denouncing the stubbornness and 
wickedness of the world, and extolling the 
holiness of the saints, whom he commended 
to the especial protection of the Deity, con- 
cluding with the recital of a hymn, well 
known to the assemblage, and which, being 
rehearsed by the elder, with an harangue re- 
ferring to the occasion which had brought 
them together, and then expatiating on the 
general prospects of the faith. These, 
not without reason, he declared to be full of 
promise; and confidently anticipated the 
approach of a millennium, when the Latter 
Day Saints would have the world at their 
feet. ‘Though wild and vehement, bis lan- 
guage manifested both tact and ability, and 
was eminently calculated to impress an ig- 
norant and credulous audience. The sub- 
ject-matter, too, entirely coincided with their 
tastes and wishes; making no reference to 
the duty owing to God and man; to the 
obligations of morality or the precepts of re- 
ligion; nor, on the other hand, seeking to 
soothe the sorrows and trials of life by the 
assurance of a glorious futurity —all its 
boasts, allits hopes, were ofthe present, and 
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the preacher enlisted the sympathies of his 
hearers through their temporal and earthly 
interests. Finally, he spoke of the Mormon 
settlement in America—of its rapid progress 
and constantly-increasing resources — de- 
scribing, in terms exaggerated but striking, 
the fields and vineyards, woods and planta- 
tions, farms and pastures, of a land flowing 
with milk and honey, which he represented 
to be the immediate result of the Lord’s 
blessing on his saints. And, more than 
all, he dwelt on the glories of its chief city, 
the New Jerusalem, which had sprung up 
as by enchantment in these once pathless 
solitudes, and of its world-renowned temple, 
whither all mankind must one day go up to 
worship. For more than an hour did the 
fanatic hold forth, becoming more and more 
excited, till at last he raised his voice to a 
distressing pitch, while his eyes gleamed 
with a lurid light, strongly suggestive of 
insanity. Every word, however, of the ora- 
tion told sensibly on those to whom it was 
addressed, and when he got down, exhausted, 
there was not a soul present but thought he 
had been listening to the voice of an Elias. 

“ After an instant’s pause, the apostle 
walked deliberately into the midst of the 
stream, and awaited the convert, who, now 
denuded of her cloak, and wearing only a 
long bathing-dress, followed him into the 
river. He seized her arm, as with timid, 
hesitating steps she approached, and drew 
her towards him, till the water was above 
her waist. Then he immersed her head, and 
was drawing back towards the bank, when 
his foot stumbled, and they fell together 
beneath the surface. For a moment they 
splashed about in the water, which became 
a perfect whirl around them, like another 
Bethesda; but at length the apostle suc- 
ceeded in regaining his feet leaving his con- 
vert invisible. 

“*Miss be sunk, I do think,’ observed 
Jock Davis, the labourer, to farmer Clinton ; 
* T'se jest pul off my smock, and help the 
*postle out wi her.’ 

“*Do, lad,’ replied the farmer, aroused 
from his apathy, and stepping to the brink 
of the stream. 

“* Stand back!’ cried the fanatic, ob- 
serving their purpose. ‘ What would you 
do? Can’t you observe, with your eyes 
open, what a miracle is here; the young 
woman's possessed, and the serpent’s coming 
out of her. I see him now, with his light- 
ning-blazing orbs raging like fire. How he 
would have tripped me up only for the grace 
within. Well, I could now find in my heart 
to give him forty stripes save one; but he’s 
casting loose !—he’s coming out!’ 

*** But hadn’t he best lift her head up a 
bit ?’ asked the uneasy father. 

‘** No, I say,’ returned the American ; ‘ if 
you meddle, you'll undo all. Let him alone, 
and he'll soon have enough. Yea, this is 
truly a miracle.’ 
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*¢ A miracle!’ echoed the deluded crowd; 
their eyes rivetted on the troubled water. 

“*Don’t you see the poor creature's 
drowning ?’ cried a voice from the opposite 
bank; and, without waiting to observe the 
effect of his words, the speaker plunged into 
the stream, and raised the girl in his arms.” 


The adventures which befall Mr. 
Glynn in the New World, which he 
visits in search of fortune, are smartly 
told, and look like pictures drawn from 
life. We wish we could make room 
for the sketch of the table d'hote at the 
great hotel; or, what is, perhaps, still 
better, the graphic picture of the auc- 
tion mart, where Ernest was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain his first employment 
in America. Having come in contact 
witha variety of characters—all ofthem, 
from the republican judge down to the 
Blouser, racy of the soil—the hero of 
the tale falls in with his old acquain- 
tances, the Mormonites ; and the chap- 
ters which contain his additional ex- 
perience of this strange sect are among 
the best in the second volume. But, 
although abounding in striking situa- 
tions, and full of graceful and poetic 
language, that portion of the story 
which attracted our attention the most 
powerfully is contained in the third 
volume. 

Having returned to England pretty 
nearly in the same condition, so far as 
fortune is concerned, in which he left 
it, Ernest Glynn sets himself to work to 

rocure a living and, faute de mieux, 

ike many another friendless and pen- 
niless gentleman, has recourse to his 
pen. He tries the periodicals in the 
first instance, but without success. It 
is tolerably well known that those 
small banks in which the sons of genius 
make their earliest deposits, are often 
hermetically sealed against the ap- 
proaches of new-comers. There was 
nothing to be had in that quarter. 
Next came the Press—the great refuge 
of aspiring but unmoneyed men—its 
doors remained closed likewise. In this 
emergency, when his patience was ex- 
hausted by repeated failures, his cou- 
rage had nearly given way, and famine 
was staring him in the face, Ernest 
meets an old acquaintance who ob- 
tains for him an engagement upon one 
of those bad, cheap periodicals, which are 
the pest of literature. Until we had 
read this book, we had but a faint idea 
by what process they were got up—by 
whom they were read—or, more won- 
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derful still, by what financial opera- 
tion their resources were supplied, 

It would appear that a cheap journal 
of this class exists principally by its 
connexion with several other smaller 
fry of the same description. The So- 
vereign, as that one was called upon 
which Mr. Glynn obtained the employ- 
ment of sub-editor, was printed in one 
of the small courts off Fleet-street, at 
an office known by the name of the 
Slush Pot, an appellation which ex- 
actly hit off the peculiar mode in which 
this journal was manufactured. The 
type used for one paper served ulti- 
mately for the whole, being transferred 
from one to the other in succession ; so 
that, in fact, the news in each journal 
was the same, while it preserved its 
own set of leaders, critiques, and ad- 
vertisements. Thus, by mutual ac- 
commodation, by constantly borrowing 
each others vitals, these half-dozen 
cripples were able to hobble on to- 

ether, when they would have died of 
inanition alone ; and circulation was 
not of much consequence, when the 
printing cost so little. We quote this 
passage, as nearly as possible, in the 
author’s own words, and if any of our 
readers should wish to satisfy them- 
selves as to its authenticity, it will be 
found written in the thirty-second page 
of the third volume. Vout such a 
journal as is thus described, the unfor- 
tunate hero began to work ; he had, in 
a word, to write the whole paper— 
reviews, leaders, news, every particle 
of which it was composed. Miraculous 
to relate, he succeeded in raising it 
from the condition of hopeless obscu- 
rity in which it lay. A leading article 
was quoted one day in the House of 
Commons—printed next morning, of 
course, in all the daily papers. The 
sale rose; the Sovereign, like Lord 
Byron, wakened, and found itself fa- 
mous, The opportunity was not tobe 
omitted; it was eagerly pounced upon, 
bought with bills which had never been 
taken up, but were from time to time 
renewed. ‘The Sovereign had main- 
tained its ricketty existence upon fic- 
titious capital. So at last it was sold ; 
the bills were taken up with the pro- 
ceeds, and a handsome balance, after 
the transaction was finally closed, 
remained on the credit side of the 
vendor's account. But the worst re- 
mains to be told. When the desired 
end was gained, the man who ac- 
complished it was dismissed. Ernest, 


through whose labour, industry and 
talent, the object had been accom- 
plished, was coolly informed that his 
services were no more required, and 
defrauded of the trifling balance of his 
salary. 

Thus deprived of his means of sub- 
sistence, the unfortunate hero, upon 
whom troubles more than those of Job 
seem to have fallen, becomes the prey 
of a certain Mr. Edge, a purveyor of 
fashionable novels in the west end of 
the town. One portion of this section 
of the story we must let him tell in his 
own words : it is quite marvellous :— 


“Besides his famous ledger, Mr, Edge 
kept a book of smaller dimensions, known 
among the initiated as the ‘ Black Book ’"~ 
perhaps in reference to its cover, but which, 
in a moment of convivial freedom, a wag of 
the establishment had designated ‘the book 
of all work,’ inasmuch as it contained the 
names and addresses of all such persons as 
were likely to do work under prices, forming 
a sort of Caligula’s list of victims, cheap 
printers, cheap engravers, cheap bookbinders, 
cheap translators, and, last and least, cheap 
authors. 

“The parsimonious principle was carried 
out by Mr. Edge, in all his arrangements, 
The paper-maker, insisting on a fair price, 
was required to supply the very cheapest 
paper; the printing was done in one of the 
suburbs by a cheap printer, who, employ- 
ing only apprentices, of course did it badly ; 
and the binder was paid at so low a rate, 
that the covers of the books, instead of being 
a good stout board, were little thicker than 
paper, falling off with a tumble. How the 
system was maintained in reference to au- 
thors has already been intimated, and it bore 
no less stringently on the literary employés 
of the establishment, who, though very se- 
verely tasked, received a remuneration barely 
sufficient for existence. In fact, the only 
thing appertaining to Mr. Edge that was 
not cheap, was books, and for these he de- 
manded famine prices, 

“One morning Mr. Edge was engaged in 
turning over the leaves of the Black Book, 
running his eye down each, as he came to 
it, with a searching glance. A hack of twenty 
years’ standing, after labours which would 
have shamed Hercules, had just become 
blind, and Mr. Edge was under the necessity 
of parting with him — that is, of turning 
him out on the world, without any acknow- 
ledgment for his long and faithful service 
in the house, with himself and predecessor, 
to live or perish as he might. It was ne- 
eessary to procure some one in his place, 
who would keep to the work, and whose 
talent and appearance would reflect credit 
on the establishment ; and Mr. Edge’s keen 
eye already rested complacently on the name 
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of Ernest Glynn. A brief note speedily 
brought Ernest to his presence, from his ea- 
gerness to obtain employment. Edge, strong- 
ly endowed with the faculty of seeing into a 
milestone, was fully aware of his necessities, 
and drove his bargain accordingly. It was 
arranged that Ernest —a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a literary man — should give 
his entire services for eighty pounds a-year 
—a sum which was afterwards raised to a 
hundred. The duties exacted for this mag- 
nificent remuneration were as onerous as 
they were manifold, comprising the conduct 
of an extensive correspondence with the 
clients of the house — the examination, re- 
vision, and re-writing of manuscripts—the 
reading and correction of proofs, the inser- 
tion of titles, the composition of prospec- 
tuses, prefaces, and paragraphs—suggestions 
and advices, on all occasions, at an instant’s 
notice—the management of literary negoti- 
ations, &c. The accession of an assistant 
with so much energy and industry, bent on 
fulfilling his duties conscientiously and well, 
was soon felt in an establishment where the 
literary staff were all under-paid, and, con- 
sequently, not much inclined for work. In 
a few weeks, long accumulated arrears had 
disappeared, and Edge was able to dispense 
with the services of two more used-up hacks, 
whom he sent about their business in the 
usual way, putting the whole burden of 
three on Ernest, at a remuneration half less 
than he had usually paid to one. 

“The staple commodity of Edge was fic- 
tion, written, in the first place, by people 
of fashion, and afterwards touched up, or 
usually entirely re-written by literary hacks. 
As compositions these fashionable novels, 
though often puffed off as the noblest pro- 
ductions of the day, were below contempt ; 
but what was worse, they were offensive to 
morality and decency. Their invariable 
topic was, either seduction or adultery, on 
which they rang the changes from one chap- 
ter to another, in every form, and under 
every circumstance of aggravation. Aiming 
only to throw an interest over crime, they 
presented all the worst features of the French 
school without its talent; while, with all 
their jibes at the middle and humbler classes, 
they depicted life in the higher circles as 
something only to be equalled in the de- 
stroyed Cities of the Plain. The principle on 
which these productions were published, in 
rapid and unbroken succession, was prejudi- 
cial alike to their authors, to the public, and 
to the interests of literature—the only indi- 
vidual benefited being Mr. Edge. - Thus, in 
many cases, the authors paid down fifty 
pounds towards the expenses of publication, 
when it was arranged that they should re- 
ceive one hundred pounds on the sale ofa 
stipulated number of copies, and one bhun- 
dred pounds more on the sale of a second 
specified number, provided such sales were 
effected within six months from the time of 
publication—one day later they were not 
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entitled to a payment. In other cases the 
agreement was the same, minus the exaction 
of a premium from the author.” 


Such revelations as these are start- 
ling. The air of painful sincerity 
with which they are invested, forbids 
us to entertain any doubt that, under 
the guise of fiction, the author is 
stating some experience of the cala- 
mities which he supposes incident to 
his craft. To make shirts at a shil- 
ling the dozen — to undertake the fa- 
brication of other articles of human 
attire, which we need not name, at a 
rate equally cheap— seems _holiday- 
work in comparison ; for however the 
fingers may ache, or the body grow 
weary, the mind is left undebased. 
But worse remains to be told. Amid 
the toils of this slavish occupation, the 
man of letters contrives to find time 
enough to write a book; it is com- 
posed at intervals stolen from the 
drudgery of the weary day, or the 
sleepless night. The bookseller learns 
of its approaching birth with extreme 
dissatisfaction ; but at length con- 
sents to become the publisher. Well, 
what is the result? Vilely got up, 
disfigured by bad type, and print- 
ed on inferior paper, out it comes, and 
is at once successful. But the un- 
fortunate author must remain con- 
tented with his empty fame; no slice 
of the solid pudding is laid upon his 
plate. The bookseller, astounded at 
the success of his client, takes the 
favour with which the work is re- 
ceived by the public, as an ill com- 
pliment to himself, and puts into 
operation one of those contrivances 
familiar to the trade, which has the 
direct effect of putting a termination 
to the sale. First comes the Lite. 
rary Sewer, with a flaming article. 
We shall let the author tell this part of 
the story in his own words :—~ 


“ A journal, called the Literary Sewer, 
which, after wallowing for years in the 
mire of public contempt, had recently been 
bought out of the bankruptcy court by a 
small bookseller, was in the habit of attack- 
ing all the publications of Edge, because 
that worthy publisher, aware of its impo- 
tence as a literary organ, turned a deaf ear 
to its supplications for books and adver-~ 
tisements. Such are the sloughs through 
which we flounder to Parnassus, encoun- 
tering at its base some ruffianly footpad, 
who levies his black mail on every comery. 
and with his pen pointed at our hearts, 
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demands our advertisements or our reputa- 
tion. The Literary Sewer was one of 
the blots of literature, sunk to such a depth 
of debasement, that no respectable publisher, 
having any knowledge of literary statistics, 
ever sent it his books, and its reviews were 
written without this recognition, while its 
solitary page of advertisements was made 
up of the announcements of its proprietor. 
From the verdict of such a counter-jumping 
Warwick, who had dubbed himself a setter 
up and putter down of authors — from his 
obscure print with its sham advertisements, 
its fudge reviews, its scurrilous abuse of the 
weak and friendless—Ernest might have 
appealed to the great tribunal of the press, 
in a name to which it has never been in- 
different, the name of justice, and by the 
sacred tie of calling and brotherhood, Such 
a step, however, was not needed, as the 
sheets of the Sewer never reached the large 
round target of public opinion. But the 
favour with which Ernest’s tale was 
received, notwithstanding the neglect of 
the usual appliances, now became a subject 
of real concern to Edge, who not only had 
before him the disagreeable prospect of 
having to make payment to the author, but 
also the possibility that success might even 
tempt Ernest to resign his engagement, 
whereas he well knew he would lose the 
services of his most efficient fag. But 
the means of preventing such a catastrophe 
was in his hands: one of his new books, the 
production of a deservedly-popular author- 
ess, was just ready, and this was imme- 
diately brought out, blazoned, paraded, and 
pushed in every direction, fuliy answering 
the purpose contemplated. Ernest’s novel 
was irrevocably swamped.” 


These incidents, we have no doubt, 
will strike our readers, as they have 
done ourselves, with painful surprise. 
They are detailed with an air of vrai- 
semblance which leaves us no alterna- 
tive but the conclusion that, under the 
e of fiction, the author of this story 

as been telling us what he believes 
facts which have come within his own 
knowledge, or are drawn from his own 
experience. If this surmise be correct, 
then, indeed, is the position of a friend- 
less aspirant after literary distinction 
a very hopeless one; because his 
mind, rendered sensitive by the very 
nature of his studies and occupa- 
tions, is tortured by a thraldom from 
which there is no escape. The pur- 
veyor of books, at least of that descrip- 








tion which amuse the vacant hours of 
the gay and thoughtless, would seem 
to be a species of Legre, who treats 
his unfortunate dependants with a se- 
verity and a heartlessness which can 
scarcely be described save in the words 
ofthe author. The author's descrip- 
tion of the book-manufactory, with its 
staff, is very graphic. We regret we 
have not space to quote it. 

The task which remains before us, 
forbids us to linger longer over these 
volumes. Great pains have been taken 
with the construction of the story, and 
the result is a well-wrought and really 
admirable work of fiction. The ‘‘ Great 
Highway” is an agreeable road to 
travel, and it has many pleasant resting- 
places where the wanderer may pause 
and refresh himself to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

The novel next on our list is of a very 
different class.* It is one of those ad- 
mirable romances, in which Miss Car- 
len presents to the public those graphic 
sketches of life and manners in her own 
country which have earned for her the 
reputation she so decidedly enjoys. 
This story is told with the author's 
accustomed grace and sprightliness. 
The characters are not elaborately 
drawn, but rather sketched with an 
easy and flowing pencil. There is 
little or no individuality about them— 
but they have the charm of being racy 
of the soil whence they spring. The 
plot of the story may be described in 
afew words. A Swedish gentleman, 
a physician by profession, becomes be- 
trothed, according to the custom of 
his country, to a young lady who re- 
sided in the town where he dwelt and 
practised. The course of love at first 
runs apparently with smoothness, but 
the current is at last somewhat unex- 
pectedly interrupted by the sudden 
and serious illness of the physician's 
father, who, without leaving the lover 
any room to protest or expostulate, 
insists upon his becoming engaged to 
a certain Julie St. Hall, a beauty and 
an heiress; and, having joined their 
hands together with the usual solemni- 
ties, departs this life, leaving his son 
profoundly miserable — miserable not 
only on account of the demise of his 
parent, but in consequence of the ne- 











* “Julie; or, Love and Duty.» By Emilie Flygare Carlen, Author of “The Rose of 
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cessity of obedience to that parent’s 
last wishes. In this dilemma he seeks 
the lady of his love, who at once ex- 
tricates him from it by resigning him 
in favour of her rival. For some time 
matters remain in this position, when 
a certain dashing Baron makes his ap- 
pearance on the scene. He flirts with 
Mademoiselle Julie, who admires him 
uncommonly, and of whose fortune 
the Baron, who had spent his own, is 
also very much enamoured. 
In due time an eclaircissement takes 
place; things are reduced to their 
roper level, and all parties are made 
appy according to their respective in- 
clinations. The fortune-hunting Baron, 
however, does not make the very best 
of husbands, and the baroness, his 
lady, has not unfrequently ‘reason to 
regret that she did not adhere to her 
original intention. Such is a short 
outline of the story; it is one alto- 
gether of domestic life; no striking 
situations or thrilling passages are to 
be found in its pages. It is fashioned 
out of those very simple materials of 
which the every-day life of this world 
is composed, but it is told so grace- 
fully and so easily, the dialogue is so 
natural, and the diction so charming, 
that it is impossible for any one who 
begins the book to lay it down until he 
has turned over the last page. Asa 
piece of light reading, its merit is un- 
exceptionable; and although it is not 
very easy to quote a fragment likely 
to convey any adequate idea of its pe- 
culiar charm, we must select one or 
two of the fittest samples we can find, 
as a specimen of Mademoiselle Carlen’s 
humorous powers. We cannot find 
anything better than the opening scene, 
in which the doctor visits his patient :— 


“Mrs. Von Horst was'a lady who knew 
how to retain, even in her days of adversity, 
a certain dignity of demeanor which well 
became her; and many asserted that they 
could remember that few ladies knew how 
to appear at table, or to enter a drawing- 
room, with more grace. But, for more than 
ten years, she had led her present quiet life. 
The death of her husband and of her two 
sons followed close upon each other. Her 
husband had not left his affairs in a good 
state, and a scanty pension, with a small 
house and grounds, were all that remained 
to her. She was, however, cheerful under 
her afflictions, for she had still one child left. 
This one treasure was an amiable daughter 
of eighteen years of age, who now constituted 
her pride and hope. 
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“¢ Marie,’ said the mother, again taking 
up her knitting, and casting a glance at the 
side of the room where the engaging girl— 
the sweetest and most lovely of beings—sat 
at a table, with her small head resting upon 
one hand, whilst with the other she thought- 
fully turned over the leaves of a book, 
from which she was reading aloud. At 
the well-known voice, she raised her beau- 
tiful dark blue eyes, but, as if by some in- 
voluntary impulse, they glided over the 
clock before they reached her mother. 
Hastily she cast them down, and whispered, 
scarcely audible— 

“Did you call, mamma ?’ 

“Yes, my child; I wished to ask you 
why you read so indistinctly this evening. 
I think you had better sit nearer to me.’ 

“*How very strange it is! Klein ge- 
nerally comes at five o'clock; and it is now 
a quarter to six.’ 

“* What do you feel so strange in this ? 
asked her mother, with that quiet and in- 
different tone which, whether it be natural 
or assumed, so well restores the equilibrium 
in the train of thought of her who, upon the 
impulse of the moment, gives utterance to 
something which she would rather not be 
understood. But Marie was too inexpe- 
rienced and too innocent to be able to avail 
herself of this. She became embarrassed 
at her sudden agitation, and it was only 
after she had resumed her seat, that she an- 
nounced, as calmly as she could— 

“*The doctor is generally very exact to 
his time.’” 


The doctor's step is heard outside, 
and Mrs. Von Horst dismisses her 
daughter as he enters :— 


“He was a tall man, of interesting ap- 
pearance and dignified demeanor, with mild, 
pleasant features, and an expression of se- 
riousness and kindness upon his open brow. 

***Good evening, my dear madam,’ said 
he, with the peculiar cordiality of an intimate 
acquaintance, as (after a slight but respect- 
ful salutation) he took a chair near the 
hostess, 

***T am late this evening, but the ar- 
rangements for a pleasure-party, which has 
been fixed for to-morrow, have detained me. 
I hope your health is improving.’ 

“ A speaking glance at the empty place 
by the little table was just as good a ques- 
tion, but Mrs. Von Horst seemed not to have 
observed it, and said— 

“¢ Yes, thanks to God and your care, 
doctor; I may say that I have not felt so 
well for many years ; and therefore, I really 
hope you will allow me to leave off all me- 
dicine.” 


The doctor inquires for the young 
lady :— 


«She is occupied with some household 
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affairs,’ was the excuse; ‘ Marie will soon 
be here. In the meantime, I have something 
to say to you. 

‘“* * My good doctor,’ she began, with the 
most marked expression of gratitude in her 
tone, ‘1 am ashamed that I have not sooner 
been able to repay that part of my debt; as 
to the other part, my gratitude for what you 
have done for us during this trying time I 
know can never be repaid, nor even ex- 
pressed, but only felt.’ 

“ After this preparatory introduction, 
which, according to Mrs. Von Horst’s way of 
thinking was the ne plus ultra of delicacy, 
she delivered to Klein a folded paper, with 
the certainty he would find the sum it con- 
tained very liberal for her circumstances ; 
and, therefore, she cast down her eyes that 
she might not see his surprise. But as the 
doctor stretched out his hand to take up some- 
thing at her side, she could not resist look- 
ing up, and the glance which there met hers 
expressed almost everything else but satisfac- 
tion. 

“A long unpleasant silence succeeded. 

* Klein distinctly saw that Mrs. Von 
Horst wished to make use of the doctor's fee 
only as a convenient pretext to let him 
know that he might discontinue his visits, 
He required a few minutes to recover him- 
self after such a surprise. 

“He had opened the paper with uneasi- 
ness and astonishment ; but when the bank- 
notes met his view he let them fall to the 
ground, amazed, and it was at this very 
moment that he and Mrs. Von Horst saw 
deeper into each others thoughts and mo- 
tives of action than before. She on her part 
found by the simple glance they interchanged 
that she had committed a great mistake, 
and that it would have been better to have 
let the affair take its own course. 

“* But,’ replied the motherly foresight, 
‘who can venture to risk the happiness of an 
only and beloved child upon such uncertain 
fortunes? Iam curious to see how it will 
end ; this silence must be broken at last.’ 

“ * Gracious lady! I cannot, for two rea- 
sons, take this money. First, because my 
attention, during and after your illness, was 
not of a kind for which a physician will re- 
ceive a fee as a requital for his trouble. Se- 
condly, because I perceive that you intend, 
in this way; to gain an end for which you 
will excuse me if I say you might have 
chosen a less mortifying means.’ 

“ He made a cold, stiff bow, and took his 
hat. 

“* Now what in the world can you be 
thinking of, my dear doctor ? cried Mrs. Von 
Horst, with such a natural air of astonish- 
ment, that Klein could not help putting 
his hand in the one offered to-him. We 
must not separate in this manner,’ said 
the, kindly, ‘although I do not quite un- 
derstand the delicacy of the young people 
of the present day ; yet I will not speak again 
about money. I perceive that Marie was 
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right when she said, an hour ago, that I 
should give you offence by offering it.’ 

“*Did she really say so?’ asked Klein, 
who could not resist pressing the hand which 
he held in his, 

“ * Yes ; she understood the matter better,’ 
continued the mamma; ‘and you, doctor, 
if you will remain in future, as up to this 
time, a friend to our poor house—-permit me to 
go and tell Marie to make haste with the tea.’ 

** Klein reflected a few moments, and, too 
much inclined to the reconciliation himself, 
said— 

“** Well, I will forget all, for I feel that I 
cannot resist the agreeable entreé to your 
house.’ 

“‘Mrs. Von Horst nodded kindly to her 
guest, and disappeared. 

“* Woman! woman! artful as you are,’ 
he murmurred to himself, ‘I have seen 
through you. Well, that was a trying 
hour, but it is better as it now is.’ ” 


It would not bevery easy to analyse 
the charms of this delightful story, it 
lies so much in its merits as a whole ; 
and not the least distinguishing feature 
by which it is characterised is, the tone 
of fresh and healthy feeling by which 
every page is pervaded. There are 
no elaborately-drawn characters, as 
we have already intimated; the peo- 
ple are the usual inhabitants of the 
realms of fiction, but they live and 
move with an airiness which must 
captivate every reader. We can af- 
ford to give but a glimpse of one more 
of the characters, Mr. Billing, the 
lover, whose name, indeed, indicates 
his role :— 


“On one afternoon, at the beginning of 
February, we transfer ourselves to a room, 
in an under-story of the above-mentioned 
house. It was on one side, from the floor 
to the ceiling, literally filled with papers — 
some of the tables also were covered by 
them; iron-bound chests, round stools, 
covered with grey cloth, and a large desk 
between the windows, were the only pieces 
of furniture to be seen here, and showed 
that this was Mr. Billing’s place of busi- 
ness. Two young men worked away in- 
dustriously at the table, and everything was 
so silent in the room, that one could only 
hear the grating sound of the pens, and 
now and then a thoughtful hem! hem! 
- + » « « At this moment the door 
opened, and Mr. Billing himself entered. 
Although past the age that one can lay 
claim to being called handsome, still his 
tall figure, bent more by sorrow than by 
years, and the pale, mild, expressive face, 
formed a perfect combination of what might 
be called attractive, and Mr. Billing was 
an estimable, good-natured, agreeable, old 
man. 
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“As he entered the room, something at- 
tracted by chance the attention of the young 
men, forthey had, through surprise, forgotten 
to rise with proper respect. He greeted 
them in his usual kind, easy way, but a cer- 
tain haste betrayed itself in his whole man- 
ner during the few minutes he spent in 
speaking to his clerks. It could easily be 
seen that his haste was not of that nature 
which belongs to human life. He was in 
the highest degree absent ; gave orders, and 
then retracted them ; asked several questions 
about the same thing, and made, in short, 
all those mistakes which happen when the 
soul takes wing: which means, when it 
pleases the fantasy, to play variations to 
the theme of every-day occupations; and 
when this comes to pass discord must arise.” 


The last book upon our list* is in 
every way different from its predeces- 
sors. If the term had not been made 
almost a reproachful one by some dull 
writers, we should be disposed to call 
‘* Angelo” a religious novel. It is so, 
however, in the best and highest sense 
of the phrase. Not a mosaic work of 
texts, or a battery set up for the ex- 
periment of theological opinions, but a 
thoughtful, earnest, and right-minded 
book, betraying indications which can- 
not be mistaken, of a highly cultivated 
and intelligent mind. 

The scene opens in Wales; thence 
it changes to Italy, where the greater 
portion of the incidents take place, 
and, as the title of the book would lead 
us to infer, they are more or less of 
a religious nature. The chief hero of 


* “ Angelo: a Romance of Modern Rome.” 


New Burlington-street, 
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the story, around whom the main in- 
terest converges, is a conventional 
Italian —a Jesuit, full of wiles and 
wickedness—and, in his unscrupulous 
character, affording no unfitting type 
of the class which he represents. The 
elements of the story, which are ad- 
mirable, both in regard to conception 
and execution, consist, for the most 
part, of his schemes for the destruc- 
tion of his victim, Considered in a 
critical point of view, we have seldom 
seen a better or a more powerful illus- 
tration of the unscrupulous character 
of Romanism when its own interests 
are involved, than the pages of this 
tale present to our notice. Although 
the theme is not a new one, and, as we 
have already hinted, has been some- 
times treated in a highly objectionable 
manner, this book is a remarkable 
exception. The leading truths upon 
which the writer would insist, are less 
forcibly put forward than dexterously 
insinuated ; and the period at which 
the story is laid opens up a scene which 
had hitherto been untrodden by writ- 
ers of fiction. We wish we could af- 
ford our readers one or two specimens 
of the style in which the story is writ- 
ten; itis at once graceful and easy ; 
but our space forbids. We cannot, how- 
ever, take our leave of them, and of the 
subject, without heartily recommending 
the ‘‘ Romance of Modern Rome” to 
their favourable and attentive con- 
sideration. 


In 2 Vols. London: Richard Bentley, 
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MIDSUMMER WITH THE MUSES. 
BY ANTHONY POPLAR. 


Tens are few pleasanter ways of spending the hours of a hot summer noon- 
tide, than that which, in this delicious season, we periodically prescribe to our- 
selves, and which we shall now make known to you all, dear readers. Choose 
your day carefully. Let it be one in which the heavens smile out clearly — we 
object not toa dond here and there dotting the blue of the ether, but it must 
not be darker than the eider-down —no black, sullen mass should drift across 
the sunlight, or mar your promised pleasure with the fear of rain. Wind 
there shall be just enough to set the trees a-sighing, or to break up the sheeted 
light upon the surface of the sea. Then, while the sun-rays come yet aslant 
through the ether, and shadows lie in the valleys, go forth from your chamber, 
and trace upward the path of the little streamlet that leaps and sings down the 
hill-side; track it through its wooded seclusion, in its wanderings along the 
open greensward, in its windings through the ravines, in its boundings over the 
white rocks, and its murmuring amidst the polished pebbles, till you reach the 
spot where it leaps into light from beneath some dank stone, shaking moss and 
leaf with its joyous motion, as it breaks away, like a disenthralled Naiad from the 
dark embrace of the earth. 

Stay your step now, for you have reached your resting-place. Ere you sit down, 
select the spot judiciously. You are at the summit of the hill—there is soft, 
deep herbage on that table-land—and through the opening in the tree-tops that 
you have left beneath you, the pleasant landscape smiles in the valley, while on 
the further side you catch the sea-plain, glittering like molten silver. 

And now with the majesty of nature around you, and the glory of heaven 
above, forget, if you can, for a space, the world, its cares, its paltrinesses, its 
vanities. As you stand high above man’s daily haunts, lift yourself above his 
daily speculations; and as the prophet sought God upon the mountain top, 
here let your spirit hold converse with the ideal, and the intellectual. Such a 
noontide have we just had— waking dreams summoned by our own fancies, 
and pleasant converse with the fancies of others. We have brought up with us 
a cage of birds that have been singing to us in their captivity longer than we 
could have wished; but, like poor Miss Flite, we have not forgotten them, but 
constantly looked forward to the day when we should give them all their 
liberty, and send them forth with their songs to fill other ears than ours. In 
other words, we have brought with us certain poetic volumes which we mean to 
discuss in this our high Court of Parnassus, with the Muses as our jury, and 
Apollo as our assessor. 

Undoubtedly the poetic element is in a state of great activity in the pre- 
sent day. Ever present, we believe, in large masses in the human mind, as 
the electric element is in the material world, its exhibition depends upon the 
state of the intellectual atmosphere; if this be dense, and surcharged, and 
moved to and fro by currents of thought, the collision will be sure to strike 
out the flame. There is much of this takin place now-a-days; we can perceive 
a strong current moving from the poetic pole—a revival of the desire for poetic 
reading, as is evidenced in the republication of the works of the great English 
poets, and an increased number of new poetical aspirants coming before the 
world. We see no cause to regret this. We are not of those who can tolerate 
none but the great few, and are impatient of whatever falls below the standard of 
perfection. We hold, on the contrary, that the vast regions of intellectual space 
should be all filled up. There are birds that sing sweetly when the nightingale 
is not heard, and strains that come pleasantly from the thicket, or the green- 
sward, even while the lark is filling the upper heavens with his melody. Some 
such sweet singers as these we shall now enjoy, and like them all the better for 
the variety of their notes. 

The name of Arnold is deservedly high in the estimation of the literary pub- 
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lic.* It has produced more than one scion of a lineage whose learning is prover- 
bial. Matthew Arnold, with whom we have now to do, is unquestionably a 
poet, although we may not be able to concede to him a place amongst the 
foremost ranks. We lalaee, however, that he would have achieved better 
things than he has ever done, were he contented to cast his thoughts less in the 
moulds of the antique, and give his own genius and taste a freer course to run 
in more modern channels, and to shape themselves in the feelings and imagery 
which his own times suggest. He is, however, a thorough ‘‘ fautor veterum ;” 
the rules of ancient composition are his canons of criticism ; they are to him as 
inflexible as Median laws; he adores them with the veneration of an archzolo- 
gist; and he deems that modern composition has deteriorated precisely in the 
degree that it has fallen short of the principles laid down and worked out by the 
ancient dramatists and epic writers of Greece. With many of the observations 
of Mr. Arnold, in his well-written prefatory essay, we entirely concur. We 
believe, with him, that a commerce with the ancients produces a composing and 
a steadying effect upon the judgment, as we believe that the contemplation and the 
study of the mediwval monuments of architecture induce an influence upon 
modern taste at once solemnising, improving, and elevating ; but we can under- 
stand very well the process by which the mental vision of the admirer may be so 
absorbed and concentrated that he will doat over a defect in the one or the 
other—over a grossness of sentiment, or a rudeness of detail—a coarse image or 
expression, or a grotesque finial or gargoyle, forgetting that they were the 
necessity of the age which produced them, not the ornamentation of a state of 
more advanced civilisation. Thus it is, we think, that Mr. Arnold, while extoll- 
ing the great skill of the ancients in the selection of “action,” and the care with 
which they wrought it out with their undivided power, is himself somewhat for- 
getful of the fact that modern poetry is, in its functions, essentially different from 
ancient poetry. In earlier and ruder times the externals of life— corporeal 
action—occupied the foreground of man’s consideration, and so was the primary 
subject of the drama and the epic; now the thoughts of the heart, the opera. 
tions of the intellect, largely engross mankind. The present age is a metaphy- 
sical and a psychological one, and poetry, as the reflex of the age, must, to be 
popular, exhibit the inner life of man — mental action, feelings, passions, spiri- 
tualities. The first poem in the volume before us, “ Zohrab and Rustum,” 
illustrates strikingly what we conceive to be the error of Mr. Arnold’s poetry. 
It is a poem of action, and might well be taken as an episode in a great epic; 
but it is conceived and executed so thoroughly — the antique model, that we 
are constantly forgetting ourselvesinto the past, till some simile, or name, or situa- 
tion, startles us into a sense of the anachronism. The piece is essentially Homeric ; 
the incident a fine one—that of a son engaging with a father, unawares, in dead] 

combat, and discovering his relationship only at the moment that he receives his 
death-wound from his parent. It is highly descriptive, the language rich and 
felicitous ; and yet the imitation of the ancient classic is so ostentatious, that it 
imparts an air of frigidity and affectation to the whole piece that greatly mars 
its pathos. A few quotations from the poem will illustrate our criticism. A 
muster of the Tartar troops is thus finely given :— 


“ The sun, by this, had risen, and clear’d the fog 
From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands ; 
And from their tents the Tartar horsemen fil’d 
Into the open plain; so Haman bade— 
Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa rul’d 
The host, and still was in his lusty prime. 
From their black tents, long files of horse, they stream’d : 
As when, some grey November morn, the files, 
In marching order spread, of long-neck’d cranes, 
Stream over Casbin, and the southern slopes 
Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 
Or some frore Caspian red-bed, southward bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board: so they stream'd. 





* “Poems by Matthew Arnold.” London: Longman and Co, 1853, 
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The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard, 
First, with black sheep-skin caps, and with long spears ; 
Large men, large steeds ; who from Bokhara come 

And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 

Next the more temperate Toorkmuns of the south, 

The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 

And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands ; 

Light men, and on light steeds, who only drink 

The acrid milk of camels, and their wells, 

And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 

From far, and a more doubtful service own’d; 

The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 

Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

And close-set skull-caps; and those wilder hordes 

Who roam o’er Kipchak and the northern waste 
Kalmuks and unkemp’d Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, 

Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere.” 


Similes, as might be expected, abound in this poem, often felicitous in the 
extreme, always classically constructed ; but sometimes, in the very effort to be 
so, decidedly detrimental to the general effect. ‘Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing, in which Rustum watches the approach of Zohrab :— 


“‘ As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 
Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who with numb blackened fingers makes her fire 
At cock-crow on a starlit winter’s morn, 

When the frost flowers the whiten’d window-panes, 

And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 

Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum ey’d 

The unknown adventurous Youth, who from afar 

Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 

All the most valiant chiefs: long he perus’d 
His spirited air, and wonder’d who he was.” 


The image is a homely one, such as we constantly meet in Homer and Virgil ; 
but the homeliness which, in them, was in keeping, is here quite out of place. 
Virgil’s picture of the mother rising before day-break to spin, and raking up 
the smouldering fire, is pathetic and appropriate, such as one might have 
witnessed in the days when Troy was sacked. ‘That of the household drudge 
is ludicrously anachronistic, and would, if exhibited to the eyes of a Persian 
or Tartar, fail in conveying the idea intended — that of one hero contem- 
plating another, and speculating on what manner of man he may be. To 
us it suggests a vision of a London cinder-wench, in chamois gloves, lighting 
the fire-wood with a lucifer match, while her mistress lies a-bed. We point out 
these defects in no unfriendly or hypercritical spirit, but with the hope that 
Mr. Arnold will not let his love of what is old lead him astray. Let him eschew 
all affectation, and take fuller counsel from the natural, and his success is cer- 
tain. There are evidences of power about him that make us all the more im- 
patient of those faults that fetter it. We could quote largely from this poem to 
establish the writer’s ability. We shall content ourselves with a short one, 
descriptive of the first encounter :— 


At once they rush’d 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 
Come rushing down together from the clouds, 

One from the east, one from the west: their shields 
Dash’d with a clang together, and a din 

Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 

Make often in the forest’s heart at morn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees: such blows 
Rustrum and Sohrab on each other hail’d. 

And you would say that sun and stars took part 
In that unnatural conflict ; for a cloud 
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Grew suddenly in heaven, and dark’d the sun 
.Over the fighters’ heads; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 
And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp’d the pair.” 






“The Strayed Reveller” is, to our thinking, by no means the best of Mr. 
Arnold’s poems, though we do not deny that it has merit. As a whole, it 
is indistinct and unsatisfying — full of rich colouring, we admit, and finely ex- 
pressed thought, with detached passages of much beauty; but it is too overlaid 
with classicality to attract a general sympathy. It is a cold, white statue, with 
the moonlight falling upon it—not the warm-tinted picture, standing out in the 
well-managed daylight. Nevertheless, Mr. Arnold can occasionally disenthral 
himself from classic trammels ; and when he does so, he writes well. A sweeter 
romance has rarely been written in modern times than his ‘ Tristram and 
Iseult.” It is quaint, without being affected, highly picturesque, and abounds 
with passages of the deepest pathos. ‘The fever-wanderings of the dying Tris- 
tram tell, in broken ravings, his ill-starred passion for Iseult of Ireland ; while 
the pictures—the sick man’s dreams — are filled up and explained by comments 
of the page, who discharges the duty of chorus without any of the formality of 
that antiquated medium. The voyage to Cornwall, and the drinking of the 
potion by the lovers, is thus shadowed out :— 

















‘“‘ The calm sea shines, loose hang the vessel’s sails — 
Before us are the sweet green fields of Wales, 
And overhead the cloudless sky of May.— 
‘ Ah, would I were in those green fields at play, 
Not pent on ship-board this delicious day. 
Tristram, I pray thee, of thy courtesy, 
Reach me my golden cup that stands by thee, 
And pledge me in it first for courtesy.— 
‘* Ha! dost thou start ?—are thy lips blanch’d like mine? 
Child, ’tis no water this—’tis poison’d wine, 
Iseult !” ‘ ° ° . ° 













Then comes the first meeting of the Knight and her who is now another's 
wife :— 





“¢ Chill blows the wind, the pleasaunce walks are drear. 
Madcap, what jest was this, to meet me here ? 
Were feet like those made for so wild a way ? 
The southern winter- parlour, by my fay, 
Had been the likeliest trysting place to day.’ 

“* Tristram!—nay,'nay —thou must not take my hand— 
Tristram—sweet love—we are betray’d—out-plann'd. 
Fly—save thyself—save me. I dare not stay.’— 

“¢ One last kiss first!—‘ ’Tis vain—to horse—away!’” 














Mr. Arnold paints a landscape with no unskilful hand. Here is a scene very 


prettily worked out :— 






“ Her children were at play 
In a green cireular hollow in the heath 
Which borders the sea-shore; a country path 
Creeps over it from the till’d fields behind. 
The hollow’s grassy banks are soft inclin’d, 
And to one standing on them, far and near 
The lone unbroken view spreads bright and clear 
Over the waste :—This cirque of open ground 
Is light and green; the heather, which all around 
Creeps thickly, grows not here ; but the pale grass 
Is strewn with rocks, and many a shiver’d mass 
Of vein’d white-gleaming quartz, and here and there 
Dotted with holly trees and juniper. 
In the smooth centre of the opening stood 
Three hollies side by side, and made a screen 
Warm with the winter sun, of burnish’d green, 
With scarlet berries gemm’d, the fell-fare’s food. 
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Under the glittering hollies Iseult stands 
Watching her children play : their little hands 
Are busy gathering spars of quartz, and streams 
Of stagshorn for their hats: anon, with screams 
Of mad delight they drop their spoils, and bound 
Among the holly clumps and broken ground, 
Racing full speed, and startling in their rush 
The fell-fares and the speckled missel-thrush 
Out of their glossy coverts.” 


The hopeless, joyless widowhood of Iseult of Brittanny is a very touching 
piece of writing, and exquisitely true to nature :— 











“ And is she happy? Does she see unmov’d 
The days in which she might have liv’d and loy’d 
Slip without, bringing bliss slowly away, 

One after one, to-morrow like to-day ? 

Joy has not found her yet, nor ever will :— 

Is it this thought that makes her mien so still, 

Her features so fatigued, her eyes, though sweet, 
So sunk, so rarely lifted save to meet 

Her children’s? She moves slow: her voice alone 
Has yet an infantine and silver tone, 

But even that comes languidly : in truth, 

She seems one dying in a mask of youth. 

And now she will go home, and softly lay 

Her laughing children in their beds, and play 
Awhile with them before they sleep ; and then 
She'll light her silver lamp, which fishermen 
Dragging their nets through the rough waves, afar, 
Along this iron coast, know like a star, 

And take her broidery frame, and there she'll sit 
Hour after hour, her gold curls sweeping it, 

Lifting her soft-bent head only to mind 

Her children, or to listen to the wind. 

And when the clock peals midnight, she will move 
Her work away, and let her fingers rove 

Across the shaggy brows of Tristram’s hound 

Who lies, guarding her feet, along the ground : 

Or else she will fall musing, her blue eyes 

Fix’d, her slight hands clasp’d on her lap; then rise, 
And at her prie-dieu kneel, until she have told 

Her rosary beads of ebony tipp’d with gold, 
Then-to her soft sleep ; and to-morrow 'Il be 
To-day’s exact repeated effigy. 
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Place aux dames. We see several lady-birds in our aviary, and they shall 
first get a free pinion. 

Mary Hume* comes within the category—one whose name is legion—of those 
ladies and gentlemen who have tender sensibilities, soft hearts, and amiable feel- 
ings; who read poetry, and have good ears, and, probably, not very much to do 
in the way of every-day-world work. Wherever all these concur, the doom of 
the ssor is sealed. They must rhyme of a necessity; they write —at first 
stealthily and timidly—in albums, under feigned signatures, or suggestive 
initials ; their partial friends, find them out; they are praised, warmed into full 
blow, and lo! they print. And why should they not print ? — why should they 
not sing out in the fulness of their hearts? If their songs be tuneful, we should 
not complain. They add something to the melody that fills the groves, though 
they do not make the heavens vocal with music. In the volume before us there 
are numberless pretty things in the way ofrhyme. There is a common place 
tale told in very harmonious verses, but in which we do not find anything beyond 
ordinary thoughts, and the ordinary similies, that flowers, and showers, and sun- 








* “Count Stephen, and other Poems.” By Mary Hume. 
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beam, and storms have been aernning ss poets of every degree of excellence 
since the day of blind old Mwondes. Here is a specimen, in which a congrega- 
tion of these are grouped together :— 
















** A moment on her upturned face 
A high resolve its light doth shed ; 
A sunbeam thus, a moment’s space, 
Kisses through clouds the lily’s head, 
While lulls the storm ; but, as again, 
When winds new-wakening sweep the plain, 
The sunbeam fades, so fadeth now 
The light upon the maiden’s brow ; 
And with bowed head and claspéd hands, 
While tears again burst forth, she stands, 
Drooping and trembling, as the flower 
Quivers and droops in the driving shower. 
Whose is yon tall and stately form, 
Proud as the tree, which amid the storm 
Spreads o’er the lily its sheltering bower ? 
What to his brow such softness lendeth, 
As his iron frame he slowly bendeth 
Above yon maiden, yon drooping flower ?” 


























A number of short pieces forms the bulk of the volume; they are all very 
readable—some more than that—and most of them have a good moral tone, in- 
culcating a religious precept, or illustrating a Christian truth. Here is a grace- 
ful little poem, which is a fair average of those in the volume :— 








COMFORT IN SORROW. 






“ Grieve not for thy fond delusions, “ Brighter for the darkness louring, 
Still that throbbing heart of thine! Shall the dawning meet thine eye, 
For this transient world’s illusions, O’er time’s troubled waters pouring 






Fair but fleeting, why repine ? Sunbeams of eternity. 





“ What though youth-bright hopes be faded, ‘* These, with heaven’s effulgence glowing, 
Quenched their beam in endless night, Mayst thou hail with steady eye; 
Though, by clouds of grief o’ershaded, Tears, for earthly sorrows flowing, 
Life’s brief path have lost its light. Tempering their brilliancy. 




















“Yet I say to thee, despair not! ‘“* They shall never fade, and never 

Dark though be thine earthly doom, Be obscured by grief or crime ; 
Disappointments here impair not Heavenly joys endure for ever, 

Hopes that soar beyond the tomb. Earthly woes but for a time.” 













The writer who thinks not above the thoughts of the multitude must, to be 
read, array his thoughts in a vesture of his own fashioning. Thisis no easy task; 
nevertheless, our fair authoress is often very happy in conferring freshness upon 
a trite sentiment, by a pointed and forcible form of expression, thus :— 








“ Lip-service is not prayer; and though of prayer 
It be the ultimate and outward sign, 
Unless far more than lip may speak, be there, 
Deem not that man’s vain words can reach God’s throne divine. 












“Oh! far in price beyond all orisons, 
Replete with eloquence that ever glowed, 
Is, aye down drawing Heaven's best benisons, 
A humble, trusting heart, which loves the truth bestowed.” 










Beyond question, the best composition in the volume is, ‘Count Stephen.” 
The tale is well sustained throughout, and there is a good deal of picturesque- 
ness in the descriptive portions. The character of the Count is touched with 
some artistic power. . 

** Attempts to Sing in a Strange Land.” A very laudable thing, ially 
when that land has as yet produced no songsters of its own. Miss ey has 
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given us some very sweet verses, composed, we believe, entirely in Australia,* and 1 
many of them descriptive of the scenery of that country. There is, perhaps, too sucl 
much sadness about many of the pieces — attributable, no doubt, to their hav- wre 
ing been written during illness ; but the cloud is always relieved with a gleam of 1 
sunshine, and is often dispersed altogether, and leaves us the bright, blue sky, usu 
unobscured at the last. One of the poems in “Shadows of Death” illus- her 
trates this :— inte 
‘¢ One looked within a book and read, 1m} 
Then paused, and gazing up did sigh, ter, 
As slowly to himself he said— sca 
A time to die! tha 
**Clouds were chasing one the other through the bright cerulean sky ; : 
Clouds were fading in the ether, till they seemed to melt and die. 
Birds among the trees were singing, with a plaintive melody ; 
Birds upon their way were winging, and they sang—A time to die! 
Young flowers beautiful did seem, lying down beneath the sky, 
Each smiling to a bright sunbeam, telling of a time to die. 
Brooklets by their side did glance, and they murmured out reply, 
With a tuneful utterance—Sweet flowers, there is a time to die! 
“ One looked within a book and read, 
Then paused, and gazing round did sigh, 
As sadly to himself he said— 
A time to die! 
“ Autumn leaves were falling round—autumn leaves all pale and sere ; 
Falling, falling to the ground—whirling, whirling there and here ; 
Ere unto the earth they fell to each other they did sigh, 
To each other they did tell—All things have a time to die! 
Winds were calling one another, wind to wind did loud reply ; O 
With hollow voice told each the other—Yea, there is a time to die! pl 
Wave to wave did madly rave, and their stifling voice did cry, bl 
As they sank in ocean grave—O, there is a time to die! tu 
“One looked within a book and read, fa 
And as he read anon did sigh,  » 
As sadly to himself he said— uj 
A time to die! tk 
‘An infant on her mother’s breast slept beneath her tender eye, 
And sweet did smile from out its rest, dreaming of a time to die. 
Children, in a graveyard straying, looked upon a tombstone nigh, 
As they read they ceased their playing, for they saw a time to die! 
On a bier with beauty laden, with a soft and tearful eye, 
Gazing, sat a fair young maiden, learning of a time to die. f 
Young men hurrying on turned pale, as a bell tolled out on high ; I 
They heard it in a mournful tale, telling of a time to die. n 
“ One looked within a book and read, t 
And as he read did panse to sigh, p 
Then slowly to himself he said— u 
A time to die! a 
“Old men, very old and grey, unto themselves did deeply sigh, ; 
Tottering on their grave-bound way, thinking of a time to die! 
Pilgrims journeying on through strife, to each other did reply— : 
Oh, soon will end this weary life, for there is a time to die! t 
Sinners, looking terrified, with a loud and bitter cry, I 
Fled along a dark road-side, flying from a time to die. t 
Christians, full of joy and love, stood gazing up unto the sky, ] 
They were looking up above, longing for a time to die, 
“* One looked within a book and read, 
And gladness glistened in his eye, 
As slowly to himself he said— 


A time to die!” 


* “Lyra Australis; or, Attempts to Sing in a Strange Land.” By Caroline W. Leakey. 
London: Bickers and Bush, 1853, 
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The succession of pictures presented to the mind in this poem are, it is true, 
such as would suggest themselves to most thoughtful minds. Still they are 
wrought out well, and expressed with force, and very harmoniously. 

The tone of Miss Leakey’s mind is evidently pensive; her contemplations 
usually tend towards solemn and spiritual views of all things around and within 
her. This is, after all, a true poetic temperament; and if it do not degenerate 
into a morbid sentimentality or querulousness, is sure to produce pleasing 
impressions. We have in the volume before us some pieces of a lighter charac- 
ter, but they are not as successful; while amongst the graver pieces there is 
scarce one which we could wish omitted. Here is, for instance, one of many 
that shows a considerable power both of thought and expression :— 


‘When hath passed that grand ablution, 
And the soul breathes other breath, 


Pristine beauty—pure, purged spirit, 
Loosened from all mortal tie, 


Untainted by the grave’s pollution, 
Or the noxious gales of death, 
Round a centre Life revolving, 


Then shall shine from Sin’s eclipse— 


Earth’s long mystery resolving 


In that blaze of light expanding, 
One by one her powers unfold ; 
Intuitively understanding 
Sights her dazzled eyes behold. 
Cycles, cycles, still concealing, 


All their wondrous depths disclose, 
Still and ever depths revealing, 
As the flood of glory flows. 
One vast present—no to-morrow— 
With God’s name upon its brow ; 
From death regenerate and sorrow, 
One redeemed unclouded now!” 


In that bright apocalypse. 


“ Truth, the mighty prescient, o’er her, 
With the Unsealed Book shall stand ; 
She, the wonder-rapt adorer, 
Kneeling, takes it from his hand. 
She shall spheres of love inherit, 
Robed in immortality ! 


O heavens! what have we here? Is it the hue of your own bright, cerulean 
plains that tints the cover of this little volume in our hands, and makes it look 
blue—* darkly, deeply, beautifully blue ”—as the eyes of Aphrodite, or our ma- 
tutinal milk, ere the civic dairyman has becreamed it with chalk? No, in good 
faith ; the blue is real, inherent cobalt. Let us open the volume. Oh, our 
prophetic souls! ‘The chameleon never more truly indicated by its hue the food 
upon which it feeds, than does this hydrocianic exterior betray the inner soul of 
the blue-stocking :— 
** Blue as the garters which serenely lie 
Round the Patrician left legs, which adorn 
The festal midnight, and the levee morn.” 


Poems in English and Latin, by Mary Benn,* with no less illustrious sponsors 
for her classicality than Homer and Horace, who vouch for her on the title-page 
in Greek and Latin. Well, let us look through the volume undismayed. Is it 
not a little one? We are not of those who take umbrage at literary ladies, or 
think that the privilege of poking through the dead languages should be mono- 
polised by the males. Far from it. A woman who is well read in Greek and Latin, 
if she be not a pedant, is invariably a charming companion ; we know some such, 
and we ever feel after a converse with them what a point and polish it gives to all 
they say — what a depth and richness it gives to the colour and the flavour of 
their thoughts. And then, a poetess, who is imbued with the classic spirit of the 
antique, works out the fine and delicate imaginings of the female intellect with 
the vigour and grandeur of the male mind, that make her immeasurably su- 
perior in pathos and felicity to what the man exhibits. Who will gainsay this 
that reads the nervous and most exquisite compositions of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning ? 

Mary Benn is not a Barrett Browning; nevertheless she is a woman who 
seems to have dipped her fair lips, with a true devotion, into the classic Hippo- 
erene. She thinks well, and expresses her thoughts with both vigour and pro- 
priety. She is imaginative, too, for she is an Irishwoman; and if she have 


* “The Solitary ; or, a Lay from the West, and other Poems.” By Mary Benn. London: 
Joseph Masters. 1853. 
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blue stockings she wears them gracefully enough, and rarely shows them above 
the ankles; but we detect a dash of green shot through them here and there, we 
presume where the fair wearer has now and then taken up a loose stitch. To 
speak without a metaphor, she has, or had, “ Young Ireland” propensions, 
which at times exhibit themselves very unmistakeably. Ah, well! so had many 
young visionaries, who gave over their fresh hearts and noble spirits to base, 
and crafty, and self-seeking demagogues, who profaned their melody, and vul- 
garised their genius, hawking them about, as wandering Italians grind holy 
psalms on barrel-organs, and German boors bray out through their brazen trum- 
pets the airs of the great masters. Ah, peace be with them! may their sleep be 
unbroken beneath the drum-heads in the cabbage-garden at Ballingarry. If we 
collect rightly from the volume before us, Mary Benn abides in a region “ meet 
nurse for a poetic child,” somewhere within reach of that still lovely district 
through which the Mulla flows, and for ever sanctified by the muse of Spenser. 
It is not, then, to be wondered at that’sqng comes upon her as an instinct and a 
necessity. She realises her own sentiment :— 


‘Go seek in June to stop the swelling Nile, 
Go, check the eagle in his airy way ; 
The comet chain,—delay the bolt awhile,— 
But hope not Aim by art or force to stay 
Whom thou, Melpomene, with gracious smile, 
Hast set apart thy mandate to obey ; 
Thy steep he climbs, all arduous though it be, 
Pants in thy wake, with eye ne’er turned from thee!” 


*« The Solitary,” the principal poem in the book, is an exposition of the me- 
ditations which may be supposed to occupy an educated and reflective mind in 
the seclusion of rural life, during summer and winter, which suggest the division 
of the poem into two parts. The former displays a succession of images of syl- 
van beauty —day and night, light and darkness, sun, moon, and stars, the 
song of birds, and the sound of waters, all the external objects of nature, and 
many of the internal spiritual communings which the poetic mind will always 
hold and reveal. Some of those features are well drawn, but they have been 
drawn so often that they constantly challenge comparison, and thereby are less 
effective than less trite subjects would be, if treated by one of the author's abi- 
lity. Here is one amongst many of them :— 


* Alone, midst rustling leaves and waters flowing, 
Alone, midst singing birds and humming bees ; 
Alone, with bleating sheep, and cattle lowing, 
And ploughman’s distant whistle on the breeze ; 
Alone, with roses in our pathway blowing, 
And blossoms fraught with every scent to please : 
Ye who have proved this solitude, confess, 
It is repose and bliss, not loneliness. 


‘** Here; where the lilac and laburnum twine 
A natural bower, I'll choose a couch remote, 
To sweet sensations all my soul resign, 
And list the cuckoo practising her note; 
Or make a world of fairy beings mine, 
Tracing strange figures in the clouds that float 
Across the branches interlaced ; along 
They stalk, a motley, draperied, turban’d throng.” 


The description of ‘ St. John’s Eve" is a very poetic and graphic piece of 
writing, and the “‘ Hymn of the Peasants,” which is introduced — despite of a 
little Young Ireland extravagance about the Saxon, and all that sort of thing, 
is sweet onl touching. Our fair authoress is by no means so happy in her at- 
tempts at the humorous. In fact, in the two or three occasions in which she 
essays the sportive, she is quite out of her element; her verse hobbles, her 
smile becomes a grin; and what should be pleasantry becomes somewhat like 
buffoonery, an approach to which is utterly destructive of all the sentiments 
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with which we would ever see women surrounded. What possessed you, Mary, 
to write in this wise ?— 


“ By this time, gentle reader, you may see 
All ways of spending night, so choose the best ; 
In tears, thought, study, crime, love, revelry ; 
By fools in rhyming, by the wise in rest ; 
By th’ sage in star-gazing with sapient eye, 
By maids in moon-gazing with love-sick breast ; 
But still this rule in recollection keep— 
The best thing you can do at night ’s to sleep.” 


Well, that is bad enough. But what shall we say to this escapade ?— 


“ Man smiled before he wept ;. but since that day 
When he from Paradise was driven, alas! a 
Cloud gather’d o’er his brow, no future ray 
Could e’er disperse ; or if at times there pass a 
Brightness across his face, ’tis like the play 
Of beams through showers: dIazevey ysracara, 
As Homer says ; a fellow in a dozen ; 
And so from him this motto I have chosen.” 


Fie, fie, Mary! to go flirting with blind old Homer at this time o’ day, 
though he be a “fellow in a dozen!” Couldn’t you let his * dazevew yrracaca” 
alone? Come, we will give thee a philter that will cure thee of this passion—we 
will exorcise this hybrid eros with something out of our own crucible :— 


Mary Benn, alas! alas! a 

Lass like you might surely pass a 
Scrap of Greek without thus patching 
Your verse with rhyme grotesquely matching ; 
As beggars hide their nakedness 

By motley rags stitched on their dress. 
I vow, dear Mary, by the mass, a 
Fault like this is culpa crassa ; 

My eyes do weep a vast éadragca 

At your Jaxguosy ysracaea ; 

But laughter ’tis, makes my daxever, 
Thou most pedantical of women ! 


Nay, nay, fair lady, you must not pout or take what we say ill. Why 
should we not admonish you sportively—‘‘ Quid vetal ? "— you know the rest of 
the quotation. 

In the second part, ‘‘ The Solitary ” is within doors :— 


“Tis night; my doors are barr’d against mankind. 
Deep hour of thought, once more I welcome thee ! 
My heart no longer muffled, cribb’d, confined, 
To meet its kind must cramp its energy : 
There is a fountain springing in my mind 
Watering the waste, all brackish though it be ; 
And if its play produce one pleasing dream, 
Pheebus can do no more, nor Castalie’s own stream.” 


And now, in the solitude and stillness of the night our fair authoress ‘ ven- 
tilates” her learning by reviewing all the Greek and Latin authors, which all 
boys read without being anything the worse of them, and some girls without 
being anything the better. Notwithstanding that there is some ostentation in 
the array, our poetess acquits herself creditably as a critic, and shows that she 
has read to good purpose. A strong religious feeling seems to pervade the 
writer's mind, and some of the English hymns develop this feeling. That on 
“Advent” is very good, simple, solemn, and breathing a holy edour that 
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makes it not unworthy of being placed beside the best compositions of the kind. 
The Latin poems are of a class in which superior excellence is not easily achieved, 
and in which alone, nevertheless, mediocrity is tolerable. We allude to that 
— of poetry which gradually grew up during the early ages of the Christian 
hurch, the prosodial rhythm being supplanted by accentuation, and rhyme being 
finally superadded, thus eventuating in the beautiful compositions of the hymnolo- 
gists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, such asthe rich, melodious, polished 
hymns of Aquinas and Adam St. Victor. Our fair authoress, by the way, is, we 
suspect, not as extensively read in Latin hymnology as in pagan classics, or she 
would know that alternations of double and single rhymes are by no means unu- 
sual, There is, for instance (and we might cite many others), a very charming 
hymn attributed, but, we believe, on insufficient authority, to Saint Bernard, 
which is in the very measure principally used by our authoress, beginning 
thus :-— 
“ Ut jucundas cervus undas 
¥stuans desiderat 
Sic ad rivam Dei vivum 
Mens fidelis properat.” 


The Latin hymns in the work before us please us better than the verses on 
secular subjects. ‘The ‘Carmen Sanctum” and ‘In Diem Cinerum " are both 
very fair specimens of a style of composition, in which, as we remarked before, 
so few, especially now-a-days, attain a high degree of excellence, 

She who writes the volume that next comes to our hand is evidently a woman 
of no common order, Anna Blackwell’s* poetry for poetry it unquestionably is— 
gives evidence of a large intellect and cultivated mind. There is a vigour as well 
as a harmonious and stately movement in many of the pieces that remind us 
forcibly of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, to whose school manifestly she belongs. 
We could select a dozen of these poems in proof of this assertion, such as * Fiat 
Lux,” “The Noble Army of Martyrs,” “The Prayer for the Children,” in which 
we have the inculcation of some high moral or social truth, strongly enforced. 
Her versification, too, is uncommonly musical, and skilfully modulated, while 
the poems teem with thought and fancy, expressed with the perceptive delicacy 
of the mind of woman. Here are some verses which could not be readily ex. 
celled for sweetness as well as power :— 


“ Have you wander'd in the sunny meadows, 
When the springing grass is full of flowers ; 
When the flying clouds cast sudden shadows, 
Chased by joyous winds, too light for showers ; 
And the liberal Day dispenses blessing with the 
golden hours ? 


“ Have you loitered under forest-arches 
When the stern old woods have made them gay 
With the tender green of the young larches, 
Yellow opening leaves, and whitening may ; 
Silken buds and shining tassels hanging from each 
drooping spray ?* 


“ And amid the beauty and the gladness, 
Filling all the earth, and air, and sea, 
Did no under-tone of yearning sadness, 

As you look’d abroad exultingly, 
Mingle with the blissful music of your spirit’s 
jubilee ;— 


“« Sadness, that in so divine a dwelling 
Life should be so far from the Divine? 
Yearning, that the tale all Nature’s telling 
Of a perfectness beyond our line, 
Might be heard till our attaining match the bright- 
ness of the sign ? 


* “Poems.” By Anna Blackwell. London: John Chapman. 1853, 
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“ Heard, though clouds of folly, sin, and sorrow, 
Gathered ’twixt the sun and our intent, 
Threaten to o’ercast each coming morrow 
With the gloom of present discontent, 
Showing endless Disappointment as the path for 
which we're meant. 
"© Strife of Good and Il, with Life coeval! 
O Truth of Truths, shall yet be understood, 
That where we put our finite powers for evil, 
God doth put his, infinite, for good, 
And the sovereign Love and Wisdom may not 
always be withstood! 


“For the Hand that shaped the world from Chaos 
Still maintains and still perfects its state ; 
And that ever-loving Hand shall stay us 
Through the slips on infancy that wait, 
(For the World’s a child, and we are in the Child- 
hood of our fate), 


“Till we reach the glorious human stature ; 
Till, with seeing heart, and loving eyes, 
We have made ourselves as one with Nature, 
‘Tuned our discords to her harmonies, 
Rowing with her mighty currents, thro’ experience 
greatly wise. 


“Not Perfection,—that were a chimera— 
But continual Progress, is our law ; 
Each achievement opening a new era, 
Larger, nobler, than our fathers saw ; 
Knitting souls and worlds together as the Years to 
Ages draw. 


* What the Future’s radiant culmination, 
He, alone, can worthily forsee, 
Who contains all Growth and Consummation, 
In whose Life we live, and move, and be; 
Enough that He, who prompts our purpose, holds 
and guides our destiny : 


® That an all-embracing Adaptation, 
Which doth Chance and Loss alike forestal, 
To the ends of Mutual Relation 
Fashions Part for Part, and All for All; 
Each to other ever beck’ning with inspired, pro- 
phetic Call. 


“ Method of the Universal Reason, 
Pattern of the Universal Will, 
Science, Art, and Beauty, in their season, 
Shall our deepest aspirations fill ; 
Nature’s boundless grace and bounty our divine 
exemplar still.” 


The love of the metaphysical is evidently the predominating feeling in the 
mind of Anna Blackwell, and its influence may be seen in almost all that she has 
written. We confess that we are not great admirers of metaphysical poetry. 
Philosophy is, after all, more the province of prose ; and its high teachings can 
rarely be enforced adequately or expressed lucidly through the poetic medium— 
besides, there is ever the imminent danger that the poet will dogmatise, and 
address himself so entirely to the understanding that he will fail to touch the 
heart, and so become frigid, and lose the sympathy of his readers. We mean not 
to say that the muse of poetry may not teach high and deep lore ; but they through 
whom she does so are the few and the eminently favoured, and the lesson is fitly 
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taught but once in an age. Such an interpreter was Goethe, and such was 
Wordsworth ; but the former often passed into the spiritual regions farther than 
the mass of those whom he addressed could follow ; and the latter wandered out 
of, not higher than, the poetic realms (for there are no higher regions), and so 
became prosaic — prose of noblest, gravest thought—sublime as poetry, but yet 
wanting the poetic element. In a fine poem in the volume before us, ** De Pro- 
fundis,” Anna Blackwell perils the poetic effect by this disposition to over-philo- 
sophise. The same observation may be applied to ‘‘ Symbols.” Nevertheless, 
the error is one of a high intellect, and is redeemed by many fine thoughts which 
could not have sprung from an inferior mental organisation. The boldest flight 
essayed is, perhaps, ** A Song of the Stars.” The magnificent opening of the 
« Faust”— the ‘ Prologue in Heaven”—probably suggested the idea, as it is at 
once brought to our recollection, There is, however, nothing in the English 
poem which is borrowed from the German. As a whole, we think it is a good 
poem—occasional passages are strikingly poetical. 

It is not a little remarkable that, just at the period when Macaulay was en- 
gaged upon those fine ‘* Lays of Rome,” which have since so deservedly fixed 
themselves in the popular mind, another scholar was dealing with the father of 
Greek history as Macaulay was with the Roman annalist. ‘They worked, how- 
ever, it would seem, each from an original impulse; and, in fact, one of Mr. 
Bode’s ballads,* that of * Cleobis and Biton,’’ had appeared in a periodical be- 
fore any of the lays of ancient Rome were published. Perhaps, after all, it is to 
be wondered that the repertories of historic romance have heretofore been so little 
used by the poet. Indeed, for popular purposes they offer the finest opportu- 
nities to a skilful writer. In the volume now under our consideration many of 
those highly poetic episodes, to be found in the History of the Wars of Cyrus 
and Xerxes, are cast into the form of ballads; and, upon the whole, they are 
wrought out very pleasingly — sometimes poetically and vigorously, The com- 
parison which such a performance necessarily challenges at every page with the 
singularly vivid and dramatic work of Macaulay is, perhaps, the severest ordeal 
which Mr. Bode is subjected to. It must be confessed that these ballads are de- 
ficient in the wonderful energy—the fire, the picturesque force, which exhibit the 
action almost to the eye as it does to the ear, that hurry us along through the 
battle-field and over the bridge with throbbing hearts and fast-coming breath— 
or the deep and most touching pathos which holds us breathless with Virginius 
in the Roman shambles. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that the subjects, 
for the most part, selected by Mr. Bode are not susceptible of the same vigorous 
treatment; nor, indeed, does the style of Herodotus — full of sweetness, simpli- 
city and elegance, but not remarkable for nervousness — inspire the reader with 
the same strong emotions that he feels when perusing the pages of Xenophon. 
Like his original, Mr. Bode's ballads are remarkable for their elegant purity of 
style, and a sweetness in expression and sentiment which always pleases, but 
rarely stimulates to a higher sense of enjoyment. In ‘* The Legend of Macedon” 
he has been particularly successful. It is extremely polished, and full of a cer- 
tain classical propriety that is not without its charm. One subject—the last and 
best—he happily selected—affording a wider scope for poetic treatment and the 
delineation of heroic action than the rest. We allude to the ballad of ‘* Ther- 
mopyle.” Here his genius had fair play ; and he has produced a fine, chivalrous 
song that may be read beside the ‘* Lays of Rome” without suffering much by 
the comparison. Here is the last scene of the third day. We quote it as a fair 
average specimen of the poem :— 


** ¢ Now close once more, make one last stand! ‘ With broken brands, with fists, with teeth, 


And, if your swords should fail, They played their desperate part, 
Have at them with the strong right hand, And every weapon found a sheath 
Have at them tooth and nail!’ Deep in some Persian heart. 
They rallied on a hillock high, There is a fierce unflinching glare 
And there they fought full well : In every Spartan’s eye ; 
‘ And if it be our lot to die, And, like a lion in his lair, 
Our lives we'll dearly sell.’ They rend men ere they die. 


* “ Ballads from Herodotus.” By J, A. Bode. London: Longman. 1858, 
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*T was all in vain, th’ unequal strife— Search every land beneath the sky, 
They sank beneath their foes : Tell every nation’s name ; 

There was no scene in all their life For there the true Three Hundred lie, 
So glorious as its close! Reaping an eudless fame ! ! 


There is a lion all of stone 
Carved on a hillock high; 
‘“**Neath spears, and stones, and swords, and The bravest king e’er sat on throne 


slain, Beneath that stone doth lie. 
All mounded o’er they lie ; There is a lion-hearted race 
So thickly fell that ghastly rain, O’er many a distant wave ; 
They scarce could see them die. And in their soul the lines we trace 
Thrust through and through with countless Of Sparta’s monarch brave. 
darts, And some have well that lesson read, 
They press that deadly sod : And learned their sword to draw, 
They were, I ween, the stoutest hearts, Hopeless, except their blood to shed, ! 
That ere went back to God. For glory and for law! 
Seek yonder pass by the cold sea, Take, take, the style of glory, 
Where Pylz’s walls are steep ; And grave their names on high ; 
For there lie Sparta’s Hundreds Three, For some have fought to conquer, 
Sleeping a glorious sleep ! But these have fought to die!” 


A small volume in its simple paper cover.* We open it at random; our eye 
runs along its closely printed pages ; we are at once arrested by a fine thought 
—a grand image—a rich felicity of language. We go on, spell-bound by the 
power of him who has cast his whole soul into the fervid lines; we finish the 
piece ; and then we turn to the commencement of the volume—we find the name 
of Gerald Massey upon the titlepage—a few pages of preface written in a manly 
tone of modest self-appreciation—and then we go on from page to page, admir- 
ingly and wonderingly, till we close the volume. Yes, we close it, and lay it 
gently down, as we say to ourselves, What a holy, and sublime, and wondrous 
spirit is the spirit of Poesy! How irresistible is she in her potent will! Passing 
over the earth, she calls one who sits, as it were, in some mean thoroughfare of 
life, or who lies in some foul, dark, cold haunt of the poor; and lo! like the 
evangelist, he straightway arises and follows—a true apostle, to evangelise the 
world. ‘The author of this remarkable volume is such an one—sprung from the 
poor, the labour-ground, those who scarce win the sustenance of life from the 
sweat of the brow; and yet amidst the degradations of poverty, its blighting 
influences on intellectual development, its tendencies to sear and sour the heart, 
and make it selfish ; his nature, has by a moral necessity, risen and e xpanded, 
pushing upwards amidst the throng and crush of human life, as the tree in the 
dense forest shoots up till its head gains the light of heaven. 

The history of Gerald Massey’s outer life may be tolerably well collected, from 
what he says of himself, and the sketches that other hands have given. His 
inner life is revealed by his writings. ‘The former tells of a poor youth, for 
he has yet scarcely attained to full manhood, « fighting his battle of life ;” 
courting Poesy with an irrepressible ardour, even w hile he stru goles for his daily 
bread, though ‘*he can only keep some innermost chamber of his heart sacred 
for her, from whence he gets occasional glimpses of her wondrous beauty.’ 
The latter shows a genius full of the divine afflatus, that no adverse circum- 
stances can smother—a nature that feels how noble and how excellent a thing is 
a poet, and strives, with a daring and a constant spirit, to reach the standard 
which he has proposed to himself. With such a m: in, self-educated, self-sus- 
tained, poetry becomes a passion—the exponent of his whole soul, his affections, 
his moral and social principles. It is no toy for his hours of pleasant ease; it is 
the earnest, truthful outburst of a voice that will be heard, to ease a heart that 
else would burst. What marvel is it, then, to find in the poetry of such an one, 
the strong and fierce reclamation against all those social evils which oppress 
the poor man, and which, to a highly sensitive organisation, are intensified 
beyond reality? Such causes have in all ages raised up poets amongst the people, 
who are ever ready to stimulate them to struggle for good, or for evil; who 


“Poems.” By Gerald Massey. London: Bogue. 1854. 
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cheer them in their sorrow, or madden them under their sufferings ; whose “a 
names become dear to their hearts, and whose influences pass not away till they 

have wrought out their work for weal or for woe. And so we find, in almost 
every page of this volume, evidences of that spirit which cries aloud against class. ' 
opression, and struggles to elevate the poor man by wresting his power from 

the rich. Such a spirit, beautiful even in its error, utters its thoughts in many , 
a poem that we would gladly quote, but which we shall content ourselves now 

with naming, ‘The Awakening of the People,” ‘‘ The Famine-Smitten,” “The 

Men of 'Forty-Eight,” ‘* The People’s Advent.” These and many others, exhibit “ 
great poetic power and strong political fervor; but with all his stirring and fiery 
appeals, there is ever the redeeming power of brother-love to humanise and mo- 
derate his feelings. There are no truculent exhortations to hand-grenades and 
soda-water bottles, no gloating over blood with a ghoul-like frenzy ; something 
ever intervenes that shows the kindly and tender nature of the poet. Thus he 
sINgS :— 


“ This world is full of beauty as other world’s above, 
And if we did our duty, it might be full of love.” 


‘*There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers ! 
Outward, we are spurning— 
Trampling one another ! 
While we are inly yearning 
At the name of ‘ Brother!’ ” 


-~d AYKwr 


And again— 


*‘ Believe me ‘tis a noble truth, 
God’s world is worthy better men.” 


Ay, and when the poet thinks of England, warring against tyrants in the 
cause of human freedom, how soon are class-hatred and class-oppression forgot- 
ten—and the poet sings out in a fine jubilant psalm which ends in these lines :—= 


“* Now, victory to our England ! 

And where’er she lifts her hand 

In Freedom’s fight, to rescue Right, 
God bless the dear Old Land! 

And when the storm has pass’d away, 
In glory and in calm, 

May she sit down, i’ the green o’ the day, 
And sing her peaceful psalm ! 

Now, victory to our England ! 
And where’er she lifts her hand 

In Freedom’s fight, to rescue Right, 
God bless the dear Old Land !” 


We cannot refrain from quoting one of these songs entire :— 


‘€T0-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


* High hopes that burn’d like stars sublime, “ Our birds of song are silent now, 


Go down i’ the heavens of Freedom; There are no flowers blooming! } 
And true hearts perish in the time Yet life beats in the frozen bough, 

We bitterliest need ‘em! And Freedom’s spring is coming! 
But never sit we down and say And Freedom’s tide come up alway, 

There’s nothing left but sorrow : Though we may strand in sorrow: 
We walk the wilderness to-day, And our good bark, a-ground to-day, 


The Promised Land to-morrow. Shall float again to-morrow. 
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8 “ Thro’ all the long, dark night of years “© youth! flame-earnest, still aspire, 
y The people’s cry ascendeth, With energies immortal ! 
t And earth is wet with blood and tears : * To many a heaven of desire, 
i But our meek sufferance endeth ! Our yearning opes a portal! 
: The few shall not for ever sway, And tho’ age wearies by the way, : 
: The many moil in sorrow: And hearts break in the furrow, 
The powers of hell are strong to-day, We'll sow the golden grain to-day— | 
But Christ shall rise to-morrow. The harvest comes to-morrow. 
i “ Tho’ hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes * Build up heroic lives, and all 
With smiling futures glisten ! Be like a sheathen sabre, 
For, lo! our day bursts up the skies : Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
Lean out your souls and listen! O chivalry of labour ! i 
‘he world rolls Freedom's radiant way, Triumph and Toil are twins: and aye 
Aud ripens with her sorrow : Joy suns the cloud of Sorrow ; ' 
Keep heart! who bear the cross to-day, And ’tis the martyrdom to-day, 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow. Brings victory to-morrow.” 


But we turn from his political poems to those in which every reader can sym- i 
pathise. A deep passionate sense of the beautiful in nature and in woman 
pervades the mind of Massey, and tinctures, with a rich and warm colouring, 
most of his pieces. What a precious gift is such a sense to a youth such as he! 
What a holy gis to keep him pure and high-principled amid the solicitations of 
vice and the temptations of poverty! Nothing can be truer or more touching 
than the poem “To my Wite,” of whom he sings :— 


“In all thy summer beauty, warm as when 
I lookt out on the sunny side of life, 
And saw thee summering like a blooming vine, 
That reached globes of wine in at the lattice 
By the ripe armful, with ambrosial smile,” 


And so in many other songs, the beauty and the power of female influences are 
finely appreciated. It is, however, in his imaginative pieces that the whole 
soul of Massey shines forth. In these he revels in the fulness of his fancies. We 
find him, as it were, untrammelled by the conventionalities of schools, breaking 
through the fences that hedged the old highways of learning, and wandering 
over the trackless glades and through the sunny meadows, where no foot-prints 
have beaten down a pathway, and all is fresh, novel, and vivid. Take, for 
instance, the Ballad of ‘‘ Babe Christabel.”. What a congregation of beautiful 
images!—how finely and how delicately are they wrought in upon the ground. work 
of the piece! Listen to a few stanzas :— 


And gives the God her perfect flower, 
Who, in the sunshine’s golden shower, 
Leaps warm into her amorous arms ! 


“When buds are bursting on the briar, 
And all the kindred greenery glows, 
And life hath richest overflows, 

And morning tields are fringed with fire : 


“ When young Maids feel Love stir i’ the blood, 
And wanton with the kissing leaves 
And branches, and the quick sap heaves, 
And dances to a ripen’d flood ; 


' 
; 
*“ When Danae-Earth bears all her charms, 
t 
’ 
i 


“ Till, blown to its hidden heart with sighs, 
Love’s red rose burns i’ the cheek so dear, 
And, as sea-jewels upward peer, 

Love-thoughts melt through their swimming eyes.” 
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And again :— 


“ When Rose-buds drink the fiery wine 
Of Dawn, with crimson stains i’ the mouth, 
All thirstily as yearning youth 
From Love’s hand drinks the draught divine ; 


‘‘ And honey'd plots are drowsed with bees : 
And larks rain music by the shower, 
While singing, singing hour by hour, 

Song like a spirit sits i’ the trees! 


** When fainting hearts forget their fears, 
And in the poorest Life’s salt cup 
Some rare wine runs, and Hope builds up 
Her rainbow over Memory’s tears.” 


One marvels, after reading of the struggles of this poor lad, stinting himself of 
his daily bread to purchase a volume at a book-stall, to find what a mastery of 
language he has acquired. Thus the “ Bridal” is a poem as remarkable for the 
delicacy and happiness of expression as it is for the tenderness and glow of sen- 
timent. We venture to say the subject has never received a more exquisite 

oetic treatment. Here are lines that he who wrote the * Talking Oak” might 
proud to have written :— 


“ Her virgin veal reveals a form, ‘* For, o’er the deep seas there is calm, 
, Flowering from the bud so warm, Full as the hush of all-heaven’s psalm : 
It needs must break the Cestus-charm. The golden goal—the victor’s palm ! 
“ Last night, with weddable, white arms, ‘* And at her heart Love sits and sings, 
And thoughts that throng’d with quaint And broodeth warmth, begetting wings 
alarms, Shall lift her life to higher things. 


She trembled o'er her mirror’d charms, 
“ The blessing given, the ring is on ; 
“ Like Eve first-glassing her new life; And at God’s altar radiant run 
And the Maid startled at the Wife, The currents of two lives in one! 
Heart-pained with a sweet, warm strife. 
“ Husht with happiness, every sense 
“ The unknown sea moans on her shore Is crowded at the heart intense ; 
Of life: she hears the breakers roar ; And silence hath such eloquence !” 
But, trusting Him, she'll fear no more ; 


Gerald Massey has faults—some of style, some of expression, and some even of 
affectation ; but the marvel is, that he has so few, and ail these will disappear 
with enlarged knowledge and careful study in his art. One there is which time 
will quickly correct —he is over affluent in verbiage. He flings about his glow- 
ing words with a prodigality that shows he has not yet learned to school down 
his mind to a sobriety of enjoyment. Hence we find an aptitude to exaggerate in 
thought and expression. Like one on whom vision is suddenly bestowed for the 
first time, he knows not as yet how to estimate size, or measure distance ; and 
so he sees “¢ men as trees.”’ But time will teach him a truer judgment; and we 
look to see this young poet of the people yet occupy the highest station amongst 
British bards. 

Many volumes yet claim our attention; but the hours have rolled by during 
our pleasant task, and now the westering sun is limning the long shadows of the 
headlands upon the sea, and the stream is all in shade, and the valley from which 
we climbed before noon is now lit up in the spots which, at morning, we left 
darkling beneath the tree-tops. Come, let us descend: it is time to return to 
common thoughts and common things. Ere long we hope to renew our pleasant 
meditations: ’till then, farewell. 
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